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ONLY  THE   GOVERNESS. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

<  BE   A   BRAVE   LITTLE   WOMAN.' 

1 1  would  speak  of  his  chivalry — for  I  can  call  it  nothing 
else — in  daily  life ;  a  chivalry  which  clothed  the  most  ordinary 
and  commonplace  duties  with  freshness  and  pleasantness.  I 
soon  discovered  that  an  unswerving  resolution  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  to  spare  himself  no  trouble,  and  to 
sustain  life  at  a  lofty  level,  was  the  motive  of  this  chivalry/ — 
The  Rev.  W.  Harrison's  Opinion  of  Charles  Kingsley. 

LAUNCELOT  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes 
after  this.  What  word  of  comfort  could  he 
essay  that  could  reach  the  half-stunned  brain 
and  heart,  that  seemed  unable  to  realise  the 
full  extent  of  the  blow  ?  If  only  his  stepmother 
were  here  !  What  did  he  know  of  a  girl's 
nature — its  possibilities  of  self-torture — its 
want  of  discipline — its  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
pain  ?  He  could  only  know  how  to  deal  with 
himself ;  from  the  first  moment  that  terrible 
trouble  had  fallen  upon  him,  he  had  told  himself 
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that  no  spoken  sympathy  could  avail  to  comfort 
him.  His  strength  lay  in  silence  ;  his  self-respect, 
his  peace  of  mind,  depended  on  it.  '  People  may 
guess,  may  suspect,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  but 
the  thing  shall  only  be  known  in  its  fulness  to 
myself  and  my  God.'  But  as  he  looked  at  Bee's 
strained  eyes,  wide  with  the  misery  she  could 
not  quite  realise,  he  doubted  whether  silence 
would  be  equally  efficacious  in  her  case.  She 
was  so  young,  and  youth  needs  to  give  expres- 
sion to  its  thoughts.  With  a  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion that  few  men  would  have  shown  under  the 
circumstances,  he  had  refrained  from  any 
loudly  uttered  vituperations  against  the  man 
who  had  wrought  all  this  wrong.  His  words 
had  been  few  and  temperate.  '  He  has  treated 
you  both  as  badly  as  possible/  he  had  said ; 
and  then  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Oscar's  sin  had  been  greater  against  Miss 
Stewart.  He  had  said  as  much  as  this,  but  he 
knew  better  than  to  break  the  bruised  reed  by 
telling  Bee  that  the  man  she  loved  was  a  weak, 
dishonourable  fool,  wjio,  after  all  excuses  had 
been  made,  was  most  certainly  selling  his  birth- 
right of  honest,  manly  choice  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  If  Miss  Stewart  had  been 
poor,  would  he  have  been  so  sure  that  honour 
compelled  him  to  marry  her?  he  thought 
bitterly.  Would  he  not  have  kicked  over  the 
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traces  long  ago  and  jilted  her,  as  a  hundred 
men  have  jilted  girls  ?  But  on  this  point  he  kept 
silence  then  and  for  ever.  Bee  would  discover 
her  lover's  unworthiness  for  herself  in  time  ;  any 
attempt  to  paint  him  in  his  true  colours  would 
only  make  her  distrustful  of  her  brother's  sym- 
pathy and  turn  her  against  her  best  friend. 

So  when  he  spoke  at  last  there  was  nothing 
galling  in  his  speech.  '  Oh  you  poor  little 
child ! '  he  said  tenderly,  ;  how  I  wish  Madella 
were  here  to  talk  to  you  ! ' 

The  tone,  more  than  the  words,  touched  her 
frozen  brain,  and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

'  Does  mother  know  ?  I  should  like  to  go 
to  her,  I — I — you  are  very  kind  and  clear, 

Lance,  but  I  can't  stop  here.  I '  and  here  the 

tears  began  to  flow,  and  Bee  hid  her  face  in  her 
trembling  hands,  and  wept  as  though  her  young 
heart  would  break. 

'  Curse  the  scoundrel ! '  muttered  Launcelot 
between  his  teeth,  and  then  he  repented : 
'  No,  not  that.  I  will  be  neither  his  nor  any 
man's  judge.  "  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  let  me 
say  that  instead ; '  and  then  he  tried  to  take  his 
sister's  hand,  but  she  resisted,  still  weeping 
passionately.  '  Mother  !  it  is  mother  I  want,'  he 
heard  her  say  through  her  sobs. 

'  Yes,  dear,  we  will  go  together — to-morrow 
or  the  next  day,  if  you  like.  Freckles  is  we]l 
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enough  to  be  moved  now.  You  must  let  me 
take  you,  and  then  I  can  tell  Madella.  No, 
she  does  not  know  yet,'  as  Bee  uttered  a  faint 
exclamation ;  '  only  Pauline  and  I  know  at 
present,  but  I  will  show  her  the  letter,  and 
repeat  Miss  Stewart's  conversation,  and  then 
she  will  understand  what  to  say  to  you/ 

'But  you  will  not  speak  against  him  to 
mother ;  promise  me — promise  me,  Lance,  that 
you  will  not.' 

;  Have  I  been  so  hard  to  you  that  you 
cannot  trust  me,  Bee  ? '  putting  on  a  hurt 
manner. 

'  Oh  no,  you  have  been  so  good,  so  kind. 
You  have  said  as  little  as  possible ;  but,  of 
course,'  in  a  voice  of  despair,  '  I  know  what  you 
think  about  it  all.' 

'  Never  mind  that,  Bee ;  be  a  brave  little 
woman,  and  we  shall  love  you  all  the  better  for 
this.'  Then  she  put  her  head  down  on  his 
shoulder,  and,  though  she  still  wept,  Launcelot 
knew  those  quiet  tears  would  only  relieve  the 
oppressed  heart. 

'  I  must  write  to  him,'  she  whispered,  after 
a  time.  '  I  must  answer  that  letter.' 

'  Is  it  absolutely  necessary,  Bee  ? ' 

'Yes — yes — of  course.  Do  you  not  see 
how  unhappy  he  is,  how  ashamed  of  his 
position  ?  If  I  only  send  three  words  I  must 
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tell  him  he  is  forgiven.  Oh  !  Lance,'  and  here 
she  shuddered,  '  I  thought  in  a  few  }7ears  I 
should  have  been  his  wife,  and  he  is  going  to 
marry  her — soon — directly,  and  he  does  not 
love  her — he  loves  me.' 

'  You  must  not  let  your  mind  dwell  on  that 
fact,  it  will  yield  you  small  comfort  in  the 
future.  True,  the  sin  will  be  his,  but,  my 
child,'  and  here  Launcelot's  voice  took  a  deeper 
and  sadder  intonation,  '  you  would  not  willingly, 
if  you  could  help  it,  I  mean,  love  another 
woman's  husband  ? ' 

'  How  am  I  to  unlove  him  ?  '  she  returned, 
almost  in  despair.  c  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
wicked,  but  how  am  I  to  put  away  Oscar  from 
my  life  and  thoughts.?  ' 

'  Certain  things  kill  love,'  he  returned 
gloomily.  c  By-and-by  you  will  not  love  him, 
but  it  will  not  be  time  that  will  cure  you  ;  no, 
in  spite  of  yourself,  in  spite  of  all  your  heart 
is  telling  yon  now,  a  time  will  come  when  it 
will  seem  a  sin  and  a  shame  even  to  think  of 
him  as  you  are  thinking  now — when  you  will 
set  yourself  with  the  whole  force  of  your 
will  to  efface  that  dearly  loved  image.' 

4  Lance ! '  and,  in  spite  of  her  own  misery, 
Bee  glanced  at  him  in  an  awe-struck  manner ; 
there  was  such  repressed  passion  in  his  voice ; 
but  he  calmed  himself  at  once  at  her  look. 
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dear  little  sister,  this  is  a  sad  world.' 

'  A  hateful  world,  you  mean/ 

'  No,  not  hateful,  as  long  as  Madella  and 
a  few  good  people  are  in  it.  I  remember  when 
I  was  your  age,  Bee,  and  some  trouble  had 
befallen  me,  a  friend  whom  I  loved  and  trusted 
had  gone  wrong.  Well,  I  remember  brooding 
over  my  woes  like  a  great  sulky  baby.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  Madella  that  I  was  sick  of 
the  world,  and  longed  to  die.' 

'  Yes,  Lance.'  was  the  weary  answer,  and 
Launcelot  knew  the  thought  had  come  to  her 
too. 

'  Well,  Madella  smiled — you  know  her  way 
— "  You  must  be  very  young,  my  dear  boy, 
to  say  that.  It  is  what  all  young  people  say 
when  the  world  goes  wrong  with  them.  Older 
people  know  that  it  is  pure  selfishness.  What, 
die  before  your  time  comes — before  your 
work  is  done  ?  leave  your  little  corner  of  the 
vineyard  choked  up  with  weeds  because,  for- 
sooth, you  are  too  tired  and  too  heart-sick  to 
work  ?  "  And  then  the  dear  creature  opened  her 
Bible  and  read  to  me  the  parable  of  the 
labourers.  "  And  you,  too,  would  claim  your 
penny  a  day,"  she  said  gently,  "  who  wish  to 
lay  down  your  tools  and  go  home  before  even 
the  noontide  heat  begins  !  I  wonder  what  the 
Master  of  the  vineyard  would  say  to  that ! " 
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Bee,  I  never  forgot  that  little  sermon.  What- 
ever sorrow  falls  to  my  share  in  life,  I  do  not 
wish  to  die  until  my  time, comes;  it  is  cowardly 
to  shrink  even  from  prospective  pain.  "I 
wonder  what  the  Master  of  the  vineyard  would 
say  to  that!"  often  comes  into  my  mind  when  I 
hear  young  people  railing  against  their  circum- 
stances.' 

6  Oh !  Lance,  I  wish  I  were  good  like  you 
and  mother.' 

'  Thank  God  instead  that  you  have  not  to 
answer  for  your  brother's  sins ;  child  that  you 
are,  what  do  you  know  of  a  man's  tempta- 
tions ? '  And  then  again  he  calmed  himself  with 
difficulty,  and,  kissing  her  forehead,  begged  her 
not  to  talk  any  more,  but  to  go  in  and  rest ;  and 
she  rose  obediently  and  left  him  alone  to 
one  of  the  bitterest  hours  that  he  had  ever 
passed. 

But  the  foul  fiend  Despair  and  all  his  train 
of  hideous  satellites — doubt,  mistrust,  suspicion, 
envy,  hatred,  and  all  unrighteousness — vanished 
back  after  a  time  into  their  pit  of  darkness, 
vanquished  by  the  sturdy  honesty  and  courage 
that  confronted  them. 

'  What  has  happened  is  by  the  will  of  God, 
who  has  permitted  these  sad  accidents  and 
failures  for  His  own  wise  purposes.  To  Him  I 
must  commit  both  her  future  and  mine.'  But 
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by  '  her,'  Launcelot  was  not  speaking  of  Bee. 
For  the  time  being  he  had  forgotten  her ; 
the  flood-gates  of  passion  were  set  open,  and 
strange  waters  drenched  his  soul  with  their  salt 
waves.  '  All  Thy  waves  and  Thy  billows  have 
gone  over  me.'  Ah,  not  all,  Launcelot ;  only 
such  a  portion  as  may  cleanse  the  world-worn 
spirit,  rebaptising  it  with  a  bitter  but  most 
healing  baptism.  '  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the 
flood,'  or,  as  the  revised  edition  has  it,  '  sat  as 
king  at  the  flood.'  Oh  the  fulness  of  meaning 
involved  in  that !  6  Yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  as 
king  for  ever ; '  and  then  follows  the  exquisite 
benediction,  '  The  Lord  will  give  strength  to 
His  people — the  Lord  will  bless  His  people 
with  peace.' 

Launcelot  did  not  tell  himself  this  in  so 
many  words,  though  the  sorrow  of  all  the  ages 
could  have  found  expression  in  the  words  of  the 
shepherd-king ;  but  in  a  dim  sort  of  way  he 
was  living  up  to  them,  and  by  so  doing  en- 
nobling himself  in  the  process. 

Suffer  as  he  must,  he  was  not  morbid  ;  when 
he  told  himself  that  he  had  not  sinned  con- 
sciously for  a  single  moment,  that  his  love  for 
Joan  was  a  grief  and  a  mistake  and  utterly  use- 
less as  far  as  his  happiness  in  this  world  was 
concerned,  but,  as  he  knew,  no  sin,  he  was 
speaking  absolute  truth.  He  was  a  man,  and 
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not  an  angel,  and  therefore  he  had  not  foreseen 
such  a  calamity.  But  for  what  followed,  his 
daily  life,  his  daily  thoughts,  in  what  mode  he 
carried  that  cross  of  his — it  was  for  these  things 
he  was  responsible.  Here  was  the  battle-ground 
where  fiends  might  congregate,  but  for  the 
future — his  future  and  hers — that  most  precious 
and  faulty  of  women — well,  God  must  take 
care  of  His  own,  thought  Launcelot,  feeling 
utterly  baffled  and  wearied.  And,  lo  and  be- 
hold, the  demons  had  fled,  and  in  their  place 
was  the  sunset  sky  and  the  sweet  breath  of 
firs  and  the  loveliness  of  a  world  that  even  man's 
sin  cannot  spoil,  and  a  thought  of  peace  came 
nestling  to  his  harassed  heart.  4  Yes,  it  will  be 
over  one  day.  It  is  a  hard  fight ;  harder  than 
that  poor  child  who  is  "weeping  yonder  will 
ever  guess ;  it  takes  a  man's  strength  to  cope 
with  it ;  but  there  will  be  rest  by-and-by  when 
the  end  comes  and  the  wages  are  paid.  And  I 
wonder  what  the  Master  of  the  vineyard  will 
say  when — when—  But  Launcelot  did  not 

finish  the  sentence,  only  he  looked  into  the 
crimson  clouds  with  their  edges  tipped  with 
gold,  and  his  eyes  grew  calm  and  clear,  and  his 
head  was  erect,  and  then  he  thought  of  his  new 
picture  and  smiled  at  his  own  quaint  fancies, 
and  so  the  dark  hour  faded  from  his  memory. 
But  before  the  evening  had  passed  he 
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received  a  message  from  Bee.  She  had  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  room,  refusing  admittance 
to  everyone,  though  Pauline  had  pleaded  with 
tears  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  her.  When 
Launcelot  obeyed  her  summons  he  found  the 
tray  with  the  un tasted  food  still  on  the  thresh- 
old. Pauline,  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
tiptoe,  shook  her  head  at  the  sight.  '  She  has 
eaten  nothing  ;  she  will  be  ill,'  she  faltered ; 
for  to  her  healthy,  robust  organisation  the  loss 
of  even  one  meal  appeared  serious.  People 
must  eat,  even  when  they  are  in  trouble, 
thought  Pauline,  this  being  the  creed  of  many 
well-meaning  simpletons.  But  Launcelot  knew 
better  than  Pauline  here.  He  remembered  that 
terrible  night  when  sheer  physical  faintness  had 
driven  him  to  take  a  glass  of  claret  and  a 
morsel  of  bread,  when  the  sight  of  a  full  meal 
would  have  turned  him  sick,  and  then  he  took 
a  small  roll  and  a  glass  of  wine  off  the  tray  and 
begged  his  sister,  in  a  whisper,  to  carry  the 
remainder  away. 

All  the  rooms  at  the  Witchens  wrere  pretty, 
but  it  was  allowed  by  everybody  that  Bee's 
room  was  by  far  the  prettiest ;  it  was  just  what 
a  girl's  room  ought  to  be,  fresh  and  dainty,  and 
full  of  graceful  souvenirs. 

Bee  sat  by  the  window ;  she  had  put  on  a 
cream-coloured  tea-gown,  perhaps  for  coolness, 
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and  her  hair  was  pushed  away  from  her  face  ; 
Launcelot  thought  she  looked  years  older  even 
in  those  few  hours.  '  There  it  is,  Lance,'  she 
said,  holding  out  a  folded  paper.  c  I  have  been 
trying  all  this  time  to  write  it,  but  I  can  do 
nothing  better,  and  I  think  it  must  go  as  it  is.' 

4  May  I  read  it,  Bee  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  you  may  read  it ;  there  is  nothing 
that  the  whole  world  may  not  see ;  yesterday 
we  belonged  to  each  other,  but  to-day  every- 
thing is  changed,  but,  at  least,  he  shall  know 
that  I  have  no  anger  against  him.' 

'  MY  DEAR  OSCAR,'  it  began,  '  of  course  you 
will  expect  an  answer  to  your  letter  ;  but  when 
I  try  to  write  there  seems  so  little  that  I  can  say. 
When  you  tell  me  that  we  must  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  each  other,  that  you  and  I  must 
say  good-bye  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  Of  course  I  am  dreadfully  unhappy,  but 
you  do  not  need  me  to  tell  you  that  any  girl 
would  be  unhappy  when  she  has  received  such 
a  letter.  But  you  need  not  fear  any  reproaches 
on  my  part ;  I  have  forgotten  already  how  much 
I  have  to  forgive.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  at 
least  you  are  doing  right  now  ;  your  cousin  has 
the  first  claim  on  you,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
another  word  on  this  subject. 
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'  Good-bye,  dear  Oscar  ;  I  am  afraid  I  am 
writing  coldly,  and  that  this  letter  will  dis- 
appoint you.  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that,  for  I 
would  like  to  comfort  you,  but  such  comfort  is 
not  for  me  to  give ;  still  I  shall  pray  always 
for  your  future  happiness. 

6  Your  sincere  Friend, 

'  BEATRIX  CHUDLEIGH. 

'P.S. — God  bless  you  !  Yes,  I  do  forgive  ! 
I  do ! ' 

As  Launcelot  read  it  his  eyes  grew  misty. 
'  It  is  too  good  for  him,  Bee,  but  all  the  same  it 
shall  go.' 

'  Will  you  send  it  by  this  evening's  post  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  there  is  no  use  in  delay.  Well, 
what  is  it,  dear  ? '  for  she  was  looking  at  him 
very  wistfully. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  mother.  When  will  you 
take  me  to  her — to-morrow  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no,  not  to-morrow.' 

'  Why  not  ?  '  she  persisted  in  a  fretful  voice. 
But  Launcelot  evaded  this  question  ;  he  did  not 
dare  tell  her  that  he  knew  she  would  be  unfit  to 
travel  the  next  day,  so  he  pretended  to  turn  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  while  he  broke  bread 
into  the  wine  and  fed  her  with  his  own  hand  as 
though  she  were  a  baby.  '  I  am  thinking  about 
it ;  let  me  see  you  finish  this,  and  then  I  will 
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tell  you  my  plans,'  he  said  quietly,  and  actually 
she  obeyed  him  like  a  child. 

'  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you/  he  said  at 
last ;  '  to-morrow  would  not  suit  me  at  all,  but  I 
will  take  you  to  Eastbourne  on  the  following 
day.  I  will  write  to  Madella  by  this  evening's 
post  to  tell  her  to  pack  up  and  join  us,  and  I 
will  telegraph  to  Donaldson  to  get  those  rooms 
for  us  ;  we  were  to  have  the  refusal,  you  know. 
I  could  stop  a  day  or  two,  and  then  I  can  leave 
you  and  Madella  together,  and  come  back  here. 
Will  that  suit  you,  Bee  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  suppose  so,'  and  then,  as  though 
her  words  sounded  ungracious,  she  added, 
c  Thank  you,  dear  Lance,  for  arranging  it  all  so 
nicely ;  I  want  mother,  and  I  would  rather  be 
anywhere  but  here,'  and  Launcelot  understood. 

He  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
foresight  the  next  day,  when  Pauline  came 
down  and  told  him  that  Bee  was  suffering  with 
a  miserable  sick  headache,  and  could  not  lift 
her  head  from  the  pillow.  6  She  has  had  a  bad 
night,  and  this  is  the  result,'  observed  Pauline 
gloomily,  for  she  was  full  of  angry  grief  on  her 
sister's  account.  '  She  sends  her  love  to  you, 
Lance,  but  she  is  not  able  to  talk  at  present,  so 
only  Dossie  is  with  her  fanning  her  to  sleep.' 

'  Dossie  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  is  it  not  odd  that  Bee  should  have  such 
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a  fancy  for  the  child  when  she  was  so  against 
your  bringing  her  into  the  house  ?  she  will  let 
Dossie  do  things  for  her  when  she  will  not  allow 
Sybil  to  corne  near  her.  But  then  Sybil  is  so 
noisy.' 

'  I  don't  think  any  of  us  could  spare  Dossie 
now,'  replied  Launcelot.  '  A  child's  influence  can 
make  itself  felt  after  all.  I  think  Dossie's  great 
charm  is  that  she  never  thinks  of  herself.' 

'  Yes,  and  then  she  is  growing  so  pretty.' 

'  Not  exactly  ;  Dossie  will  never  be  pretty, 
not  even  when  she  grows  up,  and  she  is  growing 
fast,  she  is  nearly  eleven  now  ;  but  she  will  be 
very  spirituelle-looking.  Her  face  has  great 
capabilities  ;  she  has  a  hundred  different  expres- 
sions now.'  But  this  was  beyond  Pauline. 

An  unexpected  visitor  called  that  afternoon. 
Pauline  had  just  gone  up  to  sit  with  Bee,  and 
Launcelot  was  crossing  the  hall  on  his  way  to  the 
studio,  when  he  saw  Miss  Hamblyn  come  up  to 
the  front  door,  and  without  waiting  for  Fen  wick 
he  ushered  her  gravely  into  the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Hamblyn  seemed  rather  confused  when 
she  saw  him ;  her  serene  self-possession  failed 
her.  '  I  came 'to  see  Bee,'  she  said  hurriedly. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  returned  Launcelot  civilly  ; 
6  Bee  has  a  headache  and  can  see  no  one,  and 
Pauline  is  with  her.  I  am  vexed  that  you 
should  have  this  long  journey  for  nothing.' 
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c  Is  Bee  ill  ?  '  with  real  feeling  in  her  voice. 
e  Oh,  I  dreaded  this  ;  but,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  I  can 
go  up  to  her,  can  I  not  ?  I  know  she  would 
like  to  see  me,  especially  after  what  has 
passed.' 

6  It  is  best  to  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Hamblyn. 
Bee  is  very  much  upset  by  your  brother's 
letter,  and  I  cannot  allow  her  to  be  agitated 
by  any  more  talk ;  you  are  the  last  person  I 
should  wish  her  to  see.' 

'  You  are  angry  ;  you  think  it  is  my  fault  ?  ' 
she  asked  quickly. 

6  Why  should  you  say  such  things  ?  I  am 
angry  with  your  brother  ;  he  has  not  behaved 
like  a  gentleman.  He  has  treated  two  women 
badly,  and  one  of  them  is  my  sister.  Any  man 
would  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  such  conduct.' 

'  You  are  right ;  Oscar  has  been  as  bad  as 
possible  ;  it  is  his  nature  to  flirt.  I  used  to 
lecture  him;  indeed  I  did,  Mr.  Chudleigh ;  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  me.  I  begged  him  not  to 
flirt  with  Bee,  but  he  was  infatuated.' 

'  A  word  from  you  would  have  put  a  stop 
to  it,  Miss  Hamblyn,'  returned  Launcelot  in 
an  icy  manner. 

'  A  word  from  me  !  why,  I  spoke  hundreds 
of  words.' 

'  Yes,  where  they  were  of  no  avail;  but  one 
word  would  have  opened  Bee's  eyes  and  pre- 
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vented  all  this  misery.  If  you  had  only 
mentioned  Miss  Stewart's  name,  nothing  of  this 
would  have  happened  ;  but  you  preferred  to 
indulge  your  brother  in  his  little  games,  and  to 
see  your  friend  sacrificed  ;  and  this  is  your 
notion  of  friendship.  A  man  would  not  treat 
another  man  so/ 

c  Mr.  Chudleigh,  how  can  you  be  so  hard 
and  stern,  and  I  have  made  myself  quite 
miserable  about  Bee ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  wonder  that  you  are  so  sore  about  it.  You 
must  hate  the  sight  of  us,  I  think.  Well,  it  is 
no  use  talking,  so  I  may  as  well  go  ;  you  will 
give  my  dear  love  to  Bee,  will  you  not  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  wish  her  to  know  you  had  been 
here.  Do  you  mind  my  keeping  that  message 
to  myself,  Miss  Hamblyn  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  I  see  what  you  mean.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  not  come  again  just  yet,  it  would 
only  disturb  her.  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  indeed, 
Mr.  Chudleigh ;  I  wish  it  had  happened  to  any 
but  Bee.' 

And  this  is  a  woman's  notion  of  friendship, 
thought  Launcelot,  as  he  watched  the  tall 
figure  recede  into  the  distance.  '  That  girl  is  a 
humbug  ;  I  always  said  so.'  And  then  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  bring  Madella  round 
to  his  opinion,  and  get  her  to  break  off  all 
acquaintance  with  the  Hamblyns. 
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Launcelot  was  able  to  carry  out  liis  plan,  for 
the  next  day,  when  they  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation, they  found  the  other  travellers  had 
already  ensconced  themselves  in  the  comfort- 
able lodgings.  Freckles  rushed  downstairs  to 
greet  them. 

c  It  is  an  awfully  jolly  house,'  he  observed 
rapturously  ;  ;  there  are  two  couches  and  six 
easy  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  have 
tried  them  all  and  don't  know  which  to  choose. 
What  a  lark  bringing  Bee !  Yes,  mater's  up- 
stairs,'so  go  ahead.' 

'  My  darlings,  what  a  delicious  surprise ! ' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  as  Bee  hurried  up 
to  her.  '  When  I  got  your  letter,  Lance, 
telling  me  Bee  was  coming  too,  I  was  quite 
excited.  Oh ! '  a  soft,  long  '  oh  '  of  infinite  mean- 
ing. One  glance  at  the  poor  girl's  face  told  the 
mother  everything. 

'  Come  along,  Freckles  ;  show  me  where  the 
luggage  is  to  go.  Which  is  Bee's  room  and 
which  is  mine  ?  I  want  you  to  help  me  with 
my  Gladstone.  Stay  here  a  moment,  I  left  my 
bag  in  the  draw7ing-room.'  But  Launcelot,  as  he 
spoke,  closed  the  door  again  precipitately. 

One  glance  showed  him  what  he  wanted  to 
know.  Bee's  bonnet  was  off,  and  she  was  sitting 
on  the  couch  with  her  head  on  her  mother's 
shoulder. 

VOL.  IIT.  C 
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c  Tell  me  all  about  it,  my  darling.  Of  course 
I  see  you  are  unhappy  ;  tell  your  mother  every- 
thing. What  is  the  good  of  having  children  if 
one  is  not  to  help  them  in  their  troubles ! ' 
finished  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  fondling  her  girl's 
hand  as  she  spoke. 

'  It  is  good  for  us  that  God  made  women  so/ 
thought  Launcelot  as  he  walked  slowly  away. 
But  it  is  doubtful  what  he  meant  by  this  vague 
speech.  Was  it  of  Bee  he  was  thinking,  or  of 
the  mother-love  that  was  encompassing  her? 
'I  am  glad  I  brought  her,'  he  said  to  himself. 
Of  course  she  will  be  unhappy  everywhere 
for  a  time,  poor  child !  but  she  will  be  less  un- 
happy here.'  And  then  he  resolved  that  he 
would  go  back  again  to  the  Witchens  as  soon 
as  possible  and  begin  his  picture. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

4  OH,   YES  ;   HE   COMES   EVERY   SUNDAY.' 

(  He  smiled  as  men  smile  when  they  will  not  speak, 
'  Because  of  something  "bitter  in  the  thought ; 

And  still  I  feel  his  melancholy  eyes, 

Look  judgment  on  me.' — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

LAUNCELOT  spent  three  days  at  Eastbourne  and 
then  he  came  back  to  his  work. 

A  strange  stillness  seemed  to  permeate  the 
Witchens.  Geoffrey  and  Bernard  were  yacht- 
ing with  a  friend,  and  Pauline  spent  her 
mornings  in  the  schoolroom,  and  generally 
walked  or  drove  with  the  little  girls  in  the 
afternoon  ;  while  Launcelot  worked  in  his  studio 
from  morning  to  evening,  only  indulging  in  a 
gallop  or  a  six-mile  walk  before  his  dinner. 

Now  and  then,  as  he  paced  the  long 
shrubberies  and  saw  how  the  trees  were  putting 
on  their  gorgeous  autumn  tints,  and  watched 
the  red  and  yellow  leaves  flutter  to  his  feet,  he 
told  himself  that  he  was  growing  old  with  the 
year,  and  that  he  should  soon  attain  to  the 


soberness  of  middle  oge. 


c  2 
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'  I  am  afraid  Paul  finds  me  a  dull  fellow/ 
he  said  to  himself.  But  Pauline  would  not 
have  endorsed  this  opinion.  To  her  he  was  the 
dearest  and  best  of  brothers  ;  she  thought  him 
the  finest  company  in  the  world  ;  his  little  jokes 
were  miracles  of  wit  in  her  eyes  ;  and  she  formed 
her  opinions  on  his  in  the  most  unblushing, 
irresponsible  way. 

'  I  never  found  Lance  wrong  yet,'  she  would 
say  triumphantly  when  Bernard  argued  against 
him.  No  wonder  Launcelot  thought  Pauline  a 
sensible  girl  and  was  honestly  pleased  with  her 
society. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  remained  away  three  weeks, 
and  then  Launcelot  received  a  letter  from  her 
fixing  her  return  for  the  next  day. 

'  Dear  Fred  has  left  us,'  she  wrote.  c  He  and 
Forbes  Cunningham  travelled  together.  Forbes' 
uncle  went  with  them  to  London,  so  I  was 
quite  easy  in  my  mind  about  Fred.' 

4  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  keep  me  any 
longer  from  home,  and  I  must  see  Bernard  before 
he  returns  to  Oxford,  so  you  may  expect  me  to- 
morrow by  the  5.30  train  from  Waterloo.  Dear 
Bee  will  not  be  with  me  ;  she  has  decided  to 
accept  the  Sylvesters'  invitation.  You  know  how 
often  they  have  asked  the  girls,  and  they  are 
your  father's  cousins.  They  live  in  the  prettiest 
part  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  house  and  grounds 
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are  charming,  and  then  the  eldest  girl  Eosalind  is 
such  a  nice  girl,  and  just  Bee's  ao'e. 

'  I  think  the  change  will  do  Bee  good ;  it  is 
just  the  break  she  needs,  and  she  does  dread 
coming  home  so,  poor  darling !  On  the  whole, 
she  has  been  very  good  and  tries  not  to  fret, 
but  of  course  one  sees  what  she  suffers.  It  has 
been  a  trying  time  for  both  of  us.  There  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  a  mother  as  to  see  one  of 
her  children  in  trouble  and  not  be  able  to  share 
it.  Sometimes  I  think  Bee  will  never  be  the 
same  girl  again.' 

'  You  have  wanted  me  to  look  after  you,' 
was  Launcelot's  greeting  when  he  saw  his  step- 
mother's tired  face,  and  she  did  not  contradict 
him. 

'  I  always  want  you,  my  dear  boy,'  she  said 
affectionately  ; '  but  you  are  looking  thin,  Lance. 
Pauline  tells  me  you  are  working  far  too  hard.' 

'  Paul  had  better  mind  her  own  business. 
But  there,  I  won't  scold  her ;  she  has  been  a 
good  girl.  She  has  given  Sybil  and  Dossie 
regular  lessons,  and  she  takes  them  out,  and 
makes  them  as  happy  as  possible.' 

'  Yes,  and  it  has  been  such  a  relief  to  my 
mind,  for  I  was  far  too  much  engaged  with 
poor  dear  Bee  to  look  after  another  governess.' 

Then  a  cloud  came  over  Launcelot's  face, 
and  he  changed  the  subject  a  little  abruptly. 
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'  How  long  will  Bee  stay  at  Craven  ? ' 

c  Just  as  long  as  she  likes.  I  saw  Emme- 
line's  letter,  and  it  was  as  friendly  as  possible. 
She  was  to  be  sure  to  take  her  habit,  for  there 
would  be  plenty  of  hunting,  and  she  hoped 
Bee  would  come  prepared  for  a  very  long  visit. 
They  were  going  to  have  some  nice  people 
staying  in  the  house,  and  they  wanted  to  get 
up  private  theatricals.' 

'  I  should  not  have  thought  Bee  would  care 
for  all  that  gaiety  just  now/ 

4  No  ;  she  had  a  good  cry  when  Emmeline's 
letter  arrived.  She  said  it  would  be  so  hard 
not  to  enjoy  anything,  but  all  the  same  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  go.  I  think  she  is  very 
brave  over  her  trouble,  but  one  can  see  how 
deep  it  has  gone.' 

c  Oh,  yes ;  Bee  has  plenty  of  pluck ;  she  is 
far  too  proud  to  wear  the  willow  in  public.' 

6  Yes ;  but  I  doubt  whether  she  will  ever 
care  for  anyone  again.  You  have  no  idea 
how  fond  she  was  of  him,  poor  girl !  and  no 
wonder.  For  he  was  a  most  striking-looking 
man,  and  there  was  something  very  fascinating 
about  him.  And  then  he  was  so  devoted  to 
her.' 

'  A  pretty  sort  of  devotion  ! ' 

'  Yes  ;  of  course  he  is  utterly  worthless, 
one  sees  that  now.  Oh.  Launcelot  J  I  begin  to 
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wish  we  had  never  gone  to  Mentone.  I  am  so 
proud  of  Bee,  and  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  see  her  happily  married.  I  always 
wanted  my  girls  to  marry.  But  now  I  am 
afraid  if  she  ever  settles  it  will  be  late  in  life, 
and  I  do  dislike  late  marriages.' 

'  My  dear  Madella,  Bee  is  only  twenty.' 

'  She  will  be  twenty- one  in  November.' 

c  What  a  great  age  !  And  I  shall  be  thirty- 
three  next  week.  I  don't  think  one's  fate  is 
irrevocably  fixed  at  twenty-one.  Very  few 
girls  marry  their  first  love",  so  cheer  up, 
Madella.  I  dare  say  Bee  will  not  be  an  old 
maid  after  all.' 

Mrs.  Chudleigh's  first  drive  after  her  return 
was  to  South  Kensington  to  call  on  Joan. 

She  did  not  mention  her  intended  visit  to 
Launcelot ;  nevertheless  he  knew  all  about  it, 
as  he  put  her  into  the  carriage. 

'  Shall  you  go  to  Truro  Square  first  or  last  ?  ' 
he  asked  coolly  ;  a  question  that  nearly  took 
her  breath  away,  for  how  could  he  guess  that 
Joan  was  in  her  mind  ? 

'  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it  at  luncheon, 
did  I  ? '  she  asked  in  rather  a  bewildered  voice. 

4  No ;  but  I  can  read  your  thoughts  some- 
times. You  are  very  transparent,  Madella. 
Please  give  my  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs. 
Thorpe.' 
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Mrs.    Chudleigh's   first  thought  when   she 

o  O 

saw  Joan  was  that  she  had  grown  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever,  and  yet  there  was  something 
different  in  her  expression. 

What  could  it  be?  She  was  thinner,  and 
certainly  did  not  look  happy,  and  yet  she  was 
less  depressed  than  on  the  former  visit.  Her 
manner  was  a  little  restless  and  excited,  but 
she  greeted  Mrs.  Chudleigh  with  her  old  affec- 
tion, and  seemed  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  her. 

'  This  is  so  good  of  you,  dear  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh,' she  said  again  and  again. 
6  Are  you  quite  well,  my  dear  ?  ' 
'Yes,  quite  well.     You  know  there  is  no- 
thing ever  wrong  with  my  health.     No  amount 
of    misery   could    kill   me,   I   believe.      Mrs. 
Medhurst  has  not  a  grain  of  excuse  for  all  the 
petting  she  gives  me ;  but  then  the  dear  old 
lady  does  love  to  make  a  fuss.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  she  is  good  to  you.  Joan.' 
'  Good  is  not  the  word ;  she  spoils  rne 
dreadfully.  I  must  be  the  greatest  prodigal 
ever  known,  for  the  fatted  calf  is  daily  prepared 
for  me.  I  "  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet " 
every  day.  Why  do  you  shake  your  head  ? 
Am  I  quoting  out  of  the  Good  Book?  Ah,  a 
bad  habit.  I  must  break  myself  of  that. 
Still  I  do  as  I  like,  and  amuse  myself  from 
morning  to  night,  and  no  one  calls  me  to  order. 
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Just  think  of  that!  Now,  Mrs.  Ohudleigh,  be- 
fore I  talk  any  more  nonsense  let  me  ask  after 
Fred.' 

6  He  has  gone  back  to  Uppingham,  and  is 
as  strong  as  ever,  dear  old  fellow  !  Do  you 
know,  Joan,  he  was  such  a  good  boy  all  the 
time  he  was  ill ;  and  I  did  so  enjoy  nursing 
him.' 

'  Well,  I  always  said  he  was  the  nicest  boy 
I  ever  knew.  I  was  always  fond  of  Fred. 
Pauline  came  to  see  me  twice  while  you  were 
away.  It  was  so  kind  of  her.  She  brought 
Sybil  and  Dossie  the  first  time,  and  they  all 
stayed  and  had  tea,  to  Mrs.  Medhurst's  delight ; 
but  the  second  time  she  came  alone — at  least 
the  little  girls  were  in  the  carriage.' 

There  was  something  meaning  in  Joan's 
voice,  for  Mrs.  Chudleigh  said  quickly,  '  I  sup- 
pose she  wanted  to  tell  you  about  Bee  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  was  good  of  her  to  tell  me,  though 
it  made  me  so  miserable.  I  lay  awake  half 
the  night  thinking  of  you  all.  I  knew  how 
you  would  take  it  to  heart,  and  Mr.  Chudleigh, 
too,  for  he  is  so  proud  of  his  sisters  ;  but  I 
always  knew  how  it  would  be.  I  warned  Mr. 
Chudleigh,  and  I  tried  to  warn  Bee,  but  I  only 
made  her  angry  with  me.' 

'  Launcelot  thinks  it  is  a  providential  escape 
for  her.' 
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'  He  is  right.  I  never  had  any  opinion  of 
that  man,  and  then  that  hard,  worldly  sister  of 
his  aided  and  abetted  him.  I  do  hope  Bee 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.'  Then 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  with  much  solemnity  informed 
her  that  the  Hamblyns  had  been  so  officious, 
and  had  shown  such  bad  taste  altogether  in  the 
matter,  that  she  had  taken  her  son's  advice, 
and  had  written  to  Lady  Hamblyn  telling  her 
frankly  that  she  thought  it  better  to  break  off 
the  acquaintance.  c  Nora  was  so  pertinacious 
that  I  was  obliged  to  do  it,'  she  finished.  c  She 
tried  to  see  Bee,  and  when  Launcelot  prevented 
it  she  wrote  to  her  once  or  twice  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  come.  They  were  very  injudicious 
letters,  for  she  spoke  slightingly  of  her  future 
sister-in-law,  and  hinted  far  too  plainly  about 
poor  Oscar's  misery.  Even  Bee  felt  the  bad 
taste,  and  offered  no  remonstrance  when  I 
spoke  of  breaking  off  all  communication  with 
the  family.' 

'  You  did  perfectly  right,'  returned  Joan 
with  warm  sympathy.  c  Bee's  fancy  for  Miss 
Hamblyn  will  soon  die  a  natural  death ;  I 
always  disliked  her — a  cold,  worldly-minded 
girl,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  making  a  good 
settlement.  It  is  just  like  their  meanness  to 
take  Miss  Stewart's  money  and  talk  against  her. 
I  expect  she  is  far  too  good  for  them.' 
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c  Well,  it  has  been  a  sad  business,'  observed 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  with  a  sigh  ;  '  but  I  must  not 
talk  only  of  my  own  affairs.  How  is  Mr.  Thorpe  ? 
I  suppose  he  has  been  to  see  you.' 

'Ivan?  Oh,  yes  ;  he  comes  every  Sunday.' 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  possible,  for  he 
comes  ; '  and  here  a  naughty  sparkle  came  into 
Joan's  eyes ;  '  and  he  always  takes  me  to 
church.' 

4  My  dear  ! ' 

'  Yes  ;  is  it  not  a  clever  idea  of  his  ?  really  I 
never  gave  Ivan  credit  for  such  diplomacy  ; 
you  have  no  conception  how  many  difficulties  it 
has  solved.' 

'  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Joan ; 
please  tell  me  seriously  what  you  mean.' 

'  Well,  our  tete-a-tetes  were  too  awkward, 
and  when  Mrs.  Medhurst  was  present  it  was 
even  worse,  for  nothing  would  make  me  open 
my  lips.  I  used  to  see  Ivan  get  quite  pale  at 
last  with  suppressed  nervousness,  so  one  Sunday 
as  we  were  having  ,tea  he  said  rather  shortly 
that  we  had  better  go  to  church,  and  ever  since 
that  we  have  gone  together.' 

'  I  think  it  is  very  nice  of  him  to  take  you, 
Joan.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  the  niceness,  but  it 
was  extremely  odd.  I  could  hardly  keep 
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myself  serious  as  we  walked  along  that  first 
Sunday  ;  it  seemed  exactly  as  though  I  were  a 
young  woman  whom  Ivan  was  courting ;  it 
was  my  Sunday  out,  and  we  were  walking 
together  after  the  manner  of  young  men  and 
young  women.' 

'  My  dear  Joan,  what  an  absurd  idea — your 
own  husband ! ' 

4  Ah,  but  we  are  strangers  now,  and  do  not 
know  each  other  a  bit ;  you  cannot  think  how 
polite  Ivan  is  to  me.  He  asks  me  all  sorts  of 
questions  as  we  walk  along,  and  I  answer  them 
all  like  a  dutiful  young  woman.  I  tell  him 
where  I  walk,  and  what  books  I  read,  and  the 
amount  of  fancy  work  I  do.  I  even  described 
to  him  the  design  for  a  tea-cloth  that  was  in 
my  mind,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
pretty.' 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  took  no  notice  of  the  tone 
in  which  all  this  was  said ;  she  only  asked 
quietly  what  church  they  attended. 

'  Oh,  St.  Barnabas.  Ivan  likes  it  best,  and 
of  course  it  is  for  him  to  choose  ;  he  is  always 
vexed  if  I  don't  listen  to  the  sermon,  and  he 
finds  out  all  the  hymns  for  me,  and  we  often 
sing  out  of  the  same  book,  and  then  we  go 
home — back  to  Truro  Square,  I  mean — and  if  I 
am  in  a  good  temper  I  sing  to  them  after 
supper.* 
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4  And  you  choose  your  husband's  favourite 
songs? ' 

Joan  only  blushed,  and  made  no  reply  to  this. 

'Does  not  Mr.  Thorpe  ever  speak  of  him- 
self, Joan  ? ' 

'  Of  himself?  Oh,  no,  I  never  give  him  the 
opportunity ;  he  has  the  right  to  catechise  me, 
and  of  course  I  answer  all  his  questions,  but  I 
should  hardly  take  the  liberty  of  questioning 
him  in  return/ 

'  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  be  questioned/ 

'  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  his  work,  and  tells 
me  about  any  nice  book  he  is  reading,  but  I 
am  careful  not  to  appear  too  much  interested/ 
But  here  she  stopped,  warned  by  the  reproving 
look  on  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  face. 

'  My  dear,  I  hope  I  did  not  hear  you 
rightly/ 

'  Why,  what  have  I  said  ?  '  asked  Joan 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence. 

'  That  you  took  care  not  to  appear  too  much 
interested  in  your  husband's  talk.  Oh,  Joan ! 
when  you  say  these  things  you  disappoint  me 
terribly.  Can  anything  be  more  generous  than 
your  husband's  behaviour,  in  spite  of  all  your 
unwifely  conduct,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  passed 
between  you  ?  He  is  setting  himself  patiently 
and  quietly  to  win  your  confidence ;  he  is 
trying  to  read  what  is  in  your  heart,  and 
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whether  he  may  ever  hope  to  draw  you  closer 
to  him ;  and  this  is  how  you  treat  him.' 

Joan  hung  her  head  as  though  she  were 
abashed  by  this  just  rebuke  on  her  flippancy, 
but  she  answered  rather  sullenly — 

'  I  can't  help  it.  How  am  I  to  behave 
properly  to  Ivan  when  he  keeps  me  at  this 
distance  ?  Of  course  I  feel  I  am  on  my  pro- 
bation, and  that  makes  me  worse.' 

'  He  is  on  his  probation,  you  mean,  poor 
fellow,  and  is  fast  losing  heart,  I  should  say. 
Ah !  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  make  your 
little  jests,  and  to  send  him  back  to  his 
desolate  home  without  one  kind  look  or  word 
to  remember  all  the  week  ;  but  you  are  throw- 
ing away  the  most  precious  opportunity  in 
your  life,  an  opportunity  of  being  reconciled  to 
your  offended  husband,  and  of  atoning  for  all 
your  past  failures.' 

c  It  is  too  late  to  atone  for  them.  I  must 
just  let  things  go.  I  can  read  in  Ivan's  eyes, 
in  his  every  word  and  action,  how  little  faith 
he  has  in  me.' 

4  My  dear,  that  is  just  a  bit  of  the  devil's 
work.  He  knows  that  only  pride  and  jealousy 
are  keeping  you  two  apart,  though  neither  of 
you  will  confess  it,  and  so  he  tries  to  widen  the 
breach  by  putting  mocking  speeches  into  your 
mouth.  He  knows  that  if  you  would  only  be 
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like  little  children  again,  and  kiss  and  make 
friends,  no  two  people  would  be  happier.  But 
no,  you  hide  away  all  your  feelings  under  a 
jest.' 

'  Don't  say  any  more,  dear  Mrs.  Chudleigh/ 
pleaded  Joan  with  a  lovely  look  of  penitence. 
'  I  know  I  have  treated  Ivan  very  badly,  that  I 
have  teased  instead  of  conciliating  him,  and  that 
I  have  pretended  to  misunderstand  all  his  hints 
that  we  should  be  friends  ;  but  indeed  I  will 
behave  better  to  him  next  Sunday.' 

4  And  you  will  question  him  a  little  about 
things  that  you  know  will  interest  him  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  I  cannot  promise  to  do  that,  but  it 
will  not  be  hardness  or  pride  that  keeps  me 
silent — you  do  not  know  how  afraid  I  am  of  Ivan. 
Sometimes  I  dare  not  look  at  him,  but  if  he 
talks  to  me  I  will  show  my  interest  in  every 
possible  way,  and  I  will  not  tease  him  once — 
not  once — I  will  promise  you  that.' 

i  Then  I  will  not  scold  you  any  more.  Now 
I  have  some  shopping  to  do  for  Pauline,  would 
you  like  to  come  with  me  ?  Perhaps  the  drive 
will  do  you  good.'  And  as  Joan  joyfully  ac- 
ceded to  this,  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  together. 

But  in  spite  of  her  engrossing  occupation, 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  noticed  two  things — that  wher- 
ever they  went  looks  of  admiration  rested  on 
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Joan's  charming  face,  and  that  the  girl  seemed 
perfectly  unconscious  of  this.  Her  mood  had 
changed  from  vague  sadness  and  restlessness  to 
almost  childlike  mirth ;  she  revelled  in  the 
sunshine,  the  movement ;  every  fresh  novelty 
attracted  her.  '  How  happy  everyone  looks  ! ' 
she  said  once ;  '  sometimes  I  think  it  is  a  sin  to 
be  miserable.  I  am  happy  myself  because  I 
am  with  you,  you  dear  woman  ! '  And  Joan 
looked  lovingly  in  her  friend's  face. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  did  not  retail  any  of  this 
conversation  to  her  son,  neither  did  he  question 
her — except  very  briefly — but  she  would  have 
given  much  to  know  Mr.  Thorpe's  opinion  of 
those  Sundays. 

Launcelot  could  have  given  her  no  informa- 
tion ;  by  tacit  consent  the  two  men  saw  very 
little  of  each  other ;  their  friendship  was  still  as 
deep  as  ever,  deeper  on  Mr.  Thorpe's  part,  as 
he  realised  the  mingled  generosity  and  delicacy 
with  which  Launcelot  had  ignored  his  own 
trouble  in  the  attempt  to  insure  his  friend's 
happiness.  Joan's  husband  was  never  likely  to 
forget  or  think  less  of  the  man  who  had 
shielded  her  faults  and  pleaded  so  nobly  on  her 
behalf;  his  gratitude  to  Launcelot  was  true  as 
his  own  nature.  '  There  is  nothing  I  would  not 
do  for  him ;  but  he  is  right — we  are  better  apart 
just  now,'  Mr.  Thorpe  said  to  himself.  '  If 
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Joan  ever  comes  back  he  will  see  then  what  he 
is  to  both  of  us.'  But  here  he  sighed  bitterly, 
for  the  doubt  lay  heavy  in  his  mind,  would  she 
eyjsr  come  back  ? 

Alas  !  those  Sundays  were  fast  becoming 
the  torment  and  delight  of  his  life ;  through 
the  week  he  counted  the  hours  until  he  saw 
her  again,  and  yet  he  never  left  her  with- 
out that  miserable  numb  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

What  was  the  use  of  gazing  at  her  loveli- 
ness if  he  could  not  see  one  softened  look  on 
that  fair  face,  when  light  mocking  words  an- 
swered his  most  serious  words,  when  she  would 
riot  be  grave  or  earnest  for  a  moment  unless 
they  were  alone  together,  and  then  she  froze 
into  a  statue  ? 

It  was  just  as  though  she  said  to  him, '  Yes, 
you  are  my  husband,  and  I  cannot  refuse  to 
obey  you ;  but  you  shall  have  nothing  but 
passive  obedience  from  me.  I  will  not  try 
to  understand  your  wishes.  I  will  talk  or  be 
silent  as  I  like.  I  will  not  be  coaxed  into  any 
show  of  interest.  I  will  be  absolutely  free  to 
follow  my  own  whims,' 

'  She  hates  me.  I  believe  she  loathes  the 
very  sight  of  me,  or  she  would  not  treat  me  so.' 
And  actually  that  hard,  self-repressed  man  put 
down  his  head  on  the  table  and  cried  like  a 
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child  with  the  sheer  hopelessness  and  misery  of 
it  all. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  paid  Joan  another  visit 
during  the  following  week.  She  was  calling 
at  a  house  just  by,  and  she  thought  she  would 
spend  half-an-hour  with  the  girl  and  see  if  her 
lecture  had  worked  any  beneficial  results. 

She  found  Joan  in  the  pretty  little  sitting- 
room  that  had  been  allotted  to  her  private  use ; 
she  was  working  at  her  embroidery-frame,  but 
looked  rather  pale  and  subdued.  As  usual  she 
brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  her  friend,  and,  in 
the  bustle  of  finding  her  a  comfortable  seat, 
ringing  for  tea,  and  waiting  on  her,  asking 
questions  all  the  time,  she  began  to  look  more 
like  herself. 

'  Yes,  I  have  everything  I  want,  so  please 
sit  down.  I  cannot  stay  long,  so  we  must  get 
our  talk  over  quickly.  Did  your  husband  come 
last  Sunday,  my  dear,  and  did  you  keep  your 
promise  ? ' 

4 1  had  no  chance,'  returned  Joan  in  rather 
a  depressed  voice,  and  then  she  tried  to  pluck 
up  a  little  spirit.  'The  young  woman  was  on 
her  best  behaviour,  but  the  young  man  played 
truant.' 

6  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Thorpe  never  came  ? ' 

'  No,  and  he  is  not  coming  next  Sunday,  or 
the  Sunday  after.  There,  you  may  read  his 
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letter  if  you  like.     Oh,  there  is  nothing  that 
you  may  not  see,'  as  Mrs.  Chudleigh  hesitated. 

'  MY  DEAR  JOAN, — I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  meeting  for 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks ;  a  very  unexpected 
piece  of  business  calls  me  to  Dublin,  and  I 
shall  be  detained  there  for  at  least  a  fortnight. 
I  am  sending  you  the  name  of  my  hotel  in  case 
you  care  to  write  to  me.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive 
any  such  letter. 

'  I  must  let  you  know,  too,  that  your  sub- 
scription to  Mudie  is  paid,  so  you  may  send  at 
once  for  any  books  you  wish,  and  I  have 
ordered  the  music  for  you.  Pray  tell  me  any- 
thing more  that  you  need.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  me 
to  gratify  your  wishes.  I  have  a  good  income 
now,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  deny  yourself 
anything.  Please  treat  my  purse  as  your  own 
from  this  moment. 

'  I  remain, 

'  Your  affectionate  Husband, 
<IVAN  THORPE.' 

'  Oh,  Joan  !  what  a  kind  letter  !  You  will 
answer  it,  will  you  not  ?  ' 

4 1  suppose  I  must,  but  it  is  very  provoking. 
It  makes  me  so  nervous  to  write  to  Ivan.  His 
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sentences  are  stiff,  but  mine  will  be  stiffer  still. 
Of  course  I  must  thank  him  for  the  books  and 
the  music,  for  I  know  they  have  given  him 
trouble,  but  I  wish  he  had  not  mentioned  his 
purse.' 

'  My  dear,  he  intends  you  to  assert  your 
rights.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  have  no  rights  '  she  returned 
hurriedly,  and  her  manner  was  a  little  forced  ; 
4  and  I  will  not  help  myself  to  any  of  his 
money.  I  have  plenty  of  my  own,  and  I  shall 
tell  him  I  want  nothing — nothing  at  all — and  I 
shall  sign  myself  his  dutiful  wife.' 

'  I  think  that  expression  will  hurt  him  ;  you 
see  he  has  put  "  affectionate  "  in  his  letter/ 

'  And  I  am  to  follow  his  lead  like  a  little 
sheep  ?  No,  thank  you  ;  I  must  write  my  letter 
my  own  way,  but  it  shall  be  a  very  civil  letter, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  tell  him  last  Sunday's  text. 
Oh,  no,  I  forgot,7  and  here  Joan  blushed  up  to 
her  eyes,  and  began  to  laugh,  neither  would 
she  repeat  the  text  for  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  benefit ; 
behaviour  that  sorely  puzzled  that  lady. 

But  in  her  own  mind  she  was  convinced 
that  Joan  missed  the  excitement  of  those 
Sundays  ;  they  gave  a  sort  of  piquancy  and  zest 
to  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Most  likely  her 
power  of  tormenting  her  husband  gave  her 
pleasure,  or  perhaps,  as  Mrs.  Chudleigh  chari- 
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tably  suspected,  she  was  disappointed  at  not 
carrying  out  her  good  resolutions. 

'I  shall  have  forgotten  them  by  the  time 
Ivan  comes  home,'  she  said  a  little  defiantly, 
'  and  then  you  will  have  to  give  me  another 
lecture.' 

What  was  to  be  done  with  such  a  provoking 
creature  ?  Perhaps  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  way  was 
the  best  after  all ;  for  she  took  Joan's  face 
between  her  hands  and  looked  into  the  girl's 
eyes  until  they  drooped  under  their  black 
lashes. 

'  That  is  right,  my  child,  don't  be  ashamed 
of  letting  me  see  that  you  miss  your  husband. 
A  noble  creature  such  as  he  is  ought  to  be 
missed.  Let  him  read  the  welcome  on  your 
face  ;  he  wil]  need  no  words,  Joan — only  just 
that  look  in  your  eyes  to  make  his  heart  jump 
for  joy.' 
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CHAPTEK   XXXV. 

4  JOAN — REALLY — JOAN  !  ' 

1  Pale  was  the  perfect  face  ; 
The  bosom  with  long  sighs  labour'd ;  aud  meek 
Seem'd  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  luminous  eyes, 
And  the  voice  trembled,  and  the  hand. 

She  paid 

Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  fail'd 
In  sweet  humility ;  had  fail'd  in  all.' — Tennyson's  Princess. 

ABOUT  three  weeks  after  this  Launcelot  was 
walking  over  the  bridge  one  afternoon  when  he 
encountered  Dr.  Maxwell,  and  they  stopped 
simultaneously. 

'  Why,  Maxwell,  you  are  quite  a  stranger ; 
when  are  you  coming  up  to  dine  with  us  ? ' 

4  Oh,  you  must  not  ask  me  yet.  I  am 
terribly  busy — several  bad  cases.  By  the  bye, 
I  suppose  you  are  on  your  way  to  see  poor 
Thorpe  ? ' 

'  Poor  Thorpe !  what  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ? ' 

•'  What,  have  they  not  told  you  ? ' 

'  I  have  heard  absolutely  nothing.' 
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'  Then  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  shocked  to 
hear  that  poor  Miss  Thorpe  met  with  a  terrible 
accident  last  night.  You  know  what  a  fog  we 
had.  Well,  on  crossing  the  road  from  the 
station  she  was  knocked  down  by  a  van.' 

6  Good  heavens  ! ' 

4  It  is  a  bad  affair  ;  there  are  no  bones 
actually  broken,  though  she  is  cut  about  and 
contused,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  there  is  not 
internal  mischief.  Happily  her  face  and  the 
upper  part  of  her  body  have  escaped,  but  the 
worst  part  is  that  she  was  knocked  against  the 
kerbstone,  and  the  spine  has  received  severe 
injury.' 

Launcelot  was  silent  from  sheer  feeling, 
but  at  last  he  put  the  question — 

4  What  is  it  you  fear — that  she  will  die  ?  ' 

*  No,  that  she  will  not  walk  again.  We 
have  just  had  Montague  down,  and  this  is  his 
opinion  too.'  And  here  Dr.  Maxwell  explained 
the  case  to  Launcelot  in  technical  language, 
giving  him  their  reasons  for  fearing  paralysis  of 
the  lower  members.  '  Montague  will  be  down 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  by  that  time  we 
shall  know  how  far  the  patient  is  internally 
injured.' 

'  Does  Thorpe  know  all  this  ?  ' 

'Yes,  and  of  course  he  is  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed ;  he  keeps  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
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for  her  to  die  at  once  than  lead  this  death  in 
life ;  but  we  have  no  choice  in  such  matters,' 
finished  Dr.  Maxwell,  with  a  faint  shrug.  '  I 
tell  him  that  it  is  very  unlikely  Miss  Thorpe 
will  make  an  old  woman,  and,  strange  to  say, 
that  was  the  only  speech  that  seemed  to  corn- 
fort  him.' 

'  I  must  go  to  him  at  once.' 

'  Very  well,  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the 
door.  I  never  told  you  that  fortunately  I  was 
passing  just  after  the  accident  happened,  and  I 
helped  to  carry  Miss  Thorpe  into  the  house.' 

'  And  you  are  attending  her  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  of  course  I  wished  for  a  consulta- 
tion. There  were  complications  that  made  me 
fear  for  the  result.  Charlotte  came  over  last 
night,  but  we  have  a  nurse  now ;  but  I  tell 
Thorpe  she  will  never  be  able  to  do  her  work 
single-handed.  The  patient  will  need  watching 
night  and  day  foi;  a  time.' 

'  Is  she  conscious  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  her  head  was  untouched  ;  but  she 
has  hardly  spoken,  and  seems  in  great  suffering. 
That  points  to  internal  mischief.  She  begged 
her  brother  to  go  downstairs,  and  seemed 
anxious  that  he  should  be  spared  anything 
painful,  and  then  she  thanked  Charlotte  for 
coming  to  her,  and  that  was  all.' 

'  Did  the  consultation  seem  to  disturb  her  ?  ' 
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'  No  ;  she  was  very  patient  under  Monta- 
gue's examination.  "  I  suppose  it  is  very 
serious?  "  she  said  to  him.  But  he  evaded  her 
question.  I  do  not  know  her  well,  but  I  should 
say  she  had  a  strong,  self-reliant  nature.  Here 
we  are  at  No.  8,  and  I  can  see  Mr.  Thorpe  is  in 
his  study.  Tell  him  I  shall  look  in  about  five.' 

'  This  is  a  bad  business,  Merton,'  observed 
Launcelot  when  the  housemaid  opened  the 
door.  She  was  an  old  confidential  servant, 
and  Miss  Thorpe  was  much  attached  to  her. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  sir — my  poor  mistress  !  Who 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  happening  ? 
I  am  thankful  that  you  have  come  to  see  master, 
for  he  was  in  a  terrible  way  yesterday.'  And 
Merton,  who  looked  as  though  she  had  not 
closed  her  eyes  all  night — which  indeed  was 
the  case — knocked  at  the  study  door. 

'  So  you  •  have  heard  ?  '  was  Mr.  Thorpe's 
greeting  as  Launcelot  silently  wrung  his  hand. 

'  Yes,  I  have  heard.  I  met  Maxwell  on  the 
bridge  just  now  and  he  told  me,  and  then  I 
came  at  once.  I  wish  you  had  sent  for  me  last 
night,  Thorpe.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  what  could  you  have 
done?  Women  have  much  the  best  of  it  in 
one  way ;  they  can  make  themselves  useful  in 
an  emergency  when  a  man  has  simply  to  stand 
aside.' 
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'  Oh,  I  should  have  found  something  to  do  ; 
at  least  you  would  not  have  been  left  lonely. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  night  you  must 
have  passed  ;  but  of  course  you  had  Maxwell  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  con- 
sideration ;  and  then  Miss  Maxwell  came  and 
sat  up  with  Merton.  I  call  that  Christian 
charity.' 

'  Yes,  she  is  a  good  creature.' 

'  I  suppose  Maxwell  told  you  all.  As  soon 
as  the  telegraph  office  was  open  he  telegraphed 
to  Dr.  Montague,  and  also  for  a  nurse ;  she  has 
just  arrived,  and  Miss  Maxwell  has  gone  home.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  had  a  consultation.  Mon- 
tague is  a  first-rate  man.' 

'  Ah,  but  his  skill  can  avail  nothing  here. 
Think  of  my  poor  Eachel  condemned  to  such  a 
hideous  doom — partial  paralysis,  that  is  what 
they  fear.  Think  what  that  means — to  be  as 
helpless  as  an  infant!  When  they  told  me 
what  they  feared  I  felt  that  I  would  rather 
have  heard  her  death-warrant.  What  has  she 
done  that  such  a  punishment  should  come  upon 
her?' 

Launcelot  was  silent,  but  certain  words, 
spoken  by  a  Divine  Teacher,  came  .into  his 
mind  :  '  Think  ye  that  these  Galilasans  were 
sinners  above  all  the  Galileans  because  they 
have  suffered  such  things  ?  '  But  he  did  not 
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speak  them.  They  were  both  God-fearing, 
religious  men,  but  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  either  of  them  to  speak  of  what  lay  so  deep 
in  their  nature.  So  he  only  put  his  hand  on 
Mr.  Thorpe's  shoulder  and  said  quietly — 

'Things  may  be  better  than  you  think, 
Thorpe.'  But  the  other  only  shook  his  head 
despondently. 

'  Of  course  we  have  all  our  faults,  and 
Eachel  has  hers.  Things  have  not  been  quite 
comfortable  between  us  for  the  last  two  months, 
but  all  the  same  she  was  my  best  friend.  You 
at  least,  Chudleigh,  know  what  we  have  been 
to  each  other.' 

'Yes,  I  know.' 

'  And  now  to  be  told  that,  as  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  her  work  is  over ;  and 
after  such  an  active  life,  too  !  She  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  that  society  ever  since  it  was 
formed,  and  what  will  they  do  without  her? 
I  have  known  trouble  enough,  God  knows,  of 
late,  but  when  this  happened  last  night  I  felt  as 
though  my  cup  of  bitterness  were  brimming 
over.' 

6  You  must  try  to  bear  up,  Thorpe.'  But 
as  Launcelot  spoke  he  felt  that  his  friend  was 
speaking  the  truth,  and  that  his  cup  was  lite- 
rally overflowing  with  bitterness.  There  were 
lines  on  his  face  and  fresh  streaks  of  grey  in  his 
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hair  that  had  not  been  there  two  months  ago  ; 
and  now,  because  he  had  not  suffered  enough, 
as  he  told  himself,  his  faithful  friend  had  been 
struck  down  at  his  side  in  the  very  fulness  of 
life  and  energy,  and  the  deep  tide  of  his  bro- 
therly love  and  pity  washed  away  all  the 
remembrance  of  the  injury  she  had  wrought, 
and  he  could  only  think  of  her  as  the  devoted 
sister  whose  care  had  saved  his  life  when  he  was 
a  sickly  boy. 

'  Yes,  I  must  bear  up,  for  she  will  need  me, 
poor  Eachel !  '  he  said,  more  in  answer  to  his 
own  thoughts  than  to  Launcelot's  little  speech. 
4  She  has  no  one  but  me.  When  I  was  a  little 
fellow  she  gave  up  everything  to  devote  herself 
to  me.  Night  and  day  she  never  left  me,  and 
she  was  a  young  girl  then ;  so  it  is  my  turn 
now  to  wait  upon  her.' 

'  I  only  trust  that  she  may  be  spared  suf- 
fering.' 

'  Oh,  if  they  could  tell  us  that !  but  they  do 
not  know  themselves.  Whatever  she  has  to 
bear  she  will  bear  without  complaint,  but  her 
life  will  be  just  a  martyrdom.' 

'Try  and  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of 
things,  Thorpe.' 

6 1  do  try,  but  I  think  anything  like  hope 
is  crushed  out  of  me.  No  ;  Eachel  and  I  must 
dree  our  weird  to  the  bitter  end.' 
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Then  it  was  that  a  thought  came  to 
Launcelot,  one  of  those  impulses  that  seem  like 
an  inner  inspiration.  '  Go  to  her,'  it  said ; 
c  make  a  final  appeal.'  And  his  cheek  flushed, 
and*  then  he  took  out  his  watch  and  looked 
at  it. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you,  Thorpe,  but 
I  shall  be  here  to-morrow.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  something  to  do  for  you.' 

4  There  is  nothing,  nothing  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  it  does  me  good  to  see  you.  I  hoped 
you  would  have  stayed  with  me.' 

'  I  have  some  business,  but  I  may  possibly 
come  back ;  do  not  expect  me  though.  You 
will  be  sure  to  see  me  to-morrow.  Maxwell 
will  be  here  directly — he  told  me  to  say  so.' 
Then  Launcelot  walked  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  station  and  Mr.  Thorpe  went  back  to  his 
study. 

Launcelot  took  the  train  to  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  then  jumping  into  a  hansom  had  him- 
self driven  to  Truro  Square.  He  found  Joan 
alone  in  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Medhurst 
had  a  cold  that  confined  her  to  her  own  room. 

She  was  evidently  surprised  to  see  Launcelot, 
and  her  colour  rose  at  the  sight  of  him. 

'  You  are  the  last  person  I  expected  to  see, 
Mr.  Chudleigh  ! '  she  said,  trying  to  appear  at 
her  ease.  ;  When  I  heard  wheels  I  made  up 
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my  mind  that  it  was  Mrs.  Chudleigh  or 
Pauline.' 

'  And  of  course  you  are  disappointed,'  with 
an  effort  to  throw  off  his  nervousness. 

'  Oh,  no.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you. 
It  is  so  long  since  we  met,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  me  all  the  news.  I  am  longing  to  hear 
how  Bee  gets  on  with  the  Sylvesters.' 

'  Very  well,  I  believe.  She  rides  a  good 
deal,  but,  Mrs.  Thorpe,  I  have  come  upon 
rather  a  serious  errand.  Do  you  know  your 
sister-in-law  has  met  with  a  sad  accident  ? ' 

'Eachel?' 

'  Yes.  I  only  heard  of  it  two  hours  ago, 
and  I  went  at  once  to  Priory  Eoad.  Your  poor 
husband  is  in  great  trouble,'  and  then  he  gave 
her  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Dr.  Max- 
well and  his  subsequent  visit  to  Priory  Eoad. 

Joan  became  very  pale  as  she  listened  to 
him ;  her  lips  twitched  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes. 

'  Oh,  how  dreadful !  1  never  heard  any- 
thing so  shocking.  Poor  Eachel !  and  she  will 
never  walk  again.  And  she  suffers,  too,  you 
say?' 

'  Yes,  they  fear  she  is  internally  hurt.' 

'  Poor  creature !  Oh,  I  am  more  sorry  for 
her  than  I  can  say,  and  Ivan  takes  it  badly  ? J 

'  Very  badly.     It  has  been  such  a  shock  to 
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him,  you  see.  He  looks  wretched,  I  suppose 
he  did  not  sleep  last  night,  and  they  are  all  so 
busy  with  her  that  they  cannot  attend  to  his 
comfort.  He  looked  absolutely  ill,  poor  fellow ! 
there  was  quite  a  shrunken  look  about  him.' 

Launcelot  was  certainly  not  mincing  matters, 
but  he  was  determined  to  put  things  in  their 
strongest  light  before  Joan,  but  he  was  hardly 
prepared  for  the  result  of  his  words. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  said,  bursting  into  tears,  '  do 
you  think  I  may  go  to  him  ?  Would  he  be 
very  angry  if  he  saw  me  ?  ' 

'  Angry,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thorpe — why?  I 
have  come  here  with  the  express  purpose  of 
asking  you  to  come  back  with  me.' 

;  Do  you  mean  that  Ivan  has  sent  for  me?' 

c  No,  I  cannot  say  that ; '  but  he  was  sorry 
to  see  how  the  eager  light  died  out  of  her  eyes 
at  his  words  ;  '  your  name  was  not  mentioned 
between  us ;  but  as  he  talked  to  me  of  his 
trouble  the  thought  came  into  my  mind  that  I 
would  come  and  tell  you  how  things  were.' 

'  You  are  very  good — very  kind  to  have 
taken  all  this  trouble  ;  but,  Ivan — oh,  Mr. 
Chudleigh,  I  am  afraid  if  he  should  be  angry!" 

'  He  will  not  be  angry.' 

6  How  do  you  know  ?  I  am  not  forgiven 
yet.  1  think  it  is  rather  a  bold  thing  for  me 
to  do.' 
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'  What,  to  go  to  your  husband  when  he  is 
in  trouble  ? ' 

'  Yes,  if  he  is  still  offended  with  me ; 
besides,  he  will  be  thinking  of  her  now,  and 
he  will  not  want  me.' 

'  Mrs.  Thorpe,  if  I  were  you  I  should  go/ 

4  Why?' 

'  Because  it  is  your  duty  to  be  with  your 
husband ;  and  because  he  is  eating  out  his 
noble  heart  with  sorrow  and  loneliness.  Never 
mind  whether  he  is  angry  or  not.  Just  listen 
to  your  woman's  heart  that  is  prompting  you 
to  go  to  him.' 

'  I  want  to  go,'  she  whispered.  '  I  do  not 
feel  I  can  keep  away.' 

4  Will  you  put  on  your  bonnet  then  ?  and  I 
will  take  you.  I  have  kept  my  hansom,  so  we 
shall  be  at  the  station  in  a  few  minutes.  Do 
not  delay.  Please  go  and  get  ready.'  And  as 
she  stood  irresolutely  by  her  chair  he  took  her 
hand  and  led  her  to  the  door.  '  Do  not  keep 
me  waiting,'  he  said  smiling  at  her,  and  she 
went  upstairs  as  obediently  as  a  child. 

'  God  bless  her !  she  has  a  good  heart,  and 
it  belongs  to  her  husband,'  thought  Launcelot 
as.  he  went  back  into  the  room.  And  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  he  blessed  her  again  in 
his  inmost  soul  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  sorrow 
she  had  caused  him,  she  had  yet  left  her  image 
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pure  and  unstained  in  his  mind.  '  I  always 
said  she  was  good,  in  spite  of  all,'  he  said 
triumphantly,  as  though  this  thought  were  his 
sole  comfort. 

Joan  hardly  spoke  during  their  journey,  but 
sat  quiet  and  subdued  in  her  corner  of  the 
railway  carriage.  Now  and  then  the  wide, 
beautiful  eyes  had  a  scared  look  in  them,  but 
she  did  not  again  say  she  was  afraid,  only  as 
they  walked  down  Priory  Eoad  in  the  Novem- 
ber dusk  she  suddenly  touched  Launcelot's  arm. 

'  Are  you  coming  in  with  me  ? ' 

'  Well,  no  ;  that  would  hardly  do.' 

'  I  suppose  not.  Do  you  mind  walking  up 
and  down  for  a  few  minutes?  I  know  it  is 
childish  of  me  to  ask  you,  but  it  will  give  me 
more  courage  if  I  feel  you  are  just  outside.' 

'  Very  well.  I  will  be  on  guard  for  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour — not  longer,  remember.' 

'  No,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  satisfy  me. 
If  he  send  me  away,  I  shall  join  you  before 
that,' 

'  He  will  not  send  you  away/ 

'  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  There,  I  have 
actually  forgotten  my  gloves — how  absurd  ! 
Did  you  notice  the  omission,  Mr.  Chudleigh  ? ' 
But  Launcelot  assured  her  gravely  that  he  had 
noticed  nothing,  and  then  he  set  open  the  high 
iron  gate  and  rang  the  bell  for  her.  He  heard 
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the  servant — it  was  not  Merton — ask  Joan's 
name,  but  he  did  not  catch  her  answer. 

Joan  did  not  give  her  name.  '  Your  master 
knows  me/  she  said  quickly,  and  she  walked 
towards  the  study.  A  hesitating  knock  was 
followed  by  a  somewhat  drowsy  '  Come  in,' 
and  without  waiting  for  her  courage  to  ooze 
out  Joan  opened  the  door. 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  sitting  by  the  fire ;  perhaps 
he  had  been  asleep,  for  his  eyes  looked  heavy 
and  dazed,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  rise 
from  his  chair  when  he  saw  Joan.  The  pale 
haggardness  of  his  face  filled  her  with  dismay. 
Launcelot  was  right ;  he  certainly  looked  ill. 
'Always  the  same  dream,'  she  heard  him 
mutter ;  c  she  comes  in  at  that  door  and  looks 
at  me.' 

4  It  is  really  Joan — it  is  no  dream — wake 
up,  Ivan,'  she  said,  coming  closer  to  him,  but 
not  venturing  to  touch  him ;  then  he  gave  a 
great  start. 

'  Joan — really — Joan!  and  here ! ' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  taking  courage,  for  he  had 
not  repulsed  her,  arid  there  was  a  strange 
eagerness  in  his  voice  that  thrilled  her  and 
drew  her  closer.  '  Yes,  do  not  be  angry  with 
me,  Ivan,  and  send  me  away ; '  and  then  she 
knelt  down  beside  him,  and  he  could  see  the 
marks  of  recent  tears  upon  her  face,  and  the 
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wistfulness  in  her  great  grey  eyes,  and  if  he 
did  not  take  her  to  his  heart  at  that  mo- 
ment it  was  because  he  wanted  her  to  speak 
and  tell  him  how  this  miracle  had  been 
effected,  that  she  had  come  to  him  of  her  own 
accord. 

'  Oh,'  she  went  on,  but  he  could  hear  how 
her  voice  trembled,  '  when  Mr.  Chudleigh  came 
and  told  me  what  had  happened  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  not  stop  away  any  longer,  as 
though  I  must  brave  everything  to  let  you 
know  how  sorry  I  am  for  her  and  you  too. 
Poor  Eachel !  to  think  of  what  she  is  suffering ! 
but  I  will  be  so  good,  so  good,  if  you  will  only 
let  me  stay  and  nurse  her.' 

'  You  will  stay  here  with  her  and  me  ?  say 
that  again,  Joan.' 

'  Why,  how  could  she  go,  poor  soul !  when 
she  will  never  walk  again,  and  will  have  to  be 
tended  like  a  baby.  She  will  want  a  sister  then 
to  wait  upon  her.  Oh,  Ivan  !  do  you  think  she 
will  forget  all  that  has  passed  ? ' 

6 1  think — I  think '  But  what  Mr.  Thorpe 

thought  was  never  rendered  in  words,  for  his 
voice  died  away ;  but  as  Joan  looked  at  him 
everything  was  made  plain  to  her  from  that 
moment,  and  she  not  only  knew  that  she  was 
forgiven,  but  that  he  had  always  loved  her,  and 
as  she  felt  his  arms  round  her  she  lifted  up  her 
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face  to  his,  and  the  husband  and  wife  kissed 
each  other. 

There  were  broken  words,  sacred  confi- 
dences never  to  be  forgotten  by  either  speaker 
during  the  agitated  minutes  that  followed  the 
reconciliation.  Of  the  two  the  man  was  the 
most  moved ;  his  nature  was  stirred  to  its  very 
depths.  Joan  wept  and  trembled  as  she 
realised  for  the  first  time  how  she  had  trifled 
with  this  generous  heart,  how  she  had  goaded 
and  wounded  it  without  compunction  and  pity, 
for  the  veil  was  withdrawn  now  from  her  eyes, 
and  she  knew  that  what  she  had  taken  for 
coldness  was  the  proud  reticence  of  a  great  love. 

'  If  I  had  only  known  that  you  really  cared 
for  me  ! '  she  said  more  than  once. 

'  Cared  for  you,  oh,  my  darling !  if  you 
knew  how  I  wanted  you,  and  what  those 
Sundays  were  to  me !  Often  and  often  I  would 
have  taken  you  in  my  arms  and  begged  you 
to  come  back,  but  your  coldness  stopped  me  ; 
one  kind  word  would  have  opened  my  lips.' 

'  Oh,  Ivan !  and  I  only  teased  you.  I  longed 
to  be  friends  all  the  time,  but  it  was  my  horrid 
pride.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  had  been 
repulsed  once,  and  that  I  would  never  give  you 
a  chance  of  repelling  me  again/ 

'Kepulsed,  Joan?' 

'  Yes,  that  night  at  the  Witchens,  when  you 
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would  not  look  at  me,  though  I  pleaded  with 
you.  If  }Tou  had  listened  to  me  I  should  have 
been  kneeling  beside  you  then  as  I  am  kneeling 
now.' 

'  Are  you  kneeling,  my  darling  ?  and  I  never 
knew  it.  How  tired  you  must  be !  and  yet  your 
dear  face  looks  so  fresh  and  beautiful.  Let  me 
give  you  this  chair.'  But  Joan  resisted  this ; 
she  was  not  tired  a  bit,  and  she  liked  her 
position  ;  and  as  she  put  her  head  down  on  his 
shoulder  and  nestled  to  him,  Mr.  Thorpe  was 
satisfied  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were. 
Joan  was  accepting  her  happiness  with  a  child's 
simplicity ;  everything  had  come  right,  and  she 
and  Ivan  would  never  misunderstand  each 
other  again,  only  she  said  to  him  once  half 
playfully  and  half  seriously — 

4  You  are  saying  all  these  pretty  things"  to 
me,  and  I  am,  oh  !  so  proud  to  hear  them  ;  but 
you  know  I  am  still  Joan,  and  shall  disappoint 
you  again  and  again.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,'  he  answered 
in  an  offhand  way.  '  I  dare  say  you  will 
behave  very  badly  sometimes,  and  give  me 
plenty  of  trouble,  but  I  shall  be  proof  against 
annoyance  now  when  you  tease  me.  I  shall 
remind  you  of  your  own  words.' 

'  What  words  ?  '  she  whispered,  pressing 
closer  to  him. 
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'  That  you  love  me,  and  that  you  have 
never  cared  for  any  other  man ;  you  will  not 
be  able  to  contradict  that — — ' 

'  And  of  course  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that 
I  should  care  for  my  own  husband,5  she  returned 
with  a  charming  pout,  '  especially  after  all  he 
has  done  for  me.  Ivan,  I  don't  mean  ever  to 
be  afraid  of  you  again,  but  how  could  I  help  it 
when  you  kept  me  at  such  a  distance  ?  but  we 
have  both  been  very  foolish  people,  but  we 
know  better  now.' 

'  I  only  hope  I  shall  not  spoil  you,  Joan/ 

'  Try  it,'  she  returned  with  a  beaming  look 
at  him  ,  '  you  will  see  how  spoiling  agrees  with 
me.  When  people  are  proud  of  me  and  make 
much  of  me,  I  always  feel  as  blissful  as  a  cat 
warming  herself  before  a  fire  in  a  placid, 
contented,  purring  state.'  You  must  never 
look  sternly  at  me  again.' 

'Not  when  you  wear  that  smile  for  me, 
certainly.  Joan,  do  you  know,  has  anyone 
told  you  that  you  have  grown  more  beautiful 
than  ever  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  to  hear  his  blarney ! '  she  said,  blushing 
nevertheless  with  pleasure.  6  Did  you  ever  pay 
me  compliments  before,  Ivan  ? '  But  if  he 
talked  nonsense  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  it 
might  be  forgiven  him  when  he  was  dizzy  with 
this  unexpected  happiness. 
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But  they  both  looked  a  little  foolish  when 
the  maid  came  in  and  told  them  that  dinner  was 
waiting ;  as  it  was,  the  meal  was  unconscionably 
late,  but  Jane  had  almost  forgotten  her  master. 

'  I  hope  you  have  laid  for  Mrs.  Thorpe,'  he 
observed  nervous] y,  conscious  that  Jane's  eyes 
were  resting  on  Joan's  face  with  undisguised 
curiosity  ;  and  then  as  she  withdrew,  too  much 
astonished  to  answer,  he  helped  Joan  to  remove 
her  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  then  took  her  into 
the  dining-room. 

It  was  rather  an  awkward  meal,  for  neither 
of  them  liked  to  speak  much  while  Jane  re- 
mained in  the  room ;  but  once  when  Ivan 
looked  up  and  saw  his  wife's  face  opposite  to 
him  in  the  old  place,  as  she  sat  with  downcast 
eyes  playing  with  the  food  in  her  plate,  a  sort 
of  mist  rose  to  his  eyes  and  there  was  a  choking 
sensation  in  his  throat  as  he  thought  of  the  old 
desolate  days. 

As  soon  as  they  were  left  alone  Joan  glanced 
at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 

'  Ivan,  it  is  getting  late,  I  must  go  soon.' 

c  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  said,  almost 
dropping  his  glass  and  staring  at  her.  *  If  you 
think  that  I  shall  ever  let  you  out  of  my  sight 
again  you  are  mistaken,  Joan.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  must  go,'  she  returned  laugh- 
ing. '  Just  listen,  Ivan,'  and  as  he  came  round 
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to  her  she  took  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  c  I 
could  not  treat  Mrs.  Medhurst  so  badly.  You 
know  I  only  left  word  that  I  was  going  out 
with  Mr.  Chudleigh,  and  what  would  she  think 
if  I  never  came  back  at  all  ?  ' 

'  Nonsense  !  I  will  send  her  a  message.  You 
shall  not  leave  me,  Joan.' 

'  Oh !  now  we  have  the  old  masterful  Ivan  ; 
but,  indeed,  you  must  give  me  my  way  in  this. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  shabby,  and  I  am  fond  of 
Mrs.  Medhurst.  She  was  far  too  nice  for  a 
keeper.' 

'  Joan,  please  don't  be  provoking.' 

'  Provoking,  is  it  ?  Oh  the  tyranny  of  these 
husbands  I  But,  Ivan,  you  must  hear  reason  ; 
take  me  back  to  Truro  Square,  the  air  will  do 
you  good,  and  you  look  frightfully  pale.  Then 
you  will  be  able  to  sleep,  and  when  you  wake 
in  the  morning  you  will  remember  that  you 
have  to  fetch  me.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  to  fetch  you,  am  I  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  but  not  too  early,  please.  I  have 
all  my  things  to  pack.  If  you  are  good  you 
may  come  to  luncheon,  and  then  this  young 
woman  will  be  ready  for  you.' 

6 1  wonder  you  have  the  heart  to  leave  me.' 
Then  Joan  looked  very  softly  at  him. 

'  It  is  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  selfish.  Ivan,  will  you  promise  me 
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one  thing? — do  not  tell  Kachei  that  I  have 
been  here.' 

'I  should  not  have  told  her,'  he  returned 
rather  sadly  ;  '  there  must  be  nothing  to  agitate 
her  just  yet.' 

;  No  ;  and  I  will  tell  her  myself.  Oh,  I 
mean  to  be  so  good  to  her,  and  to  you  too.  I 
think  I  am  too  happy  ever  to  be  naughty 
again/  And  then  as  Joan  took  her  husband's 
arm  and  walked  with  him  in  the  dim  starlight, 
a  sense  of  peace  and  right- doing  seemed  to 
steal  over  her,  and  she  knew  the  contrary 
currents  of  her  nature  would  be  checked  and 
controlled  by  the  calm  force  of  her  husband's 
will — that  reasonable  man's  will  which  is  re- 
J  moved  at  once  from  weakness  and  tyranny. 

'  No,  I  shall  never  misunderstand  Ivan 
again,'  were  the  last  waking  thoughts  that  night 
before  she  sank  into  a  happy  drearn. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 
EACHEL'S  NEMESIS. 

'  Thou  hast  done  well,  perhaps, 
To  show  how  closely  wound 
Dark  threads  of  sin  and  self 
With  our  best  deeds  are  found  ; 
How  great  and  noble  hearts, 
Stirring  for  lofty  aims, 
Have  still  some  earthly  care 
A  meaner  spirit  claims.' 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

So  it  was  that  Ivan  Thorpe  won  his  wife's  heart 
and  kept  it,  and  that  in  his  trouble  Joan  proved 
his  truest  comforter. 

When  Launcelot  called  the  next  day  he 
looked  at  his  friend  somewhat  keenly. 

'  It  is  all  right  then.    I  am  so  glad,  Thorpe.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  going  to  fetch  her  now  ;  she 
could  not  stay  last  night  because  they  were 
expecting  her  back.' 

'  Don't  let  me  keep  you.  I  only  want  to 
know  how  Miss  Thorpe  is  this  morning.' 

c  We  hope  the  pain  is  lessening.  She  cer- 
tainly slept  a  little.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
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Maxwell  just  now,  and  he  Deemed  rather  more 
hopeful ;  but  we  are  to  keep  her  perfectly  quiet 
for  the  next  week  or  two  ;  she  must  not  even 
know  that  Joan  is  in  the  house.' 

'  You  will  have  to  be  very  careful  then.' 

6  Oh,  yes,  we  must  be  careful.  Happily 
the  house  is  old,  and  the  walls  are  thicker  than 
in  modern  houses,  and  the  stairs  are  car- 
peted.' 

'  Still  Miss  Thorpe  has  sharp  eyes,  and  that 
very  cheerful  expression  may  tell  tales.'  Then 
Mr.  Thorpe  laughed. 

'  Of  course  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I 
feel  grave  enough  when  I  am  in  her  room.  What 
a  mystery  life  is,  Chudleigh !  One  is  struck  down 
and  another  uplifted  at  the  same  moment.  Last 
evening,  as  I  sat  alone  in  my  study,  I  thought 
things  were  at  their  worst,  and  then  I  looked 
up,  arid  there  was  Joan's  face.' 

6 1  am  glad  you  think  I  did  not  take  a 
liberty  in  going  to  her.' 

6  My  dear  fellow,  a  liberty  ?  what  do  I  not 
owe  to  you  ? — everything,  everything  ! ' 

'  Absolutely  nothing.' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  1  am  not  weighed  down  with  a 
sense  of  my  indebtedness — not  at  all.  You 
have  been  like  a  brother  to  me,  and  have 
treated  Joan  with  the  chivalry  and  good  faith 
of  a  gentleman.  Why,  it  is  to  you  I  owe  my 
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life  and  my  wife's  return,  and  yet  I  am  not  to 
speak  of  my  gratitude  ! ' 

'  No,  indeed  ;  there  must  be  no  such  word 
between  us,  Thorpe.' 

'  Oh,  but  there  must  be  for  Joan  and  for 
myself  too.  We  will  not  incur  such  benefits 
without  owning  ourselves  grateful.  If  I  am 
happy  enough  to  possess  such  a  friend,  I  may 
surely  speak  out  my  mind  to  him.' 

6  If  it  will  do  you  good,  Thorpe,  but  I  would 
rather  take  everything  for  granted  ;  besides,  I 
know  you  would  have  done  the  same  for  me.' 

4 1  don't  know  that.  I  am  not  Launcelot 
Chudleigh.' 

'  All  the  better  for  you,  old  fellow,'  remarked 
Lance  quaintly.  And  then  he  took  up  his  hat 
and  walked  with  his  friend  to  the  station. 

'  So  my  young  woman  is  ready  for  me,' 
were  Mr.  Thorpe's  first  words  as  Joan  came 
into  the  room  with  a  demure  air,  but  looking 
so  lovely. 

'  Oh,  yes,  and  you  are  ten  minutes  late.  I 
have  been  watching  for  you  for  the  last  hour, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  get  anxious  for  fear 
Rachel  was  not  so  well.' 

'  We  think  she  is  a  trifle  better,  dear,  but 
Chudleigh  came  in,  and  that  detained  me.  Are 
we  to  have  luncheon  here  ?  But  you  must 
come  away  directly  afterwards.  I  shall  not 
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be  satisfied  till  I  see  you  sitting  opposite  to 
me  in  the  study.  Why  are  you  laughing, 
Joan  ?  ' 

£  Because — because  you  are  so  ridiculous,' 
she  returned  with  a  loving  little  squeeze  of  his 
hand  to  make  up  for  her  rude  speech,  for  Joan 
could  not  long  remain  on  her  best  behaviour, 
and  it  was  too  delicious  to  see  Ivan  showing 
all  the  impatience  of  a  love-sick  boy.  '  But  I 
will  not  tease  you,  Ivan,  I  will  be  good ;  you 
shall  have  your  luncheon,  and  I  will  wait  upon 
you  like  a  dutiful  wife.' 

'  Indeed,  no  ;  I  mean  to  wait  on  my  own 
sweetheart.' 

'  Oh  !  to  think  of  him  courting  me  in 
that  way !  Ivan,  I  am  sorry  I  said  you 
looked  old — that  I  told  Mr.  Chudleigh  so.  I 
think  you  have  grown  younger — that  I  never 
knew  you  so  young  before/  But  though  Mr. 
Thorpe  smiled  at  this,  he  saw  very  well  that 
Joan  was  a  little  shy  of  him  this  morning,  and 
that  in  spite  of  her  bright  speeches  the  tears 
lay  very  near  the  surface.  Even  as  she  jested 
with  him,  speaking  of  herself  as  his  young 
woman  and  making  little  jokes  on  the  subject, 
her  changing  colour  and  quick,  restless  move- 
ments spoke  volumes  to  the  eyes  that  had  now 
learnt  to  read  her  so  truly. 

But  as  they  stood  together  on  the  steps  of 
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the  house  in  Priory  Eoad  Joan  slipped  her 
hand  into  her  husband's. 

'  Let  us  cross  it  together,  Ivan,'  she  whis- 
pered, and  now  he  could  see  her  eyes  were 
wet.  '  Do  you  remember  old  Biddy's  saying, 
"  Hand  in  hand  across  the  threshold  for  good 
luck,  acushla  "  ?  ' 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  in  no  mood  to  laugh  at 
Joan's  little  superstition  ;  he  only  held  her  hand 
very  tightly  as  though  he  understood  her 


meaning. 


But  when  they  had  entered  the  study  and 
he  had  made  her  remove  her  bonnet  he  would 
have  taken  her  in  his  arms  with  words  of  the 
sweetest  welcome,  but  she  put  his  hands  on  his 
shoulder  and  bade  him  wait  a  moment. 

'  Don't  kiss  me  yet,  Ivan  ;  I  want  to  say 
something  to  you.' 

'  My  darling,  it  was  all  said  yesterday,  and 
to-day  it  is  my  turn,  and  I  will  not  hear  one 
word  that  relates  to  the  past ;  this  is  our  new 
life  that  we  are  beginning  together.' 

c  Yes,  our  new  life,'  she  echoed,  '  but  I  want 
you  to  remember  all  I  said  to  you  yesterday. 
I  will  try  to  be  good ;  I  will  try  to  be  all  that 
a  wife  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  am  only  Joan,  I 
cannot  alter  my  nature/  .  - 

c  I  do  not  wish  it  altered,'  he  returned, 
looking  into  her  sad,  beautiful  eyes.  '  It  was 
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Joan  whom  I  loved  all  those  weary  years  ago, 
though  she  never  knew  what  was  in  my  heart 
for  her.  It  was  Joan  for  whom  I  pined  and 
sickened  in  my  loneliness,  and  whom  I  loved 
still  even  when  I  was  most  angry  with  her,  and 
it  is  the  same  Joan  whom  I  am  holding  in  my 
arms  now.'  And  then  she  no  longer  refused 
to  yield  herself  to  his  caresses. 

And  so  the  new  life  began  for  them  both, 
but  in  spite  of  their  happiness,  a  happiness  that 
increased  and  deepened  every  day,  there  was 
much  to  try  them. 

Upstairs  Joan  would  pass  her  sister-in-law's 
room  with  noiseless  footstep  and  bated  breath  ; 
now  and  then  she  would  pause  on  the  threshold 
as  the  faint  tones  of  Eachel's  voice  met  her  ears, 
then  the  tears  would  come  into  her  eyes  and  she 
would  hurry  on. 

Ivan,  too,  had  need  of  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection during  the  hours  he  spent  with  his 
sister,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  could  not 
entirely  hide  that  some  change  had  passed  over 
him ;  a  certain  brightness  of  eye  and  alertness 
of  movement  betrayed  him. 

Eachel  would  lie  and  look  at  him  rather 
wistfully ;  once  she  said  to  him,  with  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  her  voice,  '  How  well  you  look, 
Ivan  !  one  would  think  you  have  heard  some 
good  news.' 
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'  Well,  so  I  have,'  he  replied,  with  suspicious 
readiness.  '  Maxwell  tells  me  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  progress,  and  that  if  you  go 
on  as  you  are  doing  we  shall  see  a  decided 
improvement  in  a  few  days.' 

4  The  pain  is  far  less  now,'  she  returned 
with  a  short  sigh ;  '  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  that.  You  have  sent  off  the  letters, 
Ivan  ;  have  you  had  any  answer  ? ' 

4  Yes ;  Miss  Halliwell  will  undertake  the 
work.  I  will  show  you  her  letter  to-morrow. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  sensible  business-like  letter, 
and  she  speaks  so  kindly  of  you.  I  think  she 
will  be  the  right  person  in  the  right  place.  That 
was  a  happy  thought  of  yours.'  But  there  was  no 
answering  brightness  on  Eachel's  pale  face,  only 
a  slight  twitching  of  the  thin  lips  answered  him. 

A  fortnight  had  passed  since  Rachel's 
accident,  but  she  had  never  since  spoken  to  her 
brother  on  the  subject  of  her  helplessness.  She 
had  questioned  Dr.  Maxwell  and  had  learnt 
from  him  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
know — that  they  hoped  that  in  a  little  while  she 
would  cease  to  suffer,  but  she  must  never 
expect  to  lead  an  active  life  again. 

'And  I  am  only  forty-five — hardly  an  old 
woman,  Dr.  Maxwell.  But  there,  what  is  the  use 
of  complaining  ?  we  must  take  what  Providence 
orders/ 
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'  True  ;  and  things  might  be  much  worse,' 
he  returned,  with  a  man's  philosophy.  '  You 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  be  an  invalid  ; 
but  I  need  not  tell  you,  Miss  Thorpe,  that 
even  an  invalid  has  pleasures.  Now,  my  sister 
Brenda,  for  example,  is  one  oj  the  happiest 
women  I  know.'  But  Miss  Thorpe  remained 
silent.  Complaint  would  do  her  no  good,  and 
she  had  already  determined,  with  the  force  of  her 
strong  will,  that,  whatever  she  suffered,  no  weak 
repinings  should  pass  her  lips — that  she  would 
riot  add  to  Ivan's  trouble  by  letting  him  know 
what  she  suffered. 

So,  with  a  stern  heroism  that  belonged  to 
her  nature,  she  set  herself  to  face  the  future. 
The  work  was  taken  from  her,  but  at  least  she 
could  see  that  her  mantle  had  fallen  on  a  worthy 
successor,  and  as  soon  as  possible  she  had  sent 
for  her  brother,  and  had  begged  him  to  write 
letters  from  her  dictation,  and  one  of  these  was 
to  Miss  Halliwell. 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  to  know 
that  she  has  taken  it,'  she  went  on,  when  her 
brother  had  ceased  speaking.  '  I  should  have  been 
grieved  if  the  society  had  suffered  just  as  it  is  in 
such  good  working  order ;  but  Miss  Halliwell  is 
exactly  the  person  to  carry  on  the  work.  She 
is  strong,  has  no  nerves  ;  and  then  her  time 
is  her  own.  She  lives  with  a  married  sister  who 
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Las  no  children,  and  has  no   duties  to  fetter 
her.' 

'  Yes,  and  she  will  be  a  godsend  to  you  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  no  one  can  ever  properly  take 
your  place,  Eachel.  I  have  never  said  a  word 

to  you  about  your  trouble '  but  she  put  up 

her  hand  to  stop  him. 

c  No,  and  I  have  thanked  you  for  it.  We 
do  not  need  words,  you  and  I;  if  I  said  anything 
it  would  be  to  regret  that  I  am  to  be  an  en- 
cumbrance to  you  all  my  life  ;  but  I  will  not  hurt 
you  by  saying  even  that.' 

6  That  is  the  truest  kindness  you  have  yet 
shown  me.'  Then  a  softened  look  came  to  her 
eyes. 

'  No,  I  will  not  wrong  your  generosity  by 
saying  any  such  thing.  I  know  what  we  are  to 
each  other,  and  that  there  is  no  grudging 
thought  in  your  mind.'  Then  he  kissed  her 
forehead,  almost  too  much  moved  to  speak, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed  how  grey  her 
hair  was  growing. 

6 1  suppose  you  see  Joan  sometimes,'  she  con- 
tinued presently,  as  though  following  out  some 
train  of  thought.  Ivan  started,  and  had  some 
difficulty  in  controlling  the  muscles  of  his  face  as 
he  answered ;  for  was  not  Joan  at  that  moment 
tidying  his  papers  and  singing  under  her  breath 
at  her  work  for  fear  Eachel  should  hear  her  ? 
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'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  see  her  sometimes/  he  returned 
rather  awkwardly.  '  You  know  I  told  you  so.' 

1  And  she  is  well  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  but  she  is  very  grieved  at  what 
has  happened.  She  has  sent  her  love  to  you 
again  and  again,  only  I  have  never  delivered 
her  message.  Now  there  is  nurse  coming  back, 
and  I  must  go.J  And  he  rose,  thankful  for  the 
interruption  ;  for  what  if  she  should  question 
him  too  closely  about  Joan  ? 

But  Eachel  lay  for  a  long  time  without 
speaking  aftef*  he  had  left  her.  Joan — why  was 
Joan  always  in  her  mind  now,  night  and  day  ? 
Why  could  she  never  get  rid  of  her  image  for  a 
single  hour  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  ? 

Always  her  face  was  before  her,  now  in  one 
mood  and  now  in  another ;  now  it  would  wear 
a  mocking  expression,  or  the  next  moment  the 
grey  eyes  would  be  brilliant  and  angry  with 
excitement.  '  It  is  only  one  of  her  Irish  rages  ; 
it  is  best  to  leave  her  alone,'  she  would  have 
said  at  such  a  time.  But  even  as  the  recollec- 
tion crossed  her  the  expression  would  seem  to 
change  to  one  of  sweetest  entreaty.  '  We  are 
sisters :  why  can  we  not  love  each  other  ? '  it 
seemed  to  say.  '  If  you  love  Ivan,  why  are  you 
so  hard  to  me  ?  You  are  cruel,  Eachel,'  and  so 
on  in  her  waking  and  dreaming  moments. 

Yes,  she  had  been  cruel  to  Joan ;  and  this 

F2 
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was  her  punishment,  though  no  such  confession 
crossed  her  lips.  She  knew  that  this  was  her 
punishment,  and  in  her  helplessness  and  desola- 
tion she  told  herself  that  it  was  the  hand  of  her 
God  that  lay  so  heavy  upon  her. 

'  What  has  she  done  that  such  a  punish- 
ment has  come  upon  her  ?  '  had  been  Ivan's 
words,  speaking  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 
But  Eachel  could  have  told  him  that  her  sin 
had  been  great.  Had  she  not  made  an  idol  of 
her  brother?  had  she  cared  for  aught  in  life 
but  for  him  and  for  her  work  ?  What  would 
it  avail  to  her  that  she  had  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  naked,  when  her  cruelty,  her  cold- 
ness and  hardness,  had  driven  her  sister-in-law 
away  from  her  home — when  her  narrow  jealousy, 
her  harsh  judgment, had  first  alienated  Ivan  from 
his  wife,  and  had  led  to  their  separation  ? 

True,  Joan  had  sinned  grievously ;  but  had 
she  no  share  in  that  sin  when  she  suffered  the  girl 
to  wander  about  the  world  unguarded  except 
by  her  own  innocence  ?  What  terrible  respon- 
sibility she  had  incurred  by  keeping  this  secret 
from  Ivan  !  She  had  sat  beside  him  evening 
after  evening  seeing  his  unhappiness,  and  yet 
had  held  on  her  pitiless  way !  She  had  done 
it  for  his  good  ;  but  who  had  made  her  the 
arbiter  of  his  fate  ? 

And  now — so  she  told  herself — her  Nemesis 
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had  overtaken  her.  In  the  full  vigour  and 
strength  of  her  middle  age  an  unerring  blow 
had  struck  her  down  and  taken  her  work  from 
her  ;  she  was  no  longer  worthy  to  do  it — God 
would  not  accept  such  sacrifice.  The  life  that 
had  looked  so  pure  and  self-denying  to  others 
was  full  of  hideous  uncleanness  to  the  Divine 
eyes  of  her  Judge  ! 

6  Blessed  are  the  merciful ; '  but  had  she  ever 
shown  mercy  ?  '  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  ; ' 
and  she  had  sown  bitterest  dissension.  '  And  I 
to  dare  to  think  myself  a  good  woman  ! '  thought 
Eachel,  writhing  under  the  fierce  mysterious 
pain  caused  by  those  strokes  of  the  two-edged 
sword  that  men  call  conscience — '  I  to  believe 
that  the  world  would  be  better  as  long  as  I 
lived  in  it,  who  dared  to  do  Christ's  work 
without  the  Christ-like  spirit  that  should  go 
with  it !  ' 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  ragged  little 
ones  for  whom  she  had  worked,  and  tears  of 
womanly  anguish  coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

'  No,  I  am  not  worthy  ;  I  own  my  sin,'  she 
murmured,  clasping  her  hands  in  the  darkness, 
'  but,  good  Lord,  the  sin  is  mine  :  let  not  these 
little  ones  suffer  through  my  fault.  Put  it  into 
some  other  woman's  head  to  take  up  the  dropped 
work,  and  I  will  be  content  to  suffer.'  And 
perhaps  the  pure  unselfishness  of  this  prayer 
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brought  the  desired  answer  when  Miss  Halli- 
wcll  offered  herself  for  the  work. 

After  all,  Each  el  Thorpe  was  a  good 
woman.  If  she  had  great  faults  she  had  great 
virtues  too  ;  her  patience  and  silent  fortitude 
under  suffering,  her  unwillingness  to  give  un- 
necessary trouble,  drew  many  a  word  of  praise 
from  he i1  doctor  and  nurse. 

'  You  are  the  best  patient  I  ever  had,'  Dr. 
Maxwell  said  to  her  once.  c  You  make  no  objec- 
tion to  anything  I  prescribe ;  and  I  know  many 
people  who  would  have  their  grumble  at  the 
doctor  if  I  ordered  them  that.' 

4  There  seems  nothing  left  but  obedience,' 
she  answered  with  a  smile.  4  Besides,  I  should 
only  think  it  ungrateful  to  grumble,  when  you 
take  such  trouble  about  me.' 

'  I  only  wish  I  could  do  more  for  you,'  he 
returned  with  real  feeling  as  he  took  his  leave. 
Dr.  Maxwell  was  beginning  to  feel  great  interest 
in  his  patient ;  he  told  his  sisters  that  Miss 
Thorpe  was  a  fine  creature. 

But  not  all  her  doctor's  skill  or  kindness  or 
her  nurse's  attention  could  lighten  the  tedium 
of  those  dreary  November  days,  or  lift  that 
bitter  weight  from  EachePs  heart ;  and  as  she 
looked  out  on  the  leafless  trees  and  grey  skies, 
she  told  herself  that 'the  winter  of  her  life  had 
come. 
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Ivan  was  very  good  to  her,  very  gentle  and 
attentive  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  Joan's  presence  in  the  house,  com- 
pelled him  lo  make  his  visits  to  the  sick-room 
somewhat  brief,  he  was  so  afraid  of  betraying 
himself. 

Once  they  both  heard  Joan  pass  the  door — 
she  had  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  had  run 
up  in  her  old  fashion.  Ivan  even  fancied  she 
was  humming  a  tune. 

'  Whose  footstep  is  that  ?  '  asked  llachel  sud- 
denly. Merton  never  runs  upstairs  in  that  way/ 

'  I  will  see,'  he  said,  going  to  the  door  ;  for 
no  answer  seemed  possible  to  him  under  the 
circumstances,  and  there  was  Joan  peeping  a.l- 
him  from  the  opposite  room.  She  looked  rather 
aghast  as  he  made  a  sign  to  her  to  close  the 
door. 

'  I  see  no  one,'  she  heard  him  say  after  this 
little  manoeuvre  had  taken  place.  '  I  think 
Merton  and  nurse  are  downstairs,  but  I  will 
^ivc,  them  a  hint  to  go  up  and  down  more 
quietly.  But  Uachel  begged  him  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind — the  house  was  silent-  enough,  and 
she  almost  longed  for  some  sound  to  break  the 
monotony  ;  but,  true  to  her  rule  not  to  com- 
plain, she  did  not.  mention  her  leelm-js  on  this 
point. 

Joan  pleaded  vainly  with  her  husband  to 
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be  allowed  to  enter  the  sick-room,  but  he 
always  evaded  her  request. 

4  You  must  wait  a  few  days  longer,'  he 
would  say,  '  until  Maxwell  is  quite  sure  there 
will  be  no  risk ;  but  I  dread  any  agitation  for 
Eachel  in  her  present  weak  state.'  And  Joan 
reluctantly  submitted. 

But  she  had  no  idea  that  Ivan  was  thinking 
more  of  her  than  of  the  poor  invalid  ;  that  his 
passionate  fondness  could  not  brook  the  thought 
of  a  cloud  on  that  bright  face.  '  She  is  like  a 
child  in  her  happiness.  I  cannot  endure  the 
idea  of  her  being  imprisoned  in  that  sick-room,' 
he  would  say  to  himself.  '  Eachel  will  be 
hard  and  cold  to  her,  and  then  Joan  will 
droop.  Oh,  no  ;  I  must  keep  her  to  myself  a 
little  longer.  I  hope  I  am  not  selfish,  but  it  is 
for  Joan's  sake.' 

Joan  had  no  idea  that  Ivan  was  keeping 
them  apart  for  any  such  reason.  If  she  had 
guessed  the  true  state  of  the  case  she  would 
have  thrown  her  arms  round  her  husband's 
neck  and  thanked  him  for  his  tender  considera- 
tion for  her,  and  then  she  would  have  run 
upstairs  and  made  her  peace  with  Eachel. 
With  all  her  faults,  Joan  was  no  coward,  and 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  doing  her  duty  to 
her  sister-in-law. 

After  all  it  was  Joan's  knight-errant  Launce- 
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lot  who  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  difficulty  in 
his  impulsive,  practical  way. 

One  afternoon,  when  Ivan  came  up  to  his 
sister's  room,  she  asked  him  if  Mr.  Chudleigh 
were  still  in  the  house.  '  I  heard  him  speaking 
to  you  in  the  hall  when  nurse  left  my  door 
open  just  now,'  she  said  quietly,  'and  I  should 
like  to  see  him  if  you  think  he  would  not  mind 
the  trouble  of  coming  up.' 

'  My  dear  Eachel,  Chudleigh  never  thinks 
anything  a  trouble.  He  calls  constantly  at  the 
door  to  ask  after  you,  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  or 
Miss  Pauline  is  here  two  or  three  times  a 
week.'  But  here  Mr.  Thorpe  bit  his  lip,  as 
though  he  had  said  too  much.  It  was  quite 
true  that  the  ladies  from  the  Witchens  asked 
after  his  sister,  but  it  was  nevertheless  the  fact 
that  their  visits  were  to  Joan. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  cried  a  little  when  she 
had  taken  Joan  in  her  arms  during  her  first 
visit.  The  girl  had  come  into  the  room  smiling 
and  holding  out  her  hands,  and  then,  at  the 
sight  of  her  friend's  face,  she  had  clung  to  her 
without  speaking. 

c  My  dear,  I  need  not  ask  if  you  are  happy,' 
she  said,  fondling  her.  '  I  am  so  glad,  so  very 
glad,  Joan.' 

'  Yes,  and  you  are  my  first  visitor,'  returned 
Joan,  drying  her  eyes  and  looking  up  with  her 
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beaming  smile ;  '  and  you  must  stop  and  have 
tea  with  me,  and  then  you  will  see  Ivan.  Oh, 
I  don't  think  you  will  know  him,  he  is  so 
changed.  He  has  grown  quite  young  and 
handsome,  I  tell  him.  I  never  heard  him 
laugh  before,  and  I  have  made  him  laugh  twice 
already.' 

4  You  have  given  him  back  his  youth, 
Joan.' 

'So  he  says.  Oh,  he  is  always  making 
such  pretty  speeches  to  me.  Fancy  Ivan 
making  pretty  speeches !  He  says  he  has  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  because  he  had  been 
such  an  unsatisfactory  lover.  He  had  no  idea 
that  girls  wanted  pretty  speeches  made  to  them. 
He  thought  if  a  man  wanted  to  marry  a  woman 
that  that  was  a  compliment  to  last  her  life  ;  but 
he  has  found  out  his  mistake  now,'  with  a 
merry  nod  of  her  head. 

'  Joan  is  a  fortunate  girl ;  I  can  see  her 
husband  adores  her,'  were  Mrs.  Chudleigh's 
words  to  Pauline  when  she  returned  home  that 
day.  '  It  was  not  what  he  said  to  her,  for  he 
is  a  very  quiet  man,  but  the  way  he  looked  at 
her  when  she  was  speaking  or  if  she  moved. 
He  was  always  on  the  alert  to  open  the  door  or 
wait  upon  her.  Oh,  women  notice  these  little 
things.  Depend  upon  it,  he  cannot  bear  her 
out  of  his  sight.  Joan  tells  me  that  though 
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he  pretends  to  grumble  if  she  disturbs  him  at 
his  work,  he  is  never  easy  unless  she  brings 
her  work  and  sits  with  him  ;  and  he  is  teaching 
her  book-keeping  and  helping  her  with  ac- 
counts, so  that  she  may  be  able  to  manage  her 
housekeeping.  She  has  much  to  learn,  but  he 
is  so  patient  over  her  mistakes  that  she  will 
soon  make  a  clever  housekeeper.' 

4  You  are  right,  mother ;  I  think  she  is  very 
fortunate,'  returned  Pauline  with  a  sigh,  which 
was  quickly  checked,  however,  as  she  took  up 
her  work — a  cushion  that  she  was  embroidering 
for  Brenda.  If  Pauline  in  her  sturdy  honesty 
thought  that  Joan  had  hardly  merited  all  this 
wealth  of  love,  she  was  none  the  less  thankful 
that  her  friend's  troubles  were  over.  She  did 
not  grudge  Joan  her  happiness  even  though  she 
dropped  that  sigh. 

'  Some  people  have  so  much,  and  others  so 
little,'  she  said.  '  There  is  Bee,  now.'  Then 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  looked  grave  at  the  mention  of 
her  daughter's  name ;  for  all  the  world  knew 
that  Oscar  Hamblyn  was  to  marry  his  cousin 
the  following  week.  For  some  reason,  matters 
had  been  hurried  on,  and  Bee  was  still  away, 
and  would  remain  with  the  Sylvesters  until 
the  New  Year. 

'  Yes,  poor  darling ! '  she  returned,  echo- 
ing Pauline's  sigh ;  for  of  all  her  children  Bee 
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was  just  then  the  one  nearest  her  heart. 
She  regarded  her  as  the  stricken  deer  that 
had  gone  apart  to  hide  its  wounds,  and  she 
only  spoke  of  her  in  a  tone  of  subdued  tender- 
ness. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Sylvesters 
saw  any  of  this  stricken-deer  mood.  In  spite 
of  her  trouble  Bee  danced  and  hunted,  and 
even  took  a  part  in  the  private  theatricals ;  and 
if  she  came  down  in  the  morning  with  pale 
cheeks  and  tired  eyes,  no  sensible  person  would 
have  accused  the  successful  young  beauty  of 
shedding  tears  instead  of  sleeping. 

'  Everyone  admires  your  daughter  Beatrix,' 
wrote  Cousin  Emmeline  ;  '  she  eclipses  all  our 
country  girls.  Captain  Elliott  seems  seriously 
smitten,  and  follows  her  about  like  a  shadow ; 
though  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the  girl 
gives  him  little  encouragement.  He  is  only  the 
second  son,  but  he  will  inherit  his  mother's 
fortune,  so  the  title  does  not  matter.  And  he  is 
nice-looking,  and  is  what  Ealph  calls  a  down- 
right good  fellow.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  Bee  will  never  fancy  any 
other  man,'  observed  Mrs.  Chudleigh  plain- 
tively as  she  folded  up  the  letter.  'If  she 
had  only  seen  Captain  Elliott  first !  Why, 
they  are  the  Elliotts  of  Warburton  Abbey — 
a  very  old  family.  But  no,  her  life  is  blighted  ! ' 
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But  to  this  Launcelot  made   a   very   strange 
reply : 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,  Madella.  If 
Captain  Elliott  is  a  wise  man  he  will  just  bide 
his  time.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

'WOULD   YOU   LIKE   TO   SEE   HER?' 

1  Oh,  might  we  all  our  lineage  prove, 
Give  and  forgive,  do  good,  and  love, 
By  soft  endearments  in  kind  strife 
Light'ning  the  load  of  daily  life ! ' 

Christian  Year. 

EACHEL'S  grey  eyes  softened  in  their  old  way 
at  the  sight  of  her  favourite. 

Launcelot  was  one  of  those  men  who  seemed 
to  understand  by  instinct  how  to  behave  in  a 
sick-room  ;  and  yet  he  was  perfectly  unused  to 
illness.  He  had  been  abroad  at  the  time  of 
Lily's  death,  and  his  father's  sudden  seizure  had 
allowed  no  protracted  nursing.  All  the  rest  of 
the  Chudleighs  had  been  remarkably  healthy ; 
nevertheless  no  trained  nurse  walked  into  the 
room  with  a  firmer,  lighter  tread ;  and  there  was 
something  soothing  in  the  quiet  unhesitating 
manner  in  which  he  sat  down  and  took  the 
invalid's  hand,  holding  it  for  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  relinquished  it. 
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6  How  good  of  you  to  send  for  me,  Miss 
Thorpe  ! ' 

'  How  good  of  you  to  come  ! '  she  returned, 
smiling.  '  I  thought  if  I  had  to  pass  my  life 
here,'  looking  round  the  comfortable  room  as 
she  spoke,  '  that  it  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not 
see  my  friends  ;  and  you  are  my  very  special 
and  particular  friend,  are  you  not  ? '  with  an 
attempt  at  playfulness  ;  but  her  lip  trembled  a 
little  as  she  saw  how  much  he  was  affected  by 
her  words. 

'  I  hope  so.  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
my  privileges.  I  wonder  if  Thorpe  has  told  you 
how  often  I  have  been  to  inquire  after  you  ?  I 
may  truly  say  you  have  not  been  out  of  my 
mind  for  a  single  hour/  ^ 

'  Oh,  we  know  who  has  the  kindest  heart  in 
the  world ;  that  is  what  I  call  friendship.'  And 
then  she  drew  her  hand  away  and  lay  quiet 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  Launcelot  did  not  disturb 
her.  But  as  he  sat  beside  her  couch  in  the 
wintry  twilight,  as  the  firelight  played  upon  her 
pale  face,  he  noticed,  as  Ivan  had.  how  grey 
her  hair  was  growing.  '  This  will  make  an  old 
woman  of  her,'  he  thought  regretfully ;  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  it  struck  him  that  she  had 
never  looked  nicer.  It  was  a  fine  face,  and  the 
broad  benevolent  forehead  and  the  kind  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes  neutralised  the  thin  severe  lips. 
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'  I  hope  you  are  thinking  how  comfortable 
I  look,'  she  continued,  rousing  herself  with  an 
effort.  '  Is  not  this  invalid  couch  a  grand  in- 
vention ?  It  saves  nurse  so  much  trouble.  But 
it  must  have  cost  Ivan  a  great  deal.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  Thorpe  minds  that.' 

'  No,  indeed  ;  Ivan  spares  no  expense.  But 
it  was  not  Ivan  who  bought  that  lovely  couvre- 
pied,  all  covered  with  embossed  flowers,  and  fit 
for  a  princess  ;  and  it  is  not  Ivan  who  keeps  my 
room  supplied  with  hot-house  flowers — and  then 
the  fruit  and  game.' 

4  Chut !  As  though  such  a  trifle  matters,  my 
dear  Miss  Thorpe !  It  is  a  charity  to  eat  our 
grapes ;  we  have  more  than  we  want  at  the 
Witchens.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
thanked,  but  all  the  same  I  mean  to  thank  you. 
And  now  will  you  give  your  stepmother  a  mes- 
sage ?  I  know  it  is  she  or  Miss  Pauline  who 
arranges  those  lovely  baskets.  Will  you  tell 
her  that  if  either  she  or  Miss  Pauline  will  call 
to  see  me  I  shall  be  too  glad  to  thank  them  in 
person  ? ' 

'  Would  you  really  care  to  see  Madella  ? ' 
returned  Launcelot  in  a  pleased  voice ;  for  he 
had  not  expected  this. 

4  Yes,  I  shall  care  to  see  any  of  your  belong- 
ings, Mr.  Chudleigh.  And  she  continued  rather 
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plaintively,  for  somehow  it  seemed  easier  for 
her  to  talk  to  Launcelot  than  to  Ivan  of  her 
trouble,  '  But  I  am  not  unselfish  in  my  request. 
If  you  only  knew  how  grateful  I  am  for  any- 
thing to  break  the  monotony  of  the  long  day ! 
I  suppose  it  is  because  one  is  weak  that  one 
cannot  control  one's  thoughts.' 

1  Even  in  health  it  is  difficult  to  do  so,'  he 
replied  gravely. 

4  Yes,  but  mine  are  such  sad  thoughts.  I  am 
always  thinking  of  past  mistakes,  and  if  it  be  too 
late  to  hope  to  rectify  them.  Mr.  Chudleigh,  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  you  were  right  in  what 
you  said  to  me  about  Joan.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
too  hard  on  her.' 

4  Would  you  like  to  see  her  and  tell  her 
so  ? '  he  returned  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way,  and  not  at  all  as  though  her  remark  sur- 
prised him. 

4  Yes — no — Ivan  would  not  like  it.  He 
wished  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her ;  he 
told  me  so.  I  asked  him  if  I  should  £o  and  see 

o 

Joan,  and  he  said  certainly  not.' 

4  He  has  taken  strange  means  to  keep  you 
apart,  then.' 

4  How  do  you  mean?' 

4  Why,  Mrs.  Thorpe  is  here — living  here — 
and  has  been  for  the  last  month;  but  they 
were  all  too  much  afraid  to  let  you  know.  The 
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moment  Mrs.  Thorpe  heard  of  your  accident  she 
came  here  to  her  husband  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  nurse  you  ;  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  that  for  a  moment,  because  Dr.  Maxwell  said 
you  were  to  be  kept  so  quiet  and  nothing  was 
to  worry  you,  so  she  went  back.  But  the  next 
day  Thorpe  fetched  her,  and  she  has  been  here 
ever  since.' 

'  Joan  here ! '  and  Miss  Thorpe's  tone  was  a 
little  excited.  '  Then  that  was  the  reason  they 
would  not  leave  my  door  open,  and  that  Ivan 
stayed  so  little  with  me  at  first !  Ah,  that  ac- 
counts too  for  all  that  puzzled  me.  I  thought 
he  seemed  so  unaccountably  cheerful — more  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  look  grave  than  if  he 
really  felt  so.' 

'  Poor  fellow !  I  suspect  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  disguise  his  feelings.  Miss  Thorpe,  it  is  just  as 
I  told  you  ;  they  are  two  of  the  happiest  people 
in  the  world  now  they  understand  each  other — 
only  they  want  you  to  share  their  happiness.' 

4 1  shall  only  spoil  it,  as  I  spoiled  it  before,' 
she  replied  bluntly. 

'  No ;  you  are  wiser  now,  and  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Providence  has  taken 
matters  out  of  your  hands.  Your  sister-in-law 
is  re-established  in  her  proper  place,  and  is  only 
longing  for  a  complete  reconciliation.  Let  me 
tell  her  that  you  are  ready  to  see  her.' 
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4  To-day — now  ?  Oh,  I  am  not  strong  enough 
for  a  scene — you  have  no  idea  how  weak  I  am  ; 
and  Joan  is  so  excitable.'  And  the  old  irritable 
look  came  into  Kachel's  eyes. 

4 1  will  not  press  you  against  your  will,' 
returned  Launcelot  gently,  '  though  I  think  you 
would  sleep  better  to-night,  and  enjoy  greater 
rest  of  mind,  if  you  made  the  effort.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  am  tiring  you  ;  I  have  already  talked 
too  much.'  But  Miss  Thorpe  would  not  let  him 
go ;  she  looked  anxious  and  undecided,  in  just 
the  nervous  state  that  would  certainly  induce 
a  sleepless  night. 

'You  are  disappointed  in  me,'  she  said  at 
last,  very  abruptly  ;  '  you  thought  I  was  a  better 
Christian.  I  want  to  see  Joan,  but  I  cannot 
summon  up  courage  to  send  for  her :  my  weak- 
ness is  making  me  a  coward  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life.  Of  course,  you  cannot  understand 
such  miserable  indecision.' 

Launcelot  seemed  to  ponder  over  these 
words ;  he  was  bringing  his  common  sense 
to  bear  on  the  difficulty.  Miss  Thorpe  was 
nervous,  but  delay  would  only  increase  her 
nervousness  ;  she  seemed  to  dread  a  probable 
scene ;  but  what  if  there  should  be  no  scene  ? 
Thorpe  was  out  of  the  way — he  had  gone  up  to 
town.  Should  he  take  it  on  himself?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  must  disappoint  you ;  I  can't 
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bring  myself  to  send  for  her,'  she  said  in  quite 
a  despairing  voice. 

'All  right,  don't  flurry  yourself;  I  will 
bring  her,'  returned  Launcelot  cheerfully ;  and 
he  actually  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
Miss  Thorpe  too  much  astonished  at  this  brisk 
treatment  to  utter  a  word.  She  had  not  even  the 
presence  of  mind  to  call  him  back,  or  to  forbid 
this  independent  action  on  his  part ;  she  could 
only  lie  there  grim  and  pale,  with  nervous 
coldness  creeping  round  the  region  of  her 
heart. 

How  long  it  was  since  he  had  gone !  Ten 
minutes,  surely !  Of  course  Joan  was  standing 
on  her  dignity  and  would  not  come.  Well,  she 
was  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  there  would 
be  no  one  to  interfere  with  her  just  rights  now. 
A  poor  paralysed  creature  with  shattered  nerves 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  formidable  rival. 

4 1  will  own  my  fault  against  her.  I  will 
place  myself  in  the  wrong,  and  perhaps  that 
will  satisfy  her ;  and  I  will  try  and  hold  my 
tongue  when  she  aggravates  me  with  some  of 
her  Irish  speeches ;  but  more  than  that  I  dare 
not  promise.'  Eachel  was  working  herself  up 
to  just  that  restless  point  when  sheer  nervous- 
ness would  induce  her  to  say  the  wron#  thing  ; 
in  her  heart  she  was  longing  for  Joan's  forgive- 
ness, if  her  pride  could  ever  stoop  to  entreat  for 
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it ;  but  it  was  just  this  confession  that  was 
so  difficult  to  her  reserved,  undemonstrative 
nature. 

Poor  Eachel  lay  quaking  in  no  very  envi- 
able state  of  mind  and  body  when  Launcelot's 
quick  tap  at  the  door  announced  his  return ; 
but  he  only  stood  by  it  a  moment  to  let  Joan 
pass  him,  and  then  closed  it  gently  on  them 
and  went  downstairs. 

Eachel  put  out  her  hand  and  tried  to  speak 
as  Joan  came  up  to  her  coach.  No  doubt 
Launcelot  had  been  carefully  tutoring  Joan  for 
the  part  she  was  to  play,  for  her  step  was  quiet 
and  her  manner  composed,  until  the  sight  of 
that  helpless  figure  under  the  eider-down  quilt 
stirred  her  out  of  her  composure.  That  Eachel, 
the  strong,  untiring,  energetic  woman,  should 
be  lying  there  helpless  as  a  child  !  Oh  the  pity 
of  it !  Joan  forgot  the  part  assigned  her  there  ; 
instead  of  the  calm  matter-of-fact  greeting  that 
was  to  pass  between  them,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  Eachel,  and  burst  into  impulsive  tears. 

'  Oh,  my  poor  dear,'  she  said.  i  this  is  too 
dreadful !  To  see  you  lying  here  and  not  able  to 
move,  and  they  would  not  let  me  come  to  you, 
or  help  nurse  you,  though  I  would  have  done 
anything  to  save  you  a  moment's  pain  !  Oh,  yon 
poor  thing  !  you  poor  thing ! '  kissing  her  and 
stroking  her  as  though  she  were  a  child,  and  all 
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the   time   the   tears   were   running   down  her 
cheeks  in  Joan's  impulsive  way. 

'  Oh,  Joan,'  began  Eachel  faintly ;  but  Joan 
would  not  let  her  speak. 

4  Oh  the  times  I  have  begged  Ivan  just  to 
let  me  creep  into  the  room  and  sit  by  you  a 
little  when  you  were  asleep !  for  I  thought  if 
you  woke  up  and  found  me  here,  you  would 
have  said  to  yourself,  "  So  Joan  has  come  back, 
and  wants  to  make  herself  useful,  poor  child  ; 
and  I  will  be  good  to  her  and  let  her  stop  ;  and 
there  shall  not  be  a  word  said  about  her  bad 
behaviour,  because  we  are  sisters  and  Ivan  has 
forgiven  her." 

'  Joan — Joan — will  you  let  me  speak  ?  ' 

'  No,  darling,  not  until  you  have  kissed  me, 
and  that  will  tell  me  without  any  words  that 
you  too  have  forgiven  me ;  for  Mr.  Chudleigh 
says  that  you  are  too  weak  to  talk,  and  that 
there  must  be  no  scene  at  all ;  and  he  is  the 
best  man  in  the  world  next  to  Ivan,  and  so  he 
must  be  obeyed.  Ah,  now  I  have  made  you 
cry,  and  Ivan  and  Mr.  Chudleigh  will  be  angry 
with  me  !  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  please  don't 
do  it ! '  And  Joan  put  her  own  handkerchief  to 
Eachel's  eyes,  and  coaxed  and  made  much  of 
her,  until  the  sweetness  of  those  caresses  seemed 
to  melt  the  hard  frozen  weight  round  Eachel's 
heart.  Joan  had  taken  her  by  storm  ;  there  was 
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no  place  for  pride,  no  opportunity  even  for 
confession. 

Each  el  in  her  weakness  and  confusion  could 
only  bring  out  a  broken  word  or  two  at  intervals, 
which  Joan  promptly  quenched.  '  Sorry  !  of 
course  you  are  sorry,  and  so  am  I,  that  I  wras 
such  a  bad,  ill-tempered  girl  that  you  could  not 
love  me  a  bit ;  but  we  won't  talk  about  that 
now :  it  is  dead  and  gone,  as  the  children  say. 
Oh,  I  am  to  forgive  you,  am  I  ?  I  thought  it 
was  I  who  was  to  be  forgiven.  But  you  shall 
have  your  own  way.  Now  let  me  get  you  your 
tea — nurse  has  gone  out  for  a  walk.  Will  it  tire 
you  too  much  to  tell  me  how  you  like  things, 
or  shall  Merton  come  up  ? ' 

'  No,  no  ;  please  stop  with  me,  Joan.' 

'  Oh,  I  must  kiss  you  again  for  that,  it  is  so 
dear  of  you  to  want  me.  Now  tell  me,  darling, 
will  you  have  the  curtains  closed  and  the  lamp 
lighted,  or  do  you  prefer  the  twilight  ?  ' 

'  Whichever  you  like,  Joan.' 

'  Very  well,  if  I  am  to  choose  I  should  like 
the  lamp,  because  I  can  see  you  better  there, 
and  you  do  look  so  nice !  I  wonder  whether 
it  is  the  grey  hair  that  suits  you  so,  or  that 
lovely  quilt  and  that  dainty  little  blue  shawl ! 
I  never  saw  you  in  anything  but  black  before. 
Now  do  you  like  the  round  table  close  to  your 
couch  ?  and  may  I  have  my  tea  here  too  ?  or 
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will  it  disturb  you  ?  '  And  as  Kachel  shook 
her  head  Joan  tripped  about  the  room  and 
made  her  little  preparations,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  tide  of  penitence  and  love  that  was  rising 
in  Eachel's  breast. 

Kachel  knew  as  she  watched  her  that  she 
had  hungered  secretly  for  a  sight  of  Joan's 
bonnie  face.  The  girl's  fresh  beauty  and  simple 
unconscious  way  filled  her  with  surprise  and 
admiration.  How  gracefully  and  quietly  she 
moved  about  the  room  !  how  lightly  and  easily 
she  touched  things  !  Her  questions  did  not 
fatigue  Each  el,  though  their  childishness  made 
her  smile.  She  was  so  anxious  to  please  in 
trifles,  so  sure  that  Kachel  must  know  her  own 
mind  and  regulate  her  sick-room,  she  would 
scarcely  take  her  own  tea,  of  which  she  made 
a  pretence,  for  watching  every  mouthful  that 
Kachel  took.  '  Is  that  all  you  take  ? '  she  said 
sorrowfully  when  the  little  meal  was  ended — 
'just  a  crumb  of  sponge-cake  that  would  feed  a 
canary  ! ' 

It  was  not  until  Joan  had  cleared  away  the 
tea-things  and  brushed  up  the  hearth  and 
settled  the  flower-baskets  to  her  liking  that  she 
consented  to  sit  quietly  down  and  talk  a  little, 
and  then  it  was  that  Kachel  made  her  little 
speech,  though  it  was  not  quite  the  speech  she 
intended. 
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'Joan,  I  believe  we  have  both  been  to 
blame  for  the  past  trouble.  If  you  had  guarded 
your  temper  better  and  I  had  provoked  you 
less  and  made  things  easier  for  you,  you  would 
never  have  left  Ivan.  And,  my  dear,  for  my 
own  peace  of  mind  you  must  let  me  say  this, 
that  my  greatest  sin  against  you  was  keeping 
Ivan  in  ignorance  that  you  had  left  your  situa- 
tion. A  less  generous  woman  than  yourself 
would  find  it  hard  to  forgive  that ;  and  though 
you  and  he  may  pass  it  over  in  your  mutual 
content  and  happiness,  it  is  that  sin  I  cannot 
forgive  myself.' 

c  Then  you  are  very  naughty  and  unchari- 
table to  your  poor  self,  Eachel,  and  we  shall 
have  to  be  dreadfully  fond  of  you  to  make  up 
for  your  own  hardness/  But  Eachel  only 
smiled  at  this  very  Irish  sophistry  and  went 
on — 

'  If  repentance  means  trying  to  do  better,  I 
hope  to  prove  to  both  you  and  Ivan  that  I  am 
truly  repentant,  though  I  am  not  a  woman  to 
put  my  deeds  into  words.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do  for  either  of  you  now ;  I  can 
give  nothing  and  receive  everything — which 
seems  a  very  unfair  arrangement  under  the 
circumstances.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  maintained  Joan  stoutly.  '  The 
real  kindness  and  chanty  will  be  letting  me 
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wait  on  you  after  what  has  passed,  giving  sisterly 
rights  to  one  who  has  justly  forfeited  them.  It 
is  you  who  will  be  the  generous  one,  Kachel, 
when  you  permit  me  to  take  my  place  here. 
This  room  is  your  castle,  and  no  one  can  invade 
it  without  your  leave  and  licence.' 

'  Then  I  will  make  you  free  of  it.  Come 
when  you  like  and  as  often  as  you  like,  Joan, 
and  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  sister  to  you — and 
you  know  I  never  say  things  lightly.'  And  Joan, 
who  had  ever  honoured  Eachel  in  her  heart  in 
spite  of  all  her  girlish  anger,  knew  that  this  was 
the  truth,  and  that  when  Eachel  could  speak 
such  words  their  reconciliation  was  indeed 
complete. 

When  Mr.  Thorpe  came  back  that  evening 
he  marvelled  greatly  that  Joan  was  not  on  the 
watch  to  greet  him  as  usual.  The  drawing- 
room  and  study  were  both  deserted. 

'  She  must  be  upstairs  dressing  for  dinner,' 
he  thought,  and  he  wondered  what  gown  she 
would  wear,  and  if  the  dark  red  chrysanthe- 
mums he  had  brought  with  him  would  be 
available  to  complete  her  toilette  ;  for  it  had 
become  a  habit  with  him  to  bring  her  in  flowers 
ever  since  he  had  seen  her  delight  over  a  few 
orchids  he  had  brought  her  once  from  a  friend's 
conservatory. 

He  had  something  else  for  her  to-night — 
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a  beautiful  gipsy  ring  with  three  diamonds 
sunk  in  the  thick  gold  band,  tha-t  was  to  replace 
the  old  gold  keeper — for  he  knew  well  that 
this  was  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding  day, 
though  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  fact ;  and 
he  wondered  if  Joan  had  recollected  it — she 
was  always  so  careless  of  dates.  In  reality  Joan 
was  aware  of  it,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  pride 
and  humility  and  wholesome  shame  prevented 
her  from  mentioning  it  to  Ivan.  She  thought 
that  Ivan,  like  herself,  recoiled  from  the  memory 
of  that  cold,  bleak  wedding,  when  she  had 
stood  before  the  altar  a  shy,  reluctant  bride, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  man  she 
was  marrying,  except  that  he  had  spoken  kindly 
to  her,  and  had  promised  her  a  comfortable 
home. 

Ivan  was  in  a  far  more  lover-like  mood  now 
as  he  stood  chafing  in  his  empty  study,  with  the 
brilliant  ring  hidden  in  his  waistcoat  pocket 
and  the  dusky  red  flowers  in  his  hand,  thinking 
of  Joan's  girlish  fancy  for  diamonds  because 
they  flashed  so  brightly,  while  opposite  to  him 
hungLauncelot's  picture  in  its  handsome  frame — 
'  My  sonne's  fair  wife  .Elizabeth.'  '  Poor  Chud- 
leigh  ! '  he  thought  as  his  eyes  fell  on  it.  'But 
he  never  confessed  even  to  himself  the  reason 
of  his  pity ;  a  sort  of  delicacy  prevented  him 
even  from  dwelling  on  the  thought. 
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Once,  in  sheer  wifely  honesty,  Joan  tried  to 
tell  him  of  that  little  scene,  with  hot  blushes  of 
shame  on  her  face ;  but  he  had  stopped  her  at 
once. 

4 1  am  the  last  man  to  whom  you  should 
tell  it,  Joan.  Forget  it — every  word — and  only 
pray  that  your  husband  may  be  worthy  of  the 
friendship  of  such  a  man.'  And  then  he  mut- 
tered to  himself  in  a  tone  of  grief  that  filled 
Joan's  heart  with  dismay  and  girlish  com- 
punction :  4  And  he  must  be  the  scapegoat ;  he 
must  expiate  our  sins — Joan's  and  Eachel's  and 
mine  ;  and  that  pure,  large  nature  must  suffer  ; 
but  at  least  his  suffering  shall  be  respected  by 
me.'  And  Joan  had  hardly  ventured  to  open  her 
lips  for  a  long  time  after  that. 

As  Joan  had  failed  him  Mr.  Thorpe  re- 
strained his  impatience  and  went  into  his 
sister's  room  to  cheer  her  up  with  half  an 
hour's  conversation ;  but  he  was  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes.  For 
Eachel,  worn  out  with  the  emotions  of  the  last 
few  hours,  had  fallen  asleep  with  her  hand  in 
J  van's,;  Joan  was  sitting  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
almost  afraid  to  draw  her  breath  comfortably 
for  fear  of  disturbing  that  light  slumber.  She 
looked  up  and  held  up  a  warning  finger  as  her 
husband  advanced  cautiously  towards  her. 
Joan's  ruddy  brown  hair  was  shining  in  the 
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lamplight ;  her  eyes  had  a  thoughtful  look  in 
them. 

'  Oh,  you  have  waked  her,'  she  said  regret- 
fully, as  Eachel  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
them.  '  I  heard  your  step,  Ivan,  but  I  could 
not  come  to  meet  you  as  usual :  Eachel  and  I 
have  been  having  such  a  nice  talk ! ' 

'  Joan  has  been  very  good  to  me,'  returned 
Eachel  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  the  look  that 
passed  between  the  brother  and  sister  was  more 
eloquent  than  any  words.  '  Yes,  you  may  take 
her  away  now,  for  I  don't  mean  to  be  selfish, 
and  she  has  been  sitting  here  all  the  afternoon ; 
but  you  may  both  come  to  me  after  dinner  if 
you  will.' 

4  Oh,  Ivan,  we  are  going  to  be  sisters,'  ex- 
claimed Joan,  when  she  found  herself  alone 
with  her  husband.  4  Poor  Eachel — I  mean  to 
love  her  so  dearly  for  your  sake,  and  for  her 
own  too.  Fancy  her  begging  my  pardon,  and 
making  out  that  she  was  the  one  in  the  wrong ! 
I  tried  to  stop  her,  but  I  soon  saw  it  was 
useless,  so  I  let  her  talk,  and  then  she  fell 
asleep.' 

Mr.  Thorpe's  answer  was  a  very  tangible 
one.  When  Joan  saw  the  diamonds  sparkling 
on  her  finger,  and  knew  that  Ivan  had  remem- 
bered that  it  was  their  wedding  day,  her  delight 
was  unbounded. 
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'  I  wonder  if  it  is  wrong  to  be  so  happy  ! ' 
she  whispered.  '  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  that  it 
is  too  good  to  last — you  spoil  me  so  dreadfully, 
Ivan,  and  it  is  not  as  though  I  deserved  it ;'  and 
then  with  one  of  those  swift  changes  of  mood 
that  had  been  her  fascination  in  Launcelot's 
eyes,  her  lovely  face  clouded,  and  she  clung  to 
her  husband  almost  convulsively. 

'  Don't  be  so  good  to  me,  Ivan.  I  ought 
not  to  forget  all  my  past  sins  against  you,  and 
I  know  you  will  never  remind  me  of  them.' 

'  Never,  love  ;  you  are  right  there.  Do  you 
think  I  mean  to  fling  stones  at  my  poor  little 
sweetheart  because  she  would  not  learn  the 
lesson  I  was  too  stupid  to  teach  her  ?  We  are 
both  learning  it  together  now.  "  And  with  what 
measure  ye  mete  " — oh,  these  are  grand  words, 
Joan.' 

'  Joan's  reply  was  not  in  words ;  she  only 
touched  her  husband's  hand  reverently  with 
her  lips.  Oh,  how  good  he  and  Mr.  Chudleigh 
were  !  could  she  ever  have  expected  that  such 
forgiveness  could  be  accorded  her — that  after 
all  her  wilful  wanderings  and  failures  she 
should  be  led  into  the  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace ! 

Joan  was  learning  new  lessons  of  womanli- 
ness and  self  guidance  in  a  good  school;  love 
and  confidence  were  bidding  fair  to  eradicate 
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the  faults  and  ripen  the  virtues  in  Joan's 
nature.  Joan,  who  had  lived  like  a  heathen  in 
her  aunt's  time,  and  had  hardly  opened  her 
Bible,  and  had  only  gabbled  her  prayers  by 
rote  after  parrot  fashion,  was  learning  now  that 
religion  meant  something  more  than  going  to 
church  and  listening  to  sermons. 

In  her  husband's  eyes,  and  in  Launcelot 
Chudleigh's  too,  it  meant  to  '  do  justly  and  walk 
humbly '  with  their  God,  to  love  truth  for  truth's 
own  sake,  and  to  live  the  highest  life  possible ; 
it  meant  loving  others  as  well  as  themselves  ; 
and  in  Launcelot's  case  it  meant  even  more,  for 
it  included  a  passionate  love  of  service,  a  dis- 
position to  give  more  than  ;  must,'  asking  for 
little  in  return,  and  a  courage  that  would  not 
scruple  even  at  plucking  out  the  right  eye  if 
duty  demanded  it,  as  Joan  knew  well. 

After  all  it  was  Eachel,  not  Ivan,  who 
taught  Joan  to  read  her  Bible,  and  who  took 
herself  most  to  task  for  the  girl's  heathenish 
ignorance.  '  She  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  religion,'  she  said  once  almost  in  despair 
to  Ivan.  '  An  intelligent  child  in  the  Sunday- 
school  would  put  her  to  shame ;  she  owns  she 
has  never  even  thought  about  these  things/ 

It  must  be  your  mission  to  teach  her, 
Kachel,'  he  returned  with  a  smile ;  for  this 
information  did  not  seem  to  shock  him ; 
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Eachel  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  he  would 
not  wound  her  sensitive  scruples  by  hinting 
that  possibly  Joan  might  be  fulfilling  her 
religious  duties  more  fully  by  controlling  her 
temper  than  by  reading  a  series  of  doctrinal 
essays.  Joan  might  be  a  late  gleaner  in  the 
field  of  truth,  but  at  least  she  would  be  diligent 
and  painstaking  to  the  extent  of  her  power, 
and  her  simplicity  might  gather  in  a  richer 
harvest  than  many  a  wiser  and  better  woman. 

'  If  I  were  only  as  good  as  Ivan  ! ' — to  the 
end  of  her  life  Joan  would  say  this,  for  with 
added  light  and  larger  responsibility  came  a 
more  poignant  sense  of  imperfection.  It  was  a 
good  feature  in  her  character  that  Joan  never 
glossed  over  her  ill-doing  in  the  past,  never 
made  light  of  it  or  extenuated  her  conduct. 
£  Oh,  I  was  not  a  Christian  then,'  she  would 
say  with  one  of  her  frank  sweet  looks.  '  If  I 
had  known  all  I  know  now  I  would  never  have 
done  it.  I  wish  for  my  children's  sake  that 
their  mother  had  been  a  good  woman  ;  but  Ivan 
never  wishes  them  to  know,  and  he  is  good 
enough  for  both,'  finished  Joan  with  a  smile 
and  a  si^h. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 
LAUNCELOT'S  PICTURE. 

'  It  was  the  Sea  of  Sorrow ;  and  I  stood 
At  midnight  on  the  shore.     The  heavy  skies 
Hung  dark  above  ;  the  voice  of  them  that  wept 
Was  heard  upon  the  waters,  and  the  chill 
Sad  going  of  a  midnight  wind,  which  stirred 
No  wave  thereon.' — Ezekiel  and  other  Poems. 

WHEN  Launcelot  looked  back  years  afterwards 
to  this  period  of  his  life,  he  would  call  it, 
smilingly,  '  the  winter  of  his  discontent/  when 
he  was  least  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
surroundings. 

6 1  was  a  grumbling  sort  of  fellow  then/  he 
would  say.  '  I  had  been  a  devout  believer  in 
human  happiness,  an  optimist  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  just  then  things  went  wrong  with 
me,  and  I  felt  as  though  the  poor  old  world 
had  turned  topsy-turvy.  I  am  afraid  I  was  a 
selfish  fool  in  those  days.' 

Launcelot  was  inclined  to  cry  peccavi, 
because  unexpected  trouble  had  befallen  him, 
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but  all  the  same  lie  carried  his  burthen  steadily, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  courage. 

After  all,  most  people  have  to  undergo  this 
sort  of  experience  and  revulsion.  There  are 
sterile  bits  of  bleak  wilderness  in  most  lives. 
Sometimes  one  has  to  cross  them  in  youth, 
sometimes  in  middle  age. 

Even  in  old  age  one  shivers  a  little  at  the 
recollection  of  these  barren  tracts.  How  vast 
and  unending  they  looked  to  our  unaccustomed 
eyes  ;  how  sombre  the  light ;  how  desolate  the 
surroundings  ;  what  a  sense  of  isolation,  of  un- 
approachable loneliness  in  those  great  solitudes 
when  we  are  set  face  to  face  with  ourselves, 
and  no  other ! 

There  are  some  who  carry  piteous  records  of 
their  dreary  pilgrimage  to  their  dying  day — 
some  whom  even  present  prosperity  will  never 
cheat  into  utter  oblivion  of  a  bitter  past — but 
with  most  the  dark  days  are  forgotten  in  the 
warmth  of  household  fires ;  they  have  only  a 
scar  or  two  to  remind  them  of  the  wounds  that 
had  once  cost  them  such  cruel  throbs  of  agony. 
Time  is  the  great  healer,  they  say,  and  in  a 
sense  that  is  true. 

Launcelot  was  quite  ready  for  any  consola- 
tion that  might  offer  itself.  He  had  no  desire 
to  become  an  eccentric  misanthrope  because  his 
love  had  ended  disastrously.  But  he  could  not 
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deny  to  himself  that  life  had  become  a  very 
humdrum,  ordinary  affair ;  that  his  enthusiasms 
had  died  a  natural  death  ;  that  all  pleasures 
seemed  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  and  that 
he  seemed  to  take  interest  in  nothing  but  his 
work. 

Launcelot  would  tell  himself  that '  not  en- 
joyment and  not  sorrow  is  our  destined  end  or 
way,'  for  he  loved  at  all  times  to  philosophise ; 
but-  this  reflection  brought  more  satisfaction  to 
his  head  than  his  heart  that  ached  with  its 
novel  feeling  of  loneliness.  '  Never  mind,  it  is 
dogged  that  does  it,'  he  would  say,  applying 
the  words  of  one  of  Trollope's  characters  to  his 
own  case.  '  I  will  stick  to  my  work  and  do 
the  best  I  can  for  other  people,  and  leave  my 
happiness  to  take  care  of  itself.' 

Launcelot  kept  his  word  stoutly.  He 
worked  with  a  will  during  the  remainder  of 
the  winter,  and  finished  his  picture,  which  was 
exhibited  in  May ;  but,  to  the  chagrin  of  more 
than  one  would-be  purchaser,  it  was  not  for 
sale  ;  no  price  could  have  tempted  'Launcelot 
to  part  with  it. 

One  afternoon  he  took  his  sister  Beatrix  to 
see  it.  She  had  stopped  with  the  Sylvesters 
until  the  middle  of  January,  and  had  then  paid 
a  round  of  visits  in  Devonshire,  moving  from 
one  house  to  another,  for  the  Chudleighs  had 
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a  large  circle  of  Devonshire  friends.  It  was 
the  end  of  May  now,  and  she  had  only  been  at 
the  Witch  ens  a  week. 

Launcelot  thought  she  was  very  much  im- 
proved. She  was  a  little  quieter  and  less 
decided  in  manner,  but  she  seemed  tolerably 
cheerful.  Perhaps  she  might  be  a  trifle  thin, 
but  she  looked  wonderfully  pretty,  and  as 
Launcelot  walked  with  her  through  the  rooms 
of  Burlington  House,  he  was  aware  that  his 
companion  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

4  What  a  crowd  .there  is  round  that  small 
picture  in  the  corner  ! '  observed  Beatrix  pre- 
sently. '  Lend  me  the  catalogue  a  moment, 
Lance,  I  must  look  out  the  number  ;  408,  "  The 
Sea  of  Sorrow  ;  by  Launcelot  Chudleigh."  Why, 
it  is  your  picture  !  what  a  strange  name !  and 
there  is  some  poetry  written  under  it.'  And 
Bee's  face  grew  serious  as  she  read  the  lines  to 
herself. 

'  It  was  the  Sea  of  Sorrow  ;  neither  sun 
Nor  moon  did  lighten  it ;  the  waters  slept, 
And  dreamed  not  as  they  slept,  for  smile  nor  frown 
Did  cross  their  face.     Around,  the  mountains  swept 
Like  a  great  host  at  rest ;  and  I  beheld 
The  shadow  of  Eternity  lie  deep 
And  heavy  on  the  sea.' 

Bee  made  no  further  comment  on  the  lines, 
"but  her  face  grew  eager  and  wistful  as  she 
waited  until  there  was  space  for  her  to  edge  in. 
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When  at  last  she  took  her  place  before  the 
picture  she  gave  a  little  quick  sigh  of  apprecia- 
tion, though  she  did  not  speak,  but  as  Launce- 
lot  glanced  at  her  he  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  work.  At  least  there 
was  one  who  would  understand  his  meaning. 

And  yet  it  seemed  to  puzzle  many  of  the 
spectators.  '  Oh,  what  a  dreadfully  sad  picture ! 
is  it  an  allegory,  papa  ?  '  Bee  heard  one  young 
girl  say. 

In  very  truth  it  was  a  sombre  picture.  A 
little  boat  with  three  figures  in  it  was  tossing  on 
a  wild  and  desolate  sea.  Scarped  cliffs  and 
rugged  rocks  bounded  the  inhospitable  shore. 
A  murky  sort  of  twilight  seemed  to  brood  over 
the  sullen  waves.  Only  across  the  track  of  the 
water  came  a  faint  radiance  as  though  herald- 
ing light. 

The  figures  were  very  striking.  An  old  man 
in  fisherman's  garb  was  seated  in  the  stern,  a 
broken  oar  was  in  his  hand — the  other  had 
drifted.  Hopelessness  was  written  in  his  aspect, 
his  head  was  sunk,  his  grey  beard  drooped  on 
his  breast,  his  knotted  work-worn  hands  still 
grasped  the  useless  oar.  Of  what  avail  were 
his  thews  and  sinews  now,  when  the  merciless 
tide  threatened  to  dash  their  rude  bark  against 
the  pitiless  rocks  ?  By  his  side  was  a  woman  in 
a  mourning  cloak.  The  hood  had  fallen  back 
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and  showed  a  face,  young,  but  haggard  and 
wild  with  misery.  Despair  was  stamped  upon 
her  features,  her  strained  eyes  had  a  fixed  look 
of  horror  in  them;  the  palms  of  the  hands 
wrere  pressed,  not  in  supplication,  but  in  misery. 
At  the  prow  stood  a  youth  in  a  minstrel  dress  : 
his  head  was  bare  and  his  hair  dishevelled. 
His  face  was  pale  like  his  companions,  but  there 
was  a  steadfastness  and  fortitude  in  his  attitude, 
as  he  gazed  with  unblenching  eyes  across  the 
water. 

Bee's  eyes  seemed  to  turn  in  the  same 
direction,  and  then  she  perceived  that  the  faint 
light  streaming  over  the  water  came  from  a 
lamp  held  by  a  shadowy  hand  half  hidden  by 
clouds.  There  was  a  wound  in  the  palm  as 
though  a  nail  had  pierced  it,  and  Bee  in  her 
awe  and  girlish  reverence  knew  what  that 
kingly  hand  signified. 

'  Oh,  Lance,  how  beautiful ! '  she  began. 
But  she  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice  a  gentleman  who  was  stand- 
ing before  her  looked  round  hurriedly,  and, 
raising  his  hat,  moved  away.  Bee  turned  a 
little  pale  as  she  bowed  in  response. 

c  Oh,  wait  a  moment,  Oscar.  I  have  not 
half  looked  at  it,'  observed  the  lady  who  was 
with  him,  and  Bee  saw  a  very  pale,  insignificant- 
looking  girl  trying  to  detain  him.  Bee,  who 
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was  wedged  in  by  the  crowd  behind  her,  bore 
her  awkward  position  almost  heroically.  She 
kept  her  eyes  on  the  picture  all  the  time  Oscar 
Hamblyn  was  trying  to  make  a  way  for  himself 
and  his  wife.  And  though  her  expression  was 
a  little  fixed,  and  there  was  a  faint  quivering  of 
the  nostrils,  Bee  held  her  head  as  proudly  as 
ever.  '  There  is  no  hurry,'  observed  Erica 
rather  fretfully,  as  she  joined  her  husband.  '  I 
wish  you  cared  more  for  pictures,  but  they 
seem  to  bore  you.' 

Bee  did  not  hear  any  more,  but  that  one 
glance  had  shown  the  sombre,  dissatisfied  look 
on  Oscar's  face  that  had  once  seemed  to  her  the 
perfection  of  manly  beauty. 

'  She  is  very  plain,'  she  said  to  herself  with 
a  sort  of  shudder,  and  then  the  press  behind 
her  relaxed  and  Launcelot  took  her  and  drew 
her  aside. 

6  I  am  so  sorry,  Bee,'  he  whispered ;  '  but 
the  world  is  such  a  small  place  after  all.  Shall 
we  sit  down  and  rest  a  little  ? '  But  Bee's  pride 
would  not  allow  such  confession  of  weakness, 
though  her  limbs  were  trembling  under  her, 
and  a  sort  of  giddiness  prevented  her  from 
seeing  the  pictures.  'Oh,  I  am  not  so  very 
tired,'  she  observed, '  we  had  better  do  this  room 
thoroughly.'  And  Bee  found  the  place  in  her 
catalogue,  and  pretended  to  ignore  the  fact 
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that  her  successful  rival  was  standing  a  few 
yards  from  her. 

Launcelot  smiled  grimly  to  himself  as  he 
saw  Oscar's  confusion  and  discomfiture.  His 
wife,  who  had  a  will  of  her  own,  had  absolutely 
refused  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  room, 
and  was  giving  methodical  attention  to  each 
picture  in  turn.  Oscar  might  grumble  and  pull 
his  moustache  savagely  as  his  pale  little  help- 
meet put  up  her  eye-glasses  and  peered  into 
every  picture,  but  he  knew  of  old  that  Erica 
could  be  obstinate.  He  revenged  himself,  how- 
ever, by  taking  stolen  glances  at  Bee's  half- 
averted  face,  which  looked  lovelier  than  ever  in 
its  girlish  pride. 

'  He  shall  not  see  that  I  care  so  very  much,' 
Bee  was  saying  to  herself,  for  she  had  learnt 
something  in  these  nine  months,  '  but  oh,' 
becoming  weak  and  womanly  in  a  minute,  4 1 
wish  that  she  looked  nicer  for  his  sake.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  not  happy.'  Bee  tormented  herself 
with  this  reflection  long  after  her  first  sickening 
heart-throb  at  the  sight  of  her  faithless  lover 
had  quieted  down  ;  but  if  she  had  really  grasped 
the  truth  of  things,  it  was  Erica  to  whom  pity 
was  due,  though,  as  her  sister-in-law  would  say 
contemptuously,  '  Erica  married  Oscar  with  her 
eyes  open.' 

Young  Mrs.  Hamblyn  was  making  the  best 
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of  a  bad  bargain.  She  was  giving  everything 
and  receiving  a  very  scanty  return  ;  her  wifely 
devotion  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  her 
liberality  could  not  satisfy  the  grasping  natures 
of  the  Hamblyn  family.  Even  before  their 
honeymoon  was  over  Erica  had  discovered 
that  she  must  keep  the  mastery  in  her  own 
hands,  for  fear  her  husband's  prodigality  and 
weak  will  should  swamp  them. 

Bee  need  not  have  wasted  her  pity.  Oscar 
had  already  far  more  than  his  deserts.  His 
plain-faced  little  wife  adored  him,  though  she 
kept  him  in  order  and  drew  her  purse-strings 
tightly  for  his  good.  He  dared  not  neglect  her, 
as  he  would  have  neglected  any  other  woman 
when  his  first  fancy  was  over,  and  in  spite  of 
her  insignificance,  he  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
spect her. 

Poor  Bee  was  to  undergo  another  un- 
welcome encounter.  They  were  just  entering 
another  room,  when  a  fair,  highly-bred-looking 
man  stopped  just  in  front  of  them  and  offered 
Bee  his  hand. 

4  I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  Ave  should 
meet  again,  Miss  Chudleigh,'  he  said  with  such 
unconcealed  pleasure  in  his  voice  that  Bee 
blushed  as  she  introduced  him  to  her  brother 
as  Captain  Elliott. 

'  I  am  going  down  to  Southampton  to-night,' 
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he  said,  looking  at  her  wistfully.  '  You  know 
our  regiment  is  embarking  ? ' 

'  I  hope  Lady  Elliott  and  your  sisters  are 
quite  well,'  returned  Bee  politely.  '  Yes,  I 
heard  from  Maggie  Sylvester  that  you  were 
going.' 

Just  then  one  of  Launcelot's  numerous 
acquaintances  accosted  him,  and  he  dropped 
back  a  few  paces ;  when  he  rejoined  them 
Captain  Elliott  was  taking  his  leave. 

6  Good-bye,'  Bee  said,  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand  very  gently.  'I  hope  you  will  have  a 
good  passage.'  And  then  Captain  Elliott  raised 
his  hat  arid  turned  away. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  began  Launcelot,  but  she 
stopped  him  hurriedly.  '  Oh,  Lance,  I  am  so 
tired !  do,  please,  take  me  home.'  And  then  he 
saw  that  she  looked  very  white  and  shaken. 
But  as  they  walked  down  Piccadilly  he  said 
quietly — 

c  I  am  glad  I  saw  Captain  Elliott,  Bee ; 
he  is  just  what  I  expected  to  find  him :  a 
fine,  manly-looking  fellow,  of  whom  any 
woman  might  be  proud.'  And  then,  as  Bee  did 
not  answer,  he  went  on :  '  You  know  Madella 
tells  me  everything,  and  so,  of  course,  I  am 
aware  you  have  given  him  his  conge* ;  he  looks 
rather  down,  poor  fellow  ! ' 

'  Don't  talk  about   it,'   she   returned  in  a 
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subdued  voice  ;  '  if  you  knew  how  unhappy  it 
made  me  !  But  none  of  his  people  blame  me. 
They  know  I  gave  him  no  encouragement — 
Lcfidy  Elliott  told  me  so  herself.' 

'  Does  he  know  the  reason  of  your  refusal, 
Bee?' 

'  That  I  cared  for  someone  else.  Oh,  yes. 
Of  course  he  deserved  to  know  the  truth.  I 
am  afraid,'  and  here  she  blushed  again,  '  that 
he  has  not  quite  given  up  hope.  He  says 
when  he  comes  back  to  England  he  will  try 
again.' 

'  Then  I,  for  one,  vote  Captain  Elliott  a 
brick,'  returned  Launcelot  enthusiastically. 
6  Now,  Bee,  you  silly  child,  don't  look  at  me 
reproachfully,  as  though  I  don't  understand. 
Take  my  advice ;  put  him  and  every  other  man 
out  of  your  head  for  a  little  while,  and  by-and- 
by,  when  things  look  a  little  brighter,  you 
will  soon  find  out  gold  from  dross,  and  who  is 
the  right  man  after  all.'  And  then  he  broke  off 
and  said  a  little  wistfully,  '  I  think  you  read  my 
parable  truly,  Bee.' 

'  Do  you  mean  the  picture  ?  Oh,  Lance,  I 
am  so  glad  you  will  not  sell  it.  You  must  hang 
it  in  your  studio,  and  then  I  can  look  at  it 
sometimes  ;  it  will  be  better  than  a  sermon.' 

'  I  will  show  you  the  poem  when  I  get 
home,'  was  all  his  answer,  and  Bee  looked  at 
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him  with  a  mute  reverence.  Lance  was  in  some 
way  altered,  she  thought,  and  yet  no  trouble 
ever  seemed  to  touch  him.  Where  had  he 
learnt  all  his  wisdom  ?  No  one  ever  seemed 
to  understand  and  sympathise  like  Lance. 

Bee  would  have  to  do  without  him  soon, 
for  Launcelot  was  to  start  the  next  day  for  his 
long-deferred  trip.  A  friend  of  his  was  going 
on  a  sketching  excursion  through  Switzerland 
and  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  Launcelot  was  to 
bear  him  company  through  the  summer  and 
early  autumn. 

Launcelot  had  finished  his  picture,  and  a 
vague  restlessness  made  him  anxious  to  be 
gone.  The  Witchens  had  grown  like  a  prison 
to  him,  and  he  longed  for  a  freer  life  and 
mountain  air,  and,  like  a  wise  woman,  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  made  no  attempt  to  keep  him  ;  even 
when  Launcelot  spoke  in  a  desultory  way  of 
Munich,  and  even  Prague,  in  October  she  did 
not  wince. 

'  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  a  long  holiday.'  she  said  in  quite  a  matter- 
of-fact  way.  '  You  know  we  shall  be  at  Pen- 
zance  most  of  the  summer,  and  we  shall  do 
very  well  for  a  little  while,  even  if  you  do  go 
on.  Geoffrey  is  older,  and  so  much  more 
thoughtful,  arid  Bernard  never  gives  us  trouble 
now.' 
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'  Yes,  and  I  could  come  back  if  you  wanted 
me,'  returned  Launcelot.  And  so  it  was  settled 
between  them  that  he  was  to  be  perfectly  free 
until  Christmas.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  in- 
tuition told  her  how  heavy  the  strain  of  these 
months  had  been,  and  as  she  looked  at  his  care- 
worn face,  that  was  never  without  a  bright  smile 
for  her,  whatever  his  mood  might  be,  she  knew 
how  greatly  he  needed  change. 

So  Launcelot  went  and  feasted  his  eyes  on 
the  loveliness  of  snow-capped  mountains  and 
smiling  valleys,  and  set  himself  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  Dame  Nature  in  her  bountiful 
moods  would  teach  all  her  weary  children — 
that,  in  spite  of  failures,  life  is  full  of  grand  and 
unutterable  meanings,  and  that  they  who  are 
not  afraid  to  wait  and  possess  their  soul  in 
patience  will  solve  its  enigmas  by-and-by. 

Launcelot  did  not  strive  after  any  impossi- 
bilities. He  never  cheated  himself  with  the 
idea  that  his  youthful  brightness  would  return, 
but  he  helped  himself  largely  to  the  good  things 
that  still  fell  to  his  share,  and  in  time  owned 
himself  moderately  contented.  His  love  of 
human  fellowship  drew  him  into  congenial 
company,  and  his  unfailing  sympathy  and 
kindly  nature  always  surrounded  him  with 
friends. 

At  this  time  of  his  life  he  mixed  more  ex- 
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clusively  with  his  own  sex.  He  still  loved  the 
society  of  cultured  and  intelligent  women,  and 
was  as  great  a  favourite  as  ever  with  them  ;  but 
he  had  grown  a  little  shy  and  reserved  with 
them,  as  though  resolved  to  carry  out  one  of 
his  friend's  speeches — '  that  Chudleigh  had  re- 
solved to  eschew  matrimony.' 

'  No,  I  shall  never  marry,'  he  would  say 
cheerfully;  and  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  he  was 
speaking  the  truth.  '  I  mean  to  make  a  model 
bachelor  uncle,  and  spoil  all  my  nephews  and 
nieces.' 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  summer, 
when  Launcelot  was  wandering  about  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  that  he  received  an  English  paper 
and  some  letters  with  the  Riversleigh  post- 
mark, and  read  the  announcement :  '  On  the  4th 
inst.,  the  wife  of  Ivan  Thorpe,  of  a  son.'  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Thorpe  and  his  sister  accompanied 
the  paper.  Launcelot  read  his  friend's  first.  It 
was  brief  and  concise,  like  the  writer,  but  every 
word  breathed  intense  pride  and  satisfaction. 
'  It  is  our  great  wish — Joan's  and  mine — that 
you  should  stand  sponsor  for  our  boy,'  he  wrote. 
'  We  have  already  made  up  our  minds  that  he 
is  to  be  called  Launcelot.  If  you  wish  to  com- 
plete our  happiness  you  will  agree  to  this.  At 
present  I  can  tell  you  little  about  him,  except 
that  he  is  a  big,  healthy  fellow,  with  splendid 
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lungs,  and  that  he  has  his  mother's  eyes.  His 
aunt  Eachel  pronounces  him  a  grand  speci- 
men of  babyhood.' 

But  the  next  sentence  was  of  a  different 
character. 

'As  your  people  are  still  at  Penzance,  I 
suppose  you  have  not  heard  of  Maxwell's  ill- 
ness. He  has  had  typhoid  fever,  and  for  some 
time  things  looked  very  serious,  but  he  is  on 
the  mend  now.  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  he 
looked  a  ghost  of  himself.  Poor  Miss  Charlotte 
is  almost  worn  to  a  shadow  with  nursing  and 
worry.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  ill  at  the  same  time, 
though  not  from  the  same  cause.  Eachel  misses 
her  doctor  sadly;  his  visits  were  always  welcome 
to  her.  Joan  liked  him  exceedingly,  and  he 
had  grown  very  intimate  with  us  all.' 

Eachel's  letter  was  a  little  more  descrip- 
tive : 

'You  may  imagine  how  delighted  we  all 
are,  and  how  proud  I  am  of  my  new  title. 
Ivan  says  little,  but  one  can  see  how  happy  he 
is.  The  other  day  he  carne  into  my  room  with 
his  son  in  his  arms  (fancy  Ivan  acting  nurse !), 
and  laid  him  down  beside  me.  You  should 
have  seen  the  expression  on  his  face — his  in- 
tense pride,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  hide  it. 
He  cannot  refrain  from  starting  up  every  time 
he  hears  Baby  cry  ;  but  he  will  get  used  to  it  in 
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time.  As  for  Joan,  she  is  lovelier  than  ever. 
I  think  just  this  was  wanting  to  bring  out  her 
womanliness — she  is  so  much  gentler.  Baby  is 
more  like  his  mother  than  his  father.  He  has 
Joan's  grey  eyes  and  dark  lashes,  but  his  mouth 
will  be  like  Ivan's.  I  only  hope  we  shall  not 
spoil  him  among  us. 

'  Has  Ivan  told  you  that  we  are  going  to 
move  at  Michaelmas  ?  There  is  no  room  for  a 
baby  and  an  invalid  in  this  house.  Ivan  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  one  of  those  red- 
brick houses  on  Overtoil  Eise ;  so  we  shall  be 
near  neighbours.  Springmead  is  a  very  plea- 
sant house,  and  has  a  large  garden  attached  to 
it.  They  are  going  to  give  up  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor  for  my  use.  It  is  the  best  room 
in  the  house,  but  no  other  will  suit  their  pur- 
pose, as  it  opens  on  the  verandah,  and  Ivan 
says  I  can  be  wheeled  out  on  the  lawn  every 
fine  day. 

'  Joan  and  he  have  planned  it  all  without 
consulting  me.  Part  of  it  is  to  be  curtained  off 
as  my  sleeping-room,  and  the  remainder  fitted 
up  as  a  sitting-room,  and  Merton  is  to  be  my 
nurse. 

'  I  have  left  off  as  many  invalid  habits  as 
possible,  and  am  as  busy  as  my  helplessness 
will  allow.  I  am  able  to  do  a  good  deal  for 
our  society  in  the  way  of  correspondence,  and, 
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to  my  delight,  I  find  I  can  assist  Ivan  materially 
in  his  additional  work.  Indeed,  the  day  is  not 
half  long  enough  for  all  I  have  to  do,  and  Joan 
pretends  to  grumble  when  she  brings  her  work 
in,  and  I  am  too  busy  to  talk  to  her. 

'  Joan  is  as  great  a  chatterbox  as  ever,  but 
she  keeps  us  all  lively ;  indeed,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  missed  her  during  those  three  weeks. 
I  felt  my  helplessness  then,  when  I  could  not 
even  give  her  a  kiss  of  congratulation.  But 
now  she  and  Baby  spend  hours  in  my  room. 

'  But  I  am  chattering  on  and  wearying  your 
patience.  You  must  tell  us  all  about  yourself 
in  return. 

'  I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Chudleigh, 
4  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

'EACHEL  THORPE.' 

'  Yes,  she  needed  just  that — the  developing 
and  softening  touch  of  motherhood — to  ripen 
her,'  thought  Launcelot  as  he  put  aside  the 
letters.  And  then  after  a  little  thought  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  congratulating  him  and 
sending  kindly  messages  to  Joan.  He  would 
accept  the  sponsorship,  he  said,  but  they  must 
not  expect  him  to  be  present  at  the  christening. 
He  was  going  on  to  Munich  and  Prague,  and 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  returning  to  the 
Witchens  before  Christmas. 

VOL.  in.  I 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

'HE   IS   HEDLEY   TO   ME.' 

'  My  fond  affection  thou  hast  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  met ! 
And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee  ? 

Ah,  no  !  that  smiling  cheek 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  me 
Than  labour'd  words  could  speak/ 

Bayly. 

TOWARDS  the  beginning  of  December  Launcelot 
was  setting  his  face  homewards,  and  had  reached 
Dresden,  where  he  intended  to  spend  a  week  or 
two  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the  pic- 
ture galleries  ;  but  he  changed  his  intention  on 
receiving  a  letter  from  his  stepmother.  Nothing 
had  happened:  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
well,  but  there  was  a  vague  word  or  two  that 
gave  him  the  impression  that  she  was  disturbed 
and  anxious,  and  was  longing  for  his  return, 
though  her  unselfishness  forbade  her  to  recall 
him. 

4  We  have  never  been  so  long  apart,  and  I 
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am  counting  the  days  until  Christmas,'  she 
wrote,  '  when  we  are  to  see  your  dear  face 
again.  Geoffrey  is  as  good  as  possible  and  tries 
to  take  your  place  in  everything,  but  you  have 
always  been  my  right  hand,  Lance,  and  some- 
how I  feel  lost  without  you.  I  would  give 
much  to  see  you  sitting  opposite  me  this  even- 
ing ;  but  there,  I  am  a  selfish  old  mother,  and 
you  must  not  take  any  notice  of  my  grumblings.' 

'  After  all  there  are  other  things  in  life  be- 
side picture  galleries,'  thought  Launcelot,  '  and 
I  have  been  away  nearly  seven  months.  It  is  I 
who  am  the  selfish  one.'  And  in  his  impulsive 
way  he  packed  up  his  Gladstone,  settled  his 
hotel  bill,  took  the  first  train  that  offered,  and 
three  days  afterwards  arrived  at  the  Witchens, 

The  welcome  he  received  must  have  shown 
Launcelot  how  greatly  he  had  been  missed ; 
beaming  faces  surrounded  the  dearly  loved  son 
and  brother  ;  the  very  children — Sybil  and 
Dossie — seemed  to  hang  on  his  every  word. 
Launcelot  divided  his  attentions  equally  as  well 
as  he  could  ;  he  had  gifts  for  everyone,  some 
lovely  Dresden  china  for  his  stepmother,  pretty 
ornaments  for  his  sisters,  books  for  Geoffrey 
and  Bernard,  and  a  store  of  good  things  for  the 
younger  ones  such  as  children  love. 

'But  Dossie  is  not  a  little  girl  now,'  he 
observed  as  he  looked  at  his  favourite.  Dossie 
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was  twelve  years  old  now,  and  was  growing  tall 
and  slim  ;  her  fair  hair  hung  in  a  long  smooth 
plait  below  her  waist ;  her  little  oval  face  was 
as  pale  as  ever,  but  the  deep  blue  eyes  had 
their  old  affectionate  look.  Dossie  did  not 
speak  her  gladness  in  words  ;  she  had  grown 
shy  with  her  old  friend,  but  she  watched  his 
every  look  and  was  ready  to  anticipate  his 
wishes  as  she  sat  in  her  corner  mute  as  a  bright- 
eyed  mouse. 

Launcelot,  in  his  quiet  way,  was  trying  to 
read  every  face  in  turn,  and  his  shrewdness  was 
not  long  at  fault.  '  It  is  about  Pauline  that  she 
is  anxious,'  he  said  to  himself  when  he  retired 
to  his  room  later  ;  '  the  girl  looks  well,  she  has 
grown  prettier,  but  all  the  same  I  see  a  change 
in  her.  I  have  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that 
it  is  about  Maxwell ;  no  one  mentioned  his  name 
to-night ;  but  I  hope  not — I  hope  not.' 

It  was  not  until  late  the  following  after- 
noon that  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  step- 
mother ;  the  young  master  had  had  plenty  of 
business  to  occupy  him,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  dusk  made  idleness  compulsory  that  he 
pushed  aside  his  letters  and  settled  himself  for 
a  chat. 

'  This  is  just  what  I  like,'  he  said  lazily,  as 
he  threw  himself  into  an  easy  chair  beside  Mrs. 
Chudleigh's  tea-table  ;  they  were  together  in 
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the  morning-room,  the  girls  were  out  with 
Geoffrey,  and  Sybil  and  Dossie  were  in  the 
schoolroom  with  Mademoiselle,  a  good-hu- 
moured, talkative  little  Parisienne,  who  had 
replaced  Joan. 

Fenton  had  just  placed  a  large  log  on  the 
fire,  and  already  it  spluttered  and  blazed  with 
ruddy  light.  Outside  the  December  moon  was 
rising  behind  the  cedar  ;  Mrs.  Chudleigh  was 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  contemplating  her 
boy's  bronzed  face  with  deep  satisfaction  ;  he 
looked  better,  healthier,  she  thought ;  he  was 
less  thin,  and  the  careworn  expression  had  en- 
tirely gone  ;  perhaps  he  was  a  little  older  and 
graver,  but  what  of  that  ? 

'  Well,  Madella  ? '  he  began  again,  this  time 
inquiringly,  and  as  she  seemed  a  little  surprised 
at  his  tone  he  continued :  '  Of  course  I  could 
see  from  your  letter  that  something  was  trou- 
bling you,  and  so  I  came  home  at  once ;  no  one 
has  said  a  word  to  me,  but  all  the  same  I  know 
it  is  about  Pauline.' 

'  Oh,  Lance,  how  could  you  guess  ?  I  am 
sure  dear  Pauline  was  as  cheerful  as  possible 
last  night.' 

'Yes,  but  her  cheerfulness  was  rather  forced, 
and  I  noticed  that  she  was  a  little  shy  with  me. 
If  you  are  going  to  tell  me  that  she  and  Max- 
well have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other  I  can 
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only  say  lam  extremely  sorry;  there  is  no  man 
I  like  and  respect  more,  but  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  marry.' 

'  Yes,  they  both  know  that,  and  dear  Pau- 
line is  so  good  about  it.  But,  Lance,  I  do  feel 
as  though  we  have  been  most  to  blame.  Why 
did  we  let  her  visit  so  much  at  Bridge  House  ? 
She  and  Charlotte  have  been  inseparable  all  the 
summer,  and  then  there  was  that  poor  Brenda, 
and  so  she  was  always  seeing  him.  How  can 
anyone  wonder  if  they  grew  to  care  for  each 
other?' 

'  It  is  really  so,  then  !  Well,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  expected  better  things  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Maxwell.  I  thought,  at  least,  that  we  could 
depend  on  him  for  upright,  honourable  dealing.' 
And  Launcelot's  eyes  flashed  ominously  and  his 
brow  grew  dark,  for  Pauline  was  his  favourite 
sister,  and  the  idea  of  .trouble  coming  to  her 
through  any  man  alive  made  him  very  sore. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  looked  frightened  at  her 
son's  expression  ;  he  seemed  almost  as  angry  as 
he  had  been  in  Bee's  case. 

'  Indeed,  Lance,  you  are  misjudging  Dr. 
Maxwell,'  she  returned  eagerly.  '  Sorry  as  I  am 
for  what  has  happened,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
never  meant  to  do  wrong  ;  he  never  spoke  until 
after  his  illness,  when  he  was  too  weak  to  resist 
the  sudden  temptation ;  but  let  me  tell  you  a 
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little  about  it.  Pauline  wishes  you  to  know, 
and  then  you  will  understand.' 

'  I  shall  understand  that  life  is  an  awful 
muddle  to  most  people,'  he  returned  gloomily ; 
but  she  took  no  notice  of  this. 

'  Well,  you  see,  Lance,  we  were  at  Penzance 
when  Dr.  Maxwell  was  first  taken  with  the 
fever,  though  we  returned  home  about  a  fort- 
night afterwards.  I  noticed  Pauline  was  very 
much  out  of  spirits  just  then — restless  and  ill 
at  ease,  but  I  was  far  too  stupid  to  guess  the 
cause.  I  spoke  to  Bee  about  it,  but  she  threw 
no  light  on  it  at  all.  I  know  now  that  she  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
but  she  did  not  think  it  fair  to  betray  Pauline. 
Nothing  had  passed  between  them,  and  Bee 
felt  she  had  no  right  to  pry  into  her  sister's 
secret.  Well,  we  got  back  to  the  Witchens, 
and  then  Pauline  seemed  brighter  and  more 
like  herself.  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  been  danger- 
ously ill  too,  and  Charlotte  was  almost  worn 
out  with  her  nursing,  so  Pauline  went  as  a 
matter  of  course  every  day  to  sit  with  Brenda 
and  Aunt  Myra.  She  used  to  be  there  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  helping  Charlotte  with 
one  or  other  of  them,  and  it  never  entered  into 
my  head  that  there  could  be  any  risk.' 

Launcelot  groaned,  but  he  did  not  inter- 
rupt her. 
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'  When  Dr.  Maxwell  became  convalescent 
Pauline  saw  him  almost  daily.  He  assumed 
the  right  of  an  invalid  to  take  possession  of  the 
drawing-room  couch,  and  in  this  way  they 
were  thrown  a  great  deal  together.' 

'  And  he  spoke  to  her  ?  ' 

c  Yes,  he  spoke  to  her ;  but,  Lance,  he 
assures  me — for  I  have  seen  him  more  than 
once — that  nothing  was  further  from  his  inten- 
tion ;  that  though  he  has  loved  her  for  more 
than  a  year  he  never  intended  to  betray 
himself.  He  is  full  of  remorse  and  shame,  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  accuses  himself  for  his 
want  of  self-control  most  bitterly.  He  says 
that  he  of  all  men  ought  to  have  refrained  from 
making  love  to  any  girl ;  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  his  marrying  for  the  next  ten  years, 
if  then  ;  that  his  long  illness  has  only  added  to 
his  difficulties  ;  and  that  his  income  will  barely 
cover  his  expenses  this  year. 

'  "  What  business  had  I  to  tell  Pauline  that 
I  loved  her,"  he  said  to  me,  "  and  to  draw 
from  her  an  avowal  of  affection  in  return  ? 
You  ought  to  cut  my  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh,  for  I  have  acted  as  dishonourably  as 
possible  to  your  daughter."  Oh,  poor  fellow  ! 
I  did  feel  sorry  for  him.' 

'  Of  course  you  forgave  him  on  the  spot  ?  ' 

4  Well,   Lance,   you   would   have  forgiven 
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him  yourself  if  you  had  heard  him.  Just  con- 
sider the  circumstances.  They  were  together, 
and  he  was  weak  and  very  low  from  his  illness. 
Pauline  told  me  she  was  just  trying  to  cheer 
him  up  when  she  saw  him  looking  at  her  very 
strangely,  and  the  next  minute  he  told  her 
that  she  must  go  away  and  leave  him,  for  he 
could  not  bear  to  have  her  there  and  not 
speak ;  but  she  stayed,  and  then  it  all  came 
out  that  they  loved  each  other.' 

'  I  suppose  Pauline  agrees  that  it  is  a  hope- 
less case  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  but  all  the  same  she  seems  very 
happy,  poor  child  !  She  will  have  it  that  it  is 
so  much  better  for  him  to  have  spoken,  that  it 
has  given  her  the  right  to  think  of  him  without 
feeling  ashamed  of  doing  so.  I  am  afraid  it 
has  gone  very  deep  with  them  both,  Lance. 
She  declares  that  she  shall  always  feel  as 
though  she  were  engaged  to  him,  that  she 
does  belong  to  him  in  a  sort  of  way,  and  that 
she  would  rather  live  unmarried  for  his  sake 
than  marry  any  man  living.' 

'  Oh,  but  this  is  all  nonsense.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  Maxwell  has  persuaded  her 
into  any  sort  of  engagement  ?  ' 

'  No,  indeed  ;  he  has  told  her  in  my  presence 
that  she  is  absolutely  free ;  he  even  begged  her 
to  forget  his  rash  words.  "  I  deserve  to  suffer," 
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he  said  to  her,  "  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  I  have  shadowed  your  bright  young  life ; " 
and  then  turning  to  me  he  said  most  earnestly, 
"  You  must  all  teach  her  to  forget  me,  Mrs. 
Chudleigh.  She  must  not  waste  her  youth  and 
sweetness  waiting  for  a  time  that  may  never 
come  to  either  of  us.  I  fear  happiness  is  not 
for  me,  that  I  shall  never  know  the  blessing 
of  wife  or  child.  Will  you  let  your  son  know 
when  he  comes  home  that  I  make  no  sort  of 
appeal  to  his  forbearance — that  I  resign  all 
rights  but  friendship  ?  " 

'  And  what  did  Pauline  say  to  this  ?  ' 

c  Well,  poor  darling !  she  was  very  impul- 
sive. She  told  him  just  what  I  said  to  you  just 
now,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
marry  anyone  else,  because  she  should  always 
feel  as  though  she  belonged  to  him,  but  she 
should  be  quite  content  that  they  should  only 
be  friends. 

'  "  But  you  are  free— quite  free,"  he  re- 
minded her.  "  I  ask  nothing — expect  nothing." 

'  "  Oh,  yes,  I  am  as  free  as  I  wish  to  be, 
Hedley,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him  in  such  a  sweet 
womanly  way.  She  always  calls  him  Hedley, 
even  to  his  mother,  and  after  that  there  was 
little  more  to  be  said.  You  must  talk  to  her, 
Lance,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done ;  but  you  will 
find  her  very  firm.' 
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4  Yes,  I  will  talk  to  her,'  returned  Launce- 
lot  gravely,  '  and  I  think  I  must  have  a  word 
with  Maxwell  too,  poor  beggar!  I  feel  as 
sorry  for  him  as  possible,  but  all  the  same  he 
ought  to  have  held  his  tongue.' 

Pauline  made  no  effort  to  avoid  the  impend- 
ing interview  with  her  brother.  On  the 
contrary,  she  rather  sought  for  it  than  other- 
wise. When  he  asked  her  after  dinner  to  come 
with  him  into  the  studio,  she  at  once  signified 
her  readiness  to  do  so,  and  only  her  rising 
colour,  as  he  looked  at  her  half  humorously, 
half  sadly,  betrayed  her  natural  girlish  emo- 
tion. 

6  Paul !  Paul !  I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
very  naughty.' 

Pauline's  honest  brown  eyes  grew  a  little 
wistful. 

c  I  am  so  glad  mother  has  told  you  every- 
thing, Lance  ;  I  felt  so  uncomfortable  last  night, 
feeling  you  did  not  know.'  And  then  she 
stopped,  and  continued  almost  in  a  whisper, 
',You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  or  Hedley.' 

'  Are  you  speaking  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  Paul  ?  ' 

'Yes,  but  he  is  Hedley  to  me.'  Then 
Launcelot  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  as 
she  stood  before  him,  looking  so  young  and 
pretty  in  her  simple  white  gown,  and  regarded 
her  very  kindly. 
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4  My  poor  little  girl,  has  it  gone  as  far  as 
that?' 

'  Yes,  it  has  gone  as  far  as  that ;  but,  Lance, 
you  must  not  speak  in  that  pitying  voice,  as 
though  some  misfortune  had  overtaken  me.  I 
would  rather  be  his  friend  and  go  on  as  we  are 
doing  all  my  life  long  than  be  the  wife  of  any 
other  man.' 

'  You  think  so  now,  but,  Paul,  try  to  look 
at  things  in  a  more  reasonable  light ;  believe 
me  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  interest  of  you 
both ;  such  an  arrangement  as  you  seem  to 
contemplate  is  perfectly  impossible ;  it  would  not 
work.  How  are  you  to  be  friends  with  a  man 
who  would  marry  you  to-morrow  if  he  could  ?  ' 

Pauline  blushed  a  little  at  this  plain  speak- 
ing, but  he  had  not  silenced  her. 

'  I  must  try  and  make  you  understand 
better  what  I  mean,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to 
explain  things.  You  know  mother  has  been 
very  kind  to  us  ;  she  was  dreadfully  sorry  when 
Hedley  spoke  to  me,  but  she  did  not  forbid 
my  going  to  Bridge  House  ;  she  said  she  would 
wait  until  you  came  home  and  see  what  you 
would  say,  so  I  have  been  there  as  usual,  and 
Hedley  and  I  have  talked  over  things.  You  are 
not  really  vexed  with  him,  are  you,  dear  ? ' 
interrupting  herself  as  she  saw  the  gravity  on 
her  brother's  face. 
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'  I  think  he  ought  not  to  have  spoken, 
certainly.' 

c  Oh,  but  it  was  more  my  fault  than  his ; 
he  told  me  to  leave  him  because  he  was  too 
weak  to  leave  me,  but  I  did  not  obey  him  ; 
but  indeed — indeed — I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise  ;  don't  you  see  that  it  is  just  this 
that  is  to  make  my  life's  happiness  ?  Whatever 
happens,  and  however  far  we  may  be  separated, 
I  shall  always  know  what  I  am  to  him — that  in 
a  way  we  belong  to  each  other.' 

Launcelot  shook  his  head ;  his  man's  reason 
protested  against  this  girlish  sophistry,  but  in 
his  heart  he  loved  her  all  the  more  for  her 
innocence  and  generosity. 

6 1  don't  think  Maxwell  ought  to  hold  you 
to  any  sort  of  engagement  either  open  or  im- 
plied,' he  said  rather  severely. 

'  Hedley  says  the  same  as  you  :  he  will  not 
let  me  consider  myself  engaged  to  him  ;  he 
persists  that  I  am  absolutely  free,  and  that  if  I 
married  to-morrow  he  would  have  no  right  to 
reproach  me.  He  begged  me  to  forget  all 
about  it  until  he  saw  that  that  sort  of  talk  made 
me  too  miserable,  and  then  he  said  that  if  it 
would  make  me  happier  to  know  that  he  should 
love  me  all  his  life  I  might  be  quite  certain  on 
that  point,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  change,  but 
that  we  must  put  aside  all  thoughts  of  any 
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future  together,  for  as  long  as  his  mother  and 
sisters  lived  he  could  see  no  chance  of  his 
marrying.' 

'  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  act  under 
these  circumstances?  You  surely  would  not 
go  to  Bridge  House  three  or  four  times  a 
week?7 

6  Why  not  ?  '  she  returned  boldly,  and  he 
could  see  that  she  meant  to  be  firm.  '  Why 
should  I  be  separated  from  my  dearest  friends  ? 
Charlotte  and  I  have  grown  to  be  like  sisters ; 
and  as  for  Brenda,  I  think  I  love  her  more  every 
day.' 

'  But,  my  dear  child ! ' 

'  Wait  a  moment,  Lance  ;  they  know  about 
everything,  and  they  are  all  so  good  to  me. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  says  she  is  as  fond  of  me  as 
though  I  were  her  own  daughter ;  why  should 
I  deprive  them  of  what  is  their  greatest 
pleasure  ?  Yes,  I  would  go  as  usual,  and  read 
to  Brenda  and  Aunt  Myra,  and  help  Mrs.  Max- 
well with  her  new  stitches ;  but  you  need  not 
be  afraid,  I  should  choose  the  time  when 
Hedley  is  engaged  with  his  professional  duties. 
We  should  seldom  meet,  and  never  alone ;  now 
and  then  I  might  see  him,  and  speak  a  friendly 
word  or  two,  but  you  may  trust  us  both 
— neither  of  us  would  think  of  seeking  a  meet- 
ing/ 
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6  But  all  the  same  you  would  think  of 
nothing  else.' 

c  You  are  wrong,  dear,'  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  a  sweet  candid  expression.  '  Only 
trust  me,  and  you  will  see  how  it  will  work, 
how  content  I  shall  be,  how  eager  to  do  all 
you  wish  me  to  do  ;  indeed,  I  mean  to  be 
happy,  Lance ;  I  will  not  waste  time  by  fretting 
for  what  may  never  come ;  there  was  only  one 
thing  I  felt  I  could  not  bear — and  that  nearly 
broke  me  down — and  that  was  when  we  were 
at  Penzance,  and  I  thought  Hedley  would  die 
without  telling  me  he  loved  me,  though  I  could 
see  even  then  that  he  cared.  Oh  !  I  was  so 
wretched,  but  I  did  not  dare  let  mother  or  Bee 
know,  though  Bee  guessed  it,  and  was  as  kind 
as  possible ;  and  then  we  came  home,  and  when 
I  saw  him  we  seemed  to  understand  each  other 
without  a  word.' 

'  Do  you  know  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it 
is  my  little  matter-of-fact  Paul  who  is  talking 
in  this  irrational  way  ?  ' 

'  Hedley  says  I  am  not  matter-of-fact  at  all, 
only  more  straightforward  and  easily  contented 
than  other  people.  I  do  believe  that  in  spite 
of  drawbacks  I  shall  be  happier  than  most 
girls  would  be  under  the  circumstances ; 
nothing  would  make  me  miserable  but  being 
separated  from  them  all,  and  never  hearing 
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anything  about  him.  Oh,'  and  now  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  '  you  will  not  refuse  to  let  me 
be  happy  in  my  own  way !  I  will  be  so  good, 
Lance.  I  will  try  and  follow  all  your  and 
mother's  wishes  if  you  will  only  give  in  to  me 
in  this  way.' 

'  Paul,  you  know  I  would  help  you  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  power,  but  Maxwell  is  not 
the  man  who  would  accept  an  income  with  his 
wife  even  if  I  could  spare  it,  and  you  have  only 
150/.  per  annum  for  your  own  use.' 

6  No,  indeed.  Hedley  vows  that  nothing 
would  ever  induce  him  to  marry  a  woman  with 
money — he  is  very  strong  on  that  point.' 

'  But  at  least  I  can  say  as  much  as  this,  that 
there  is  no  man  whom  I  would  more  willingly 
welcome  as  a  brother-in-law.'  Then  Pauline 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  thanked 
him. 

'  Oh,  I  have  not  earned  your  thanks  yet. 
Well,   well,  I  must  think  over  it  a  bit,  but 
remember  you  are  only  twenty,  Paul.' 
.     '  I    shall    be    one-and-twenty    in   March,' 
nodding  her  head  defiantly  at  him. 

'  And  Dr.  Maxwell  is  about  five-and-thirty  ; 
why,  he  will  soon  be  a  middle-aged  man  ! ' 

'  What  does  that  matter  ? '  she  returned 
demurely.  '  I  prefer  middle-aged  men.'  And 
then  Launcelot  felt  she  had  the  best  of  it. 
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Launcelot  felt  terribly  exercised  in  his  mind 
during  the  next  few  days.  His  nature  had 
always  been  largely  tinged  with  romance,  and 
all  his  sympathies  were  engaged  in  Pauline's 
unlucky  attachment.  He  could  both  compre- 
hend, and  in  a  great  measure  approve  of,  her 
arguments,  but  his  common  sense  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  were  antagonistic  to  her 


reasoning. 


'  Depend  upon  it  there  is  hope  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  seeming  hopelessness/  he  said  to  him- 
self. '  I  could  detect  it  in  every  sentence. 
"  Something  will  turn  up,  we  shall  not  wait  for 
ever."  That  is  what  they  think,  and  the 
uncertainty  will  wear  them  out.  I  wish 
I  could  take  her  right  away,  make  a  real 
break,  but  it  would  make  us  all  miserable 
to  leave  the  Witchens ;  even  if  I  forbid  her 
visits  to  Bridge  House  they  must  meet  some- 
times ;  there  will  always  be  the  chance  of  an 
encounter.  Then  at  her  age  how  can  I  expect 
her  to  submit  blindly  to  my  judgment  ?  and  even 
if  her  love  for  us  ensured  perfect  obedience  to 
our  wishes,  would  she  not  mope  and  pine, 
deprived  suddenly  of  all  her  dearest  interests  ? 
I  know  Madella  fears  this  when  she  advises 
leniency.' 

Launcelot  could  arrive  at  no  definite  con- 
clusion, and  was  still  in  the  same  undecided 

VOL.  m.  K 
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mood  when  he  encountered  Dr.  Maxwell  on 
Overton  Else,  returning  from  one  of  his  weekly 
visits  to  Miss  Thorpe. 

He  was  walking  slowly,  and  appeared  still 
languid  from  his  illness  ;  he  seemed  slightly  con- 
fused when  he  saw  Launcelot,  and  hesitated  per- 
ceptibly as  Launcelot  held  out  his  hand. 

4 1  am  glad  to  see  you  are  so  much  better, 
Maxwell ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  I  am  all  the  better  for  my  stay  at 
Bournemouth.  I  am  twice  the  man  I  was 
before  I  went  down  there  ; '  and  then  he  said  a 
little  bitterly,  '  I  wonder  you  shake  hands  with 
me,  Chudleigh,  after  what  has  happened ! ' 

'  You  mean  about  Pauline  ?  Well,  as  you 
have  paid  your  visit,  and. we  seem  to  be  going 
the  same  way,  we  may  as  well  walk  together. 
Of  course  I  am  very  sorry  about  it,  Maxwell.' 

'  Not  half  so  sorry  as  I  am.  I  wish  I  had 
bitten  out  my  unlucky  tongue  before  I  had 
spoken  to  her.' 

'  It  was  a  great  mistake,  your  speaking. 
When  a  man  knows  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
marry,  he  should  be  very  careful  how  he  con- 
ducts himself  to  a  woman.  It  seems  to  me  such 
a  pity  that  a  young  creature  like  Pauline  should 
be  drawn  into  such  a  hopeless  affair.' 

'  You  are  quite  right  to  speak  strongly ;  I 
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take  all  the  blame  on  myself.  I  know  her 
youth  and  innocence,  and  her  position  in  my 
mother's  house  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
protection ;  but,  Chudleigh,  when  a  man  has 
been  at  death's  door,  and  is  reduced  to  such  a 
pitiable  state  of  weakness,  he  is  hardly  master 
of  himself.' 

'  Yes,  I  don't  want  to  be  hard,  and  it  is  no 
good  groaning  over  what  cannot  be  mended  ;  as 
I  told  Pauline,  there  is  no  one  I  should  like 
better  for  a  brother-in-law,  but  there  seems  no 
chance  of  your  filling  the  character.' 

6  No,  indeed,  1  have  my  head  below  water- 
mark now.  When  a  man  is  as  heavily  burthened 
as  I  am,  and  has  had  a  long  illness  as  well,  he 
cannot  expect  things  to  go  quite  smoothly.' 

6  Maxwell,  if  any  temporary  help — a  loan — 
would  be  of  the  least  assistance,  you  know  how 
gladly  I  would  offer  it.'  Then  a  dusky  red 
came  to  the  doctor's  face. 

'  Not  from  you,  I  could  not  take  it,'  with 
some  emotion.  '  No,  no,  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  that ;  please  God  I  shall  soon  right  myself,  I 
only  meant  to  convey  to  your  mind  that  I  have 
no  hope  of  marrying,  at  least  for  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  years.  I  have  made  your  sister  under- 
stand this.  There  is  nothing  between  us,  Chud- 
leigh ;  we  were  friends  and  acquaintances,  that 
is  all.' 
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'  Pauline  wishes  to  see  your  mother  and 
sisters  as  usual.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  quite 
approve  of  this.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  change  your  mind.  I 
should  be  more  grieved  than  I  am  now,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  if  poor  Charlotte  and 
Brenda  were  to  be  punished  for  my  misde- 
meanours ;  you  do  not  know  what  your  sister's 
visits  are  to  Brenda,  and  the  poor  girl  has  so 
few  pleasures  in  her  life.  Aunt  Myra,  too,  has 
grown  to  depend  upon  her.' 

'  You  know,  Maxwell,  it  is  my  duty  to  think 
what  is  best  for  Pauline's  happiness.' 

'  Yes,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  think  of  it  too,' 
returned  Dr.  Maxwell  in  a  simple  manly  way 
that  touched  Launcelot.  c  I  know  your  sister's 
heart  thoroughly,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  her  be  with  my  mother 
and  sisters  as  usual ;  you  may  depend  on  my 
keeping  out  of  the  way.  I  value  my  own  peace 
of  mind  too  much  to  run  knowingly  into  danger  ; 
if  we  meet,  our  meeting  will  be  accidental.  A 
man  feels  differently  from  a  woman,  and  Pauline 
would  not  understand,  but  it  is  my  own  wish  and 
intention  to  cross  her  path  as  little  as  possible.' 

'  I  think  you  are  right ;  I  should  feel  so  in 
your  case.  Well,  Maxwell,  I  will  agree  to  what 
Pauline  wishes,  and  see  how  things  work.  I 
know  I  can  trust  you  both.' 
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'  I  shall  not  forfeit  your  trust  a  second  time. 
Thanks,  Chudleigh,  you  are  treating  me  witli 
undeserved  generosity.'  And  then,  as  they  had 
reached  the  hall  gate,  he  stopped  and  wrung 
Launcelot's  hand,  and  went  on  alone, 

'  Poor  fellow  ! '  thought  Launcelot  as  he 
retraced  his  steps  a  little,  '  he  looks  sadly  pulled 
down  and  out  of  sorts,  but  I  can  see  now  why 
Pauline  has  lost  her  heart  to  him.  He  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  a  girl  would  fancy — honest, 
straightforward,  and  clever.  Well,  life's  an 
awful  muddle — to  myself  and  Bee  and  poor 
little  Paul — but  I  think  Bee's  affairs  will  soon 
look  up  ;  Elliott  means  to  stick  to  it.  Somehow 
it  takes  a  deal  of  faith  to  get  through  one's  life 
with  decent  contentment,'  finished  Launcelot 
with  a  sigh. 
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CHAPTEE   XL. 

PAULINE. 

*  Thou  art  a  girl  of  noble  nature's  crowning.' 

Hartley  Coleridge. 

To  a  certain  class  of  minds  there  is  a  great 
interest  to  be  got  out  of  watching  other 
people's  lives  ;  a  '  heart  at  leisure  from  itself '  is 
sometimes  content  to  expend  its  sympathy  on 
others  ;  to  stand  aside  as  it  were,  and  look  on. 
Launcelot,  who  was  a  little  weary  from  the 
crisis  through  which  he  had  passed,  felt  a 
certain  wholesome  stimulus  in  his  watchful 
guardianship  of  Pauline,  in  his  anxiety  that  she 
should  not  suffer  from  her  own  youthful  zeal, 
or  the  injudicious  leniency  of  her  advisers  ;  the 
whole  matter  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a 
curious  problem — how  would  the  solution  be 
worked  out? 

Launcelot,  who  had  always  taken  such 
cheerful  views  of  life,  felt  himself  unaccountably 
disheartened  on  Pauline's  account. 

6  She  has  set  herself  an  impossible  task,'  he 
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said  to  himself;  '  she  will  never  be  able  to  main- 
tain even  an  average  cheerfulness  under  such 
depressing  circumstances.     Bee's  miserable  love 
affair  was  better  than  this  ;  its  very  sharpness  and 
severity  obliged  us  to  resort  to  rigorous  treat- 
ment.    There   was   no   delay,    no    vacillating 
policy;  we  are  justified,  therefore,  on  the  score 
of  her  youth   in  expecting  a  permanent  cure. 
"  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder ;  "   I 
should  be  willing  to  back  Captain  Elliott  to  any 
amount.     But  with  Pauline  the  case  is  different : 
her  spirits  will  be  worn  threadbare  under  these 
unnatural  conditions  ;  her  youth  will  fade  under 
them ;  either  her  love  for  Maxwell  will  be  starved 
for  want  of  sustenance,  and    they  will    grow 
apart,  or  she  will  become  soured  with  the  long 
waiting,  and    if   they  ever  come   together   as 
sober  middle-aged  people  their  happiness  will 
be  of  the  humdrum  sort.     Ten  years  !  why,  his 
mother  may  live  fifteen — twenty — years  longei , 
and  so  may   Brenda  and  Miss  Eoyston;  it  is 
the  weakly  ones  who  last  the  longest  and  hold 
most  tenaciously  to  life.     Poor  Maxwell !  he  is 
a  devoted  son  and  brother,  and  I'll  be  bound  he 
never  suffers  this  sort  of  thought  to  cross  his 
mind,  but  I  am  only  a  looker-on.' 

Pauline  was  not  unaware  of  her  brother's 
careful  surveillance ;  to  a  certain  extent  it 
touched  her,  but  she  went  on  her  own  way 
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sedately,  and  seemed  determined  to  contradict 
his  dreary  prognostications  ;  her  sturdy,  robust 
nature  scorned  to  droop  because  only  a  very 
limited  happiness  was  permitted  to  her. 

Pauline's  common  sense  laid  no  undue 
blame  on  circumstances ;  many  girls  were 
unhappy  in  their  love  affairs ;  more  than  one  of 
her  young  companions  had  been  unable  to 
marry  the  man  she  loved. 

'  I  would  not  change  places  with  Isabel 
Somers,  whose  lover  jilted  her  so  cruelly,'  she 
thought,  '  or  with  poor  Lydia  Meredith,  who  is 
in  mourning  for  her  fiance.  As  long  as  Hedley 
is  in  the  world  and  cares  for  me,  and  I  can  see 
him  sometimes,  I  do  not  mean  to  make  myself 
or  other  people  miserable.  There  is  too  much 
selfishness  in  the  world  ;  as  Lance  often  says, 
"  we  do  not  realise  how  we  act  and  react  on 
each  other,"  and  he  is  quite  right.  I  am  sure 
if  Lance  were  in  any  trouble  he  would  not  spoil 
other  people's  happiness  by  refusing  to  take 
interest  in  things,  and  I  will  try  to  be  like  him/ 

And  Pauline  kept  her  word  nobly ;  if  she 
suffered — and  there  were  times  when  she  must 
have  suffered — no  one  perceived  the  inner 
weariness :  in  her  home  she  was  the  same 
bright  energetic  Pauline,  who  thought  of  every- 
one and  helped  everyone  ;  whose  quiet,  even 
cheerfulness  never  failed. 
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Only  as  time  went  on  Launcelot's  keen  eyes 
noticed  that  a  certain  staidness  and  dignity  took 
the  place  of  the  fresh  girlishness.  If  Pauline 
had  been  a  young  married  woman  she  could 
not  have  held  herself  more  aloof  from  the 
other  sex,  or  have  shown  more  indifference  to 
any  homage  paid  to  her.  '  Not  at  home  to 
suitors  '  was  plainly  written  in  every  look  and 
gesture. 

Pauline's  intense  loyalty  for  her  lover  con- 
vinced her  that  other  men  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  him;  his  intellectual  powers,  his  unselfish 
and  blameless  life,  his  devotion  to  the  sickly 
household  that  owned  him  as  master,  his 
patience  under  trials  that  would  have  fretted 
most  men  beyond  endurance,  made  him  a  hero 
in  her  eyes.  '  There  is  no  one  like  him,'  she 
would  say  to  herself  after  an  evening  spent 
among  strangers.  Pauline  did  not  chafe  against 
the  orderly  grooves  in  which  she  was  compelled 
to  move,  neither  did  she  inveigh  ad  nauseam 
against  the  hollowness  of  life  ;  she  submitted 
meekly  as  of  old  to  all  Bee's  exactions,  played 
tennis,  practised  accompaniments,  and  fatigued 
herself  with  all  the  new  duets  that  Bee  and 
Geoffrey  wanted  to  get  perfect ;  in  the  season 
she  put  on  her  pretty  dresses  and  went, 
under  her  mother's  wing,  to  the  various  balls, 
routs,  kettledrums,  and  concerts,  for  which 
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Mrs.  Chudleigh  and  Bee  had  accepted  invita- 
tions. 

Pauline  always  went  sturdily  through  her 
evening's  work ;  she  never  disappointed  her 
partners  by  shirking  dances  or  getting  up  an 
excuse  of  fatigue.  She  talked  to  them  in  a 
sensible  matter-of-fact  way,  which  they  found 
refreshing  after  other  girls'  inanities ;  she  was 
never  absent-minded  or  wanting  in  well-bred 
interest ;  but  then  at  the  same  time  she  never 
seemed  to  understand  the  most  delicately  turned 
compliment,  and  no  partner,  however  perfect, 
was  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name  more  than 
three  times  on  her  card — '  It  is  my  rule,'  she 
would  say  simply — but  at  such  moments  she 
would  summon  up  a  look  of  dignity. 

'She  is  an  awfully  nice  girl,  but  you  may 
depend,  upon  it  there  is  someone  in  the  back- 
ground ;  there  is  no  running  to  be  made  there,' 
was  said  by  more  than  one  who  would  fain  have 
entered  the  lists  against  Dr.  Maxwell. 

Pauline  found  that  her  chief  strength  lay  in 
never  evading  a  plain  duty ;  that  in  ministering] 
to  the  small  daily  requirements  of  others  she 
achieved    tolerable    contentment    for    herself.! 
[  Cheerfulness  thrives  on  unselfishness,  and  one 
I  cannot  begin  to  live  for  other  people  without 
reaping  the  reward  of  a  satisfied  conscience. 

When  Pauline  wrote  her  brother's  notes,  or 
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walked  or  played  with  the  children,  or  rode 

with  Launcelot,  chatting  with  him  all  the  time, 

or  even  when  she  was  planning  dresses  with 

Bee's  dressmaker,  she  was  doing  her  duty  with 

the  same  heroism  with  which  a  soldier  does  his  ; 

| she  was  putting  aside  her  own  inclinations  to 

(serve  others. 

No  one  at  the  Witchens  ever  saw  Pauline 
idle  or  dreaming — 'her  hands  were  too  full  for 
that — so  many  people  wanted  her  ;  and  then 
there  were  her  visits  to  Bridge  House  and  her 
sister-like  services  for  Charlotte  and  Brenda. 

Those  visits  constituted  the  real  interest  of 
Pauline's  life  ;  it  was  at  Bridge  House  that  her 
love  fed  itself  by  tender  ministering  to  Dr. 
Maxwell's  mother  and  sisters. 

No  one  interfered  with  Pauline  or  called 
her  to  account  if  she  went  too  often.  Launcelot 
soon  discovered  that  Dr.  Maxwell  was  absolutely 
to  be  trusted.  Never  once  did  Pauline  encounter 
him  in  his  mother's  house.  Once  she  heard  his 
footstep  pass  the  door,  but  no  one  took  any 
notice  of  this.  Pauline,  who  was  reading  to  Aunt 
Myra,  flushed  a  little  and  held  her  breath  for 
a  moment.  Pauline  hardly  dared  to  acknow- 
ledge to  herself  how  much  she  depended  on 
those  visits.  At  the  Witchens  she  rarely  heard 
Dr.  Maxwell's  name  mentioned,  but  in  this 
house  she  could  speak  of  him  without  con- 
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straint.  Everything  was  freely  discussed  in.  her 
presence.  The  last  new  patient  and  the  article 
he  had  written  for  the  '  Lancet,'  even  the  book 
he  was  reading — c  dear  Hedley's  opinions ' 
dominated  that  simple  household,  and  Pauline 
felt  as  though  she  were  living  beside  him  when 

o  O 

even  his  words  were  repeated  to  her. 

4  You  are  one  of  ourselves,'  Brenda  would 
say,  looking  at  the  girl  fondly.  '  I  wonder 
what  Aunt  Myra  and  I  would  do  without  you  ! ' 
Oh,  yes,  she  was  one  of  them.  Did  not  Char- 
lotte confide  to  her  that  last  week's  expenses 
had  exceeded  the  sum  Hedley  had  given  her? 
and  had  not  Mrs.  Maxwell  talked  to  her  for 
half-an-hour  on  the  new  cook's  delinquencies  ? 
Pauline  had  even  helped  in  winding  the  yarn 
that  was  intended  for  Hedley's  new  socks,  and 
when  the  five  women  had  scraped  together  a 
small  sum  to  purchase  a  new  easy  chair  for 
Hedley's  birthday,  did  not  Pauline  go  with 
Charlotte  to  choose  it  because  Pflssy  was  too  busy  ? 

'  My  darling,  are  you  sure  that  all  this  does 
not  try  you  too  much  ?  '  Mrs.  Clmdleigh  said 
once  when  she  and  Pauline  were  together. 
Only  to  her  mother  did  Pauline  ever  speak  of 
these  visits,  and  to  her  but  rarely  ;  but  now  and 
then  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  maternal  anxiety  broke 
down  the  girl's  natural  reticence.  'Are  you 
sure  that  it  is  not  bad  for  you  ? ' 
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Pauline  put  down  her  work  and  smiled  in 
her  mother's  anxious  face.  '  I  wonder  what 
has  put  that  into  your  head  ?  I  am  afraid  I 
must  have  discharged  my  duties  badly,  or  you 
would  never  have  asked  such  a  question.  Are 
you  dissatisfied  with  me,  mother  ?  ' 

'  My  dear.  no.  I  tell  Launcelot  that  you 
are  good  as  gold ;  you  have  never  given  me  any 
trouble  in  your  life,  Pauline  ;  a  better  girl  never 
lived.'  And  here  Mrs.  Chudleigh  showel  signs 
of  emotion. 

*  What  is  it  then  ? '  returned  Pauline,  placing 
herself  at  her  mother's  feet ;  but  the  smile  was 
still  on  her  face.  '  Is  it  of  me  and  my  happi- 
ness that  you  are  thinking  ? '  and  as  her  mother 
nodded  at  this,  she  continued  cheerfully :  '  Well, 
I  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point :  these  visits  to 
Bridge  House  are  good  for  me.  I  should  not 
be  so  happy  without  them.  I  seem  happy,  do 
I  not  ?  '  with  a  sort  of  wistfulness  in  her  voice. 

'  Yes,  dear,  you  are  always  as  nice  as 
possible.  I  wish  Bee  had  your  even  tempera- 
ment ' — for  Bee's  moods  were  still  variable  and 
at  times  stormy — '  but,'  recurring  to  her  first 
speech,  '  I  think  in  your  case  I  should  find  those 
visits  very  trying.' 

'  You  mean  because  Hedley  and  1  do  not 
meet.  Oh,  but  then  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
him,  so  of  course  there  is  no  uncertainty.  If  I 
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thought  that  at  any  moment  he  might  enter  the 
room,  there  might  be  some  cause  for  restless- 
ness, but  I  know  him  too  well  to  expect  such  a 
thing/ 

'  Yes,  but  all  the  same  you  must  long  to  see 
him,'  sighed  Mrs.  Chudleigh. 

'  Yes,  but  one  has  to  bear  that  sort  of  pain,' 
replied  Pauline  quickly.  '  It  is  not  worse  for 
me  than  it  is  for  him.' 

'  I  think  you  are  both  very  good  about  it.' 

4  No,  but  I  try  to  be,'  was  the  quiet  reply, 
'  and  those  visits  help  me,  oh  so  much.' 

'  How  do  they  help  you,  darling  ?  ' 

'  Can't  you  guess,  mother  dear  ?  Think 
how  sweet  it  is  for  me  to  help  him  even  in 
the  most  trifling  way.  When  I  do  anything 
for  his  mother  and  sisters  I  feel  it  is  for  him  I 
am  doing  it ;  he  is  so  fond  of  them  all,  especially 
of  his  mother.' 

'  Yes,  I  can  understand  that.' 

6  Of  course  you  can  understand  it ;  were  you 
not  in  love  with  father,  and  he  with  you  ?'  Then 
of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
began  to  shed  tears.  '  Do  you  think  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  sit  there  and  hear  them  talk 
about  him  ?  They  tell  me  everything  just  as 
though  I  were  engaged  to  him — all  about  his 
patients,  and  his  wonderful  cures,  and  what 
people  say.  Sometimes  I  think,'  dropping  her 
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voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  '  that  he  likes  them 
to  tell  me  things  and  ask  my  opinion.  He 
never  sends  me  a  message  ;  oh,  no,  he  would 
never  think  of  such  a  thing ;  but,  all  the  same, 
I  know  from  Charlotte's  manner  when  he  is 
undecided  about  anything,  and  then  if  I  give 
my  opinion  it  is  sure  to  be  acted  upon  the 
next  day ;  it  was  so  about  the  dining-room 
carpet.' 

4  My  dear,  it  does  seem  such  a  strange 
position  for  a  girl  of  your  age.' 

6  Oh,  but  I  am  growing  older  every  day  ; 
even  Lance  says  that  he  can  see  that.'  And 
then,  to  her  mother's  surprise  and  perplexity, 
she  suddenly  broke  down  and  hid  her  face  on 
her  mother's  lap. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  much  distressed. 

'  What  is  it,  darling  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  fret.' 

c  No,  and  it  is  very  selfish  of  me  to  let  you 
see  it,  but  I  cannot  help  troubling  sometimes  to 
think  that  one  must  get  old.  I  am  quite  sure, 
oh,  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  shall  be 
Hedley's  wife  some  day,  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  when  that  time  comes  I  shall  be  no 
longer  pretty  or  young ;  it  is  only  for  his  sake  that 
I  mind  ; '  and  her  mother  had  some  difficulty  in 
consoling  her.  Mrs.  Chudleigh  never  men- 
tioned these  conversations  to  Launcelot,  her 
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girl's  confidence  was  sacred  ;  all  her  children 
brought  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  her ;  even 
Geoffrey,  reserved  and  self-contained  as  he  was, 
would  unfold  his  ambitions  and  plans  for  the 
future  to  that  sympathising  auditor ;  never  once 
had  she  failed  them.  She  was  not  a  clever 
woman,  but  her  grown-up  sons  listened  to  her 
simple  kindly  words  with  as  much  reverence 
as  though  they  were  endowed  with  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

4  Mother  understands  exactly  what  a  fellow 
feels,'  Bernard  would  say  when,  chafing  from 
his  brother's  well-meant  rebukes,  he  carried  his 
boyish  fumes  into  the  mother's  room.  The  very 
way  in  which  she  stroked  his  closely  cropped 
head  and  the  tone  in  which  she  told  him  not 
to  mind  Geoffrey's  chaff  were  soothing  in  the 
extreme. 

Now  and  then  Mrs.  Chudleigh.  would  utter 
a  little  moan  to  Launcelot.  '  Poor  dear  Pauline,' 
she  said  once,  '  I  would  give  much  to  see  her 
happily  settled.  I  wish  I  were  a  rich  woman, 
Lance.' 

'  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  say  such  things 
to  me  P  '  returned  Launcelot,  a  little  hurt  at 
this.  *  Don't  you  know,  Madella,  that  the  half 
of  my  fortune  should  be  yours  to-morrow  if  you 
needed  it  ?  But  if  you  are  thinking  of  Maxwell, 
you  might  as  well  ask  him  to  jump  over  the 
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moon  as  to  touch  a  penny  of  our  money.  He  is 
scrupulous  to  a  fault ;  he  will  never  consent  to 
marry  until  he  can  support  a  wife. '  And  as 
Miss  Chudleigh  acquiesced  in  this  opinion,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  he  done. 

Launcelot  was  always  very  friendly  in  his 
manner  when  he  met  Dr.  Maxwell.  The  two 
men  heartily  liked  and  respected  each  other, 
and  on  Launcelot's  part  it  was  a  real  sacrifice 
to  principle  to  refrain  from  asking  Dr.  Max- 
well to  the  Witchens,  but  he  dared  not  do  it. 
Often  as  he  looked  at  Pauline  in  her  pretty 
girlish  gowns,  moving  about  the  drawing-room 
of  an  evening,  and  listened  to  her  fresh  young 
voice,  he  was  glad  that  Dr.  Maxwell  should  be 
spared  the  sight.  Pauline  looked  so  good  and 
sweet,  he  thought ;  even  the  soft  maturity  that 
had  crept  over  her  suited  her. 

But  though  Dr.  Maxwell,  in  all  loyalty  and 
good  faith,  never  spoke  to  Pauline  in  his 
mother's  house,  there  were  times  when  they  met 
on  neutral  grounds — now  and  then  there  was  a 
chance  encounter  on  the  bridge,  or  on  Overton 
Rise,  and  occasionally  they  met  at  the  Thorpes'. 

Dr.  Maxwell  never  thought  it  his  duty  to 
avoid  Pauline  on  these  occasions  or  to  refuse 
the  cup  of  tea  that  Joan  offered  him,  and  these 
opportunities  were  secretly  prized  by  both  of 
them. 

VOL.  ITT.  L 
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Launcelot  was  once  present  on  one  of  these 
occasions. 

Joan,  who  was  in  the  secret,  and  was  a 
vehement  partisan  of  the  lovers,  had  been  a 
little  eager  and  pressing  in  her  entreaty  for 
Dr.  Maxwell  to  stop  and  refresh  himself  with  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded. 

Launcelot,  who  was  standing  apart  with  Mr. 
Thorpe,  told  himself  that  no  stranger  would 
have  been  deceived  for  a  moment.  Dr.  Max- 
well hardly  spoke  to  Pauline  at  all  until  the 
last  minute,  and  then  the  whole  world  might 
have  heard  his  words ;  nevertheless  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  must  have  been  plainly  legible 
to  the  most  casual  spectator,  for  the  girl's 
face  absolutely  beamed  at  his  entrance.  A 
look  of  perfect  content  came  into  her  brown 
eyes,  and  yet  she  never  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  him  until  he  came  up  to  her ; 
while  the  glow  in  Dr.  Maxwell's  eyes  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  slim  figure  in  grey  was 
perceptible  enough  to  Launcelot,  even  though 
he  stood  talking  to  his  hostess  and  made  no 
attempt  to  join  Pauline. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  separate  chance 
brought  them  together,  and  then  Launcelot 
heard  him  say — 

'  You   were    at   Bridge   House   yesterday, 
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Charlotte    tells  me;   I    hardly   expected   you 
could  pay  your  usual  visit,  it  rained  so  heavily.' 

4  Oh,  I  do  not  mind  rain,'  she  returned 
brightly,  '  and  nothing  would  have  induced  me 
to  disappoint  Brenda ;  we  are  just  finishing  such 
an  interesting  book.' 

4  But  you  must  take  care  of  yourself,'  he 
replied  in  a  voice  that  must  have  had  a  tender 
meaning  to  Pauline's  ears,  for  she  blushed  very 
prettily.  'Brenda  must  not  be  too  exacting, 
you  do  quite  enough  for  them  all ;  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  you  walking  all  the  way  from 
the  Witchens  in  that  rain.' 

4  Kain  never  hurts  me,  and  I  had  an  ulster 
and  umbrella,'  she  returned  smiling,  '  but  if  you 
do  not  think  it  right '  and  here  she  paused. 

4  It  is  not  right,  please  do  not  do  it  again, 
even  for  Brenda.'  And  then  he  took  her  hand 
and  said  good-bye,  and  Pauline  with  a  height- 
ened colour  drew  near  her  brother. 

So  the  winter  passed,  and  then  came  spring  ; 
and  with  the  summer  the  whole  Chudleigh 
family  migrated  to  Scotland.  Launcelot  had  pro- 
mised his  brothers  to  take  a  shooting  lease  for  six 
weeks,  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters and  Dossie  found  accommodation  at  a 
cottage  near.  Freckles  was  at  a  schoolfellow's, 
and  Sybil  had  been  sent  to  a  cousin  in  Devon- 
shire. 

L  2 
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Dossie  was  to  have  gone  too,  but  she  was 
growing  very  fast  and  looked  delicate,  and  the 
doctor  recommended  moorland  air  ;  so  Launce- 
lot  at  once  said  that  room  raust  be  found  for 
her. 

Dossie  was  still  faithful  to  her  childish  pre- 
dilections ;  she  still  adored  Mr.  Lance,  as  she 
still  called  him,  and  followed  him  as  closely  as 
his  shadow. 

Lauccelot  had  not  forgotten  Jack  Weston 
all  this  time  :  his  stepmother's  and  Dossie's 
letters  were  often  supplemented  by  a  few  lines 
in  Launcelot's  vigorous  handwriting.  '  I  wish 
you  could  see  Dossie  now,'  he  wrote  once  ;  '  she 
looks  like  a  little  Gretchen  with  her  transparent 
skin  and  blue  eyes  and  great  shining  plait  of 
hair ;  we  all  say  Dossie  is  charming,  and  yet 
no  one  allows  that  she  is  pretty  :  the  shape 
of  her  face  is  perfect,  such  a  pure  oval ;  but  for 
all  that  one  dares  not  predict  future  beauty. 
At  present  she  is  as  thin  as  a  lath,  but  in  a 
year  or  two  she  will  fill  out.  She  is  just  the 
same  gentle  affectionate  little  being,  very  sensi- 
,tive,  and  ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water 
for  those  she  loves.' 

Dossie's  extreme  sensibility  often  troubled 
Launcelot.  She  seemed  made  of  finer  calibre 
than  other  children,  and  a  word  often  jarred  on 
her  susceptibilities. 
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Early  in  the  summer  Launcelot  had  taken 
a  severe  chill  after  overheating  himse]f,  and  for 
some  days  he  was  so  seriously  indisposed  that 
his  step-mother  was  quite  alarmed.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  danger,  however,  and  after  a 
few  days'  feverishness  and  lassitude  his  good 
constitution  asserted  itself,  and  he  shook  off  all 
traces  of  illness. 

One  evening,  as  Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  sitting 
with  him,  she  asked  him  if  Dossie  might  come 
in  and  wish  him  good-night.  'For,  do  you 
know,'  she  continued,  '  that  poor  child  has 
nearly  fretted  herself  into  a  fever  too,  over  your 
illness.  She  has  not  eaten  properly,  and  Pauline 
says  she  lies  awake  for  hours.  I  wish  she  were 
more  like  Sybil ;  I  do  believe  nothing  would 
make  Sybil  lose  her  appetite.' 

Launcelot  was  quite  willing  to  see  his  little 
favourite.  Dossie  came  to  him  at  once,  and 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  left  them  together.  The  child 
certainly  looked  as  though  she  had  been  fret- 
ting, and  Launcelot  gave  her  a  little  lecture. 

4  You  ought  not  to  care  so  much  about  me, 
Dossie,'  he  said,  smoothing  her  fair  hair ;  '  I  am 
not  worth  it.  Fancy  getting  pale  and  thin  be- 
cause 1  choose  to  indulge  in  a  feverish  attack ! 
I  wonder  what  father  would  say  to  that  ?  ' 

c  What  do  you  mean? '  she  asked  timidly.  '  It 
is  not  wrong  to  care  for  you,  Mr.  Lance,  is  it  ?  ' 
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'  Not  wrong  certainly,'  smiling  at  her  child- 
ishness; 'but  father  would  think  you  had  grown 
fonder  of  me  than  of  him,  and  he  would  not 
like  that '  But  Launcelot's  half-jesting  re- 
buke was  never  finished,  for  Dossie,  to  his 
infinite  discomfort,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

Launcelot  was  much  puzzled.  He  would 
not  have  hurt  the  child's  feelings  for  the  world. 
But  she  had  never  minded  his  teasing  before. 

4  This  will  never  do,'  he  said  kindly  but 
firmly.  '  What  will  Aunt  Delia  say  if  she 
comes  back  and  finds  you  crying?  Come,  tell 
me  what  it  is  all  about.'  But  that  was  just 
what  Dossie  could  not  do.  Her  childish  brain 
would  have  been  perplexed  to  explain  where 
the  real  hurt  lay ;  the  right  words  would  not 
have  come  to  her.  But  Launcelot's  speech  had 
gone  deep ;  Dossie's  conscience  was  sadly 
alarmed.  Did  she  care  less  for  her  father — 
her  own  father — because  she  was  so  fond  of 
Mr.  Lance  ?  Was  she  at  all  remiss  in  her 
memory  of  that  dear  parent  because  the  pre- 
sence of  this  dearly-loved  friend  made  her  so 
happy?  Dossie,  in  her  passionate  fealty  and 
childish  worship,  found  herself  wounded  and 
perplexed. 

4  There  cannot  be  two  fathers,'  she  sobbed 
at  last  wheoi  Launcelot  had  coaxed  and  petted 
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her  for  some  time.  '  Please  don't  say  such  a 
thing  to  me  again,  Mr.  Lance.  I  never  forget 
father — never,  never  ! ' 

'  My  dear  little  soul,  of  course  not.  Why, 
I  was  only  joking,  Dossie.  Now  if  you  love 
him  and  me,  do  put  away  that  wet  rag,'  regard- 
ing the  drenched  handkerchief  with  much  dis- 
may, £  and  talk  to  me  like  a  reasonable  child, 
Do  you  know,  Dossie,  that  the  idea  has  come 
into  my  mind  that  one  of  these  days  I  shall  go 
and  have  a  look  at  father  ?  ' 

'  You,  Mr.  Lance  ?  Oh,  I  should  lose  you 
both  ! '  rather  piteously. 

'  No,  only  for  a  time — a  year  or  so.  I  have 
often  talked  it  over  with  your  aunt  Delia.  It 
is  a  favourite  scheme  of  mine  ;  the  voyage 
would  be  delightful ;  and  then  I  have  always 
longed  to  see  Australia.  Think  how  charmed 
your  father  would  be  to  see  me.' 

'  I  wish  you  could  take  me  with  you,'  ob- 
served the  child  wistfully.  But  Launcelot 
pointed  out  that  this  was  impossible. 

They  talked  about  it  until  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
returned  and  banished  Dossie,  and  as  Launcelot 
talked  the  half-forgotten  scheme  came  into  pro- 
minence again. 

Why  should  he  not  do  it?  he  thought  that 
night  and  many  times  afterwards.  Why  should 
he  not  carry  out  this  favourite  project?  '  Per- 
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haps  not  next  year.'  he  said  to  himself,  'but  the 
year  afterwards.  Elliott  will  be  home  before 
that,  and  perhaps  Bee's  affairs  may  be  settled. 
Two  years  hence  I  may  walk  into  Jack's  log- 
cabin  and  wish  him  good-morning.  Who 
knows  ?  '  And  from  that  moment  the  Austra- 
lian scheme  never  faded  entirely  from  Launce- 
lot's  mind. 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

FIVE   YEARS   AFTERWARDS. 

*  Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? ' — Shakespeare. 

'  Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn.' — Goldsmith. 

ONE  lovely  May  morning  the  green  door  lead- 
ing from  the  terrace  was  thrown  briskly  open, 
and  a  fat,  rollicking  pug  flew  out  with  an 
asthmatic  wheeze  of  joy,  and  commenced  bark- 
ing at  a  mild-looking  cow  tethered  amongst 
the  gorse. 

'  For  shame,  Beppo !  you  are  old  enough  to 
know  better.  Come  here  this  moment,  sir  ! ' 
and  the  young  lady  who  had  followed  him 
held  up  a  neat  little  gloved  hand  in  an  ad- 
monishing manner. 

This  young  lady  had  an  exceedingly  pretty 
figure,  and  walked  in  such  a  sprightly,  graceful 
manner  that  an  old  clergyman  sunning  himself 
on  a  bench  near  the  Witchens  turned  round  to 
look  after  her.  She  moved  so  quickly  and  so 
lightly  that  her  footsteps  seemed  to  skim  the 
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ground.  In  accordance  with  a  passing  fashion, 
she  was  dressed  entirely  in  grey,  and  the  only 
colour  about  her  was  the  gleam  of  soft,  yel- 
lowish hair. 

The  old  clergyman,  who  had  daughters 
and  granddaughters  of  his  own,  looked  at  her 
benevolently  as  she  passed.  The  dainty  little 
figure  in  its  mouse-like  trappings  seemed  to  his 
old-fashioned  ideas  the  embodiment  of  young 
ladyhood — a  complete  personification  of  the 
good  old  word  '  gentlewoman.' 

Perhaps  there  was  a  touch  of  demure  co- 
quetry about  her;  but  what  man,  old  or  young, 
would  find  fault  with  that — especially  as  there 
was  spirit  and  character  to  be  read  in  the  small 
oval  face  so  nicely  shaded  by  the  grey  hat  ?  If 
Dorothea  Weston's  serious  blue  eyes  recognised 
another  admirer  in  the  white-headed  man  who 
regarded  her  with  such  evident  attention,  she 
was  already  too  much  accustomed  to  such  signs 
of  approval  to  be  flattered  by  it.  Dorothea 
could  add  up  her  admirers  by  the  score.  All 
the  old  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance  paid  her 
compliments.  r 

Dorothea's  thoughts  were  not  dwelling  on 
any  benevolent-minded  old  gentlemen  this 
morning ;  she  was  enjoying  the  sweet  spring 
sights  with  all  her  might.  Brentwood  common 
was  delicious  under  the  May  sunshine ;  a  soft 
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breeze  was  just  rippling  the  leaves.  Every- 
thing looked  bright  and  crisp  and  fresh  ;  even 
the  newrly  painted  benches  and  lamp- posts,  and 
the  yellow  gravel  outside  the  Witchens,  added 
to  the  freshness  of  the  effect. 

6  The  world  looks  so  clean  and  good- 
humoured  in  May,'  thought  Dorothea,  as  she 
tripped  between  the  furze  bushes.  '  No  dust, 
no  dead  leaves,  no  bare  brown  stalks  and  odds 
and  ends  of  last  year's  leavings,  nothing  but 
nice  little  young  shoots  and  tender  green  every- 
where. I  suppose  that  is  why  our  ancestors 
called  it  the  merry  month  of  May.' 

Then  some  deeper  thought  moved  her  as 
she  stood  still  for  a  moment.  c  I  am  glad  that 
he  said  May,  very  glad.  Everything  will  be 
looking  its  best — the  garden  and  the  common — 
and  then  all  the  rooms  have  had  their  spring 
cleaning  and  the  new  curtains  are  up.  Aunt 
Delia  has  taken  such  pains,  the  house  looks 
beautiful.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
now  until  we  know  they  have  arrived,  and  then 
won't  Sybil  and  I  rob  the  greenhouses  ! '  And 
then  she  quickened  her  steps  and  called  Beppo, 
and  walked  on  in  the  direction  of  Overton  Eise, 
and  did  not  pause  again  until  she  reached  an 
old-fashioned  red-brick  house,  standing  some- 
what back  from  the  road,  with  a  long  garden. 

Dorothea  opened  the  gate  and  walked  lei- 
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surely  up  to  the  house,  taking  notice  of  each 
shrub  and  flower-border  as  she  passed,  for  she 
had  an  orderly  mind  and  little  things  never 
escaped  her.  By  this  she  added  to  her  stock 
of  pleasures  to  an  extent  hardly  creditable  to 
absent-minded  people ;  but  to  the  end  of  time 
there  will  be  separate  generations  of  Eyes  and 
No-eyes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  boy -heroes  of 
that  wise  little  tale. 

Dorothea  did  not  make  her  way  to  the 
front  door  ;  she  turned  aside,  passing  under  an 
arch  where  pale  climbing  roses  would  be  seen 
later,  and  walked  rapidly  round  to  the  back. 
Here  there  was  a  pleasant  lawn,  with  some 
shady  old  trees  at  the  bottom ;  and  in  the 
sunny  verandah  a  lady  was  lying  on  an  invalid 
couch,  with  a  table  beside  her  covered  with 
books  and  writing  implements.  A  fur-lined 
rug  covered  her,  and  she  wore  a  dark  blue 
hood  drawn  over  her  grey  hair. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  pleasantly  when 
she  saw  the  young  girl. 

6  Dorothea,  this  is  nice.  I  was  just  longing 
for  a  chat  with  someone.  I  have  worked 
until  my  head  is  muddled,  and  this  delicious 
morning  makes  me  lazy.  Now  you  must  bring 
out  a  comfortable  chair  for  yourself,  for  I  can- 
not think  of  going  in  yet.  Joan  wheeled  me 
out  here  because  she  said  the  air  would  do 
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me  good.  This  is  my  first  morning  in  my 
summer  drawing-room.' 

c  I  had  designs  of  bringing  you  out  myself/ 
returned  Dorothea.  She  had  a  soft  quiet  voice, 
and  when  she  spoke  or  smiled  she  showed  a 
charming  little  dimple.  '  It  is  almost  like 
summer  to-day ;  the  air  is  so  warm,  and  the 
may  smells  so  sweet  on  the  common.  I  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Thorpe  and  the  children  are  out  ? ' 

4  Yes  ;  but  they  will  be  back  presently,  and 
you  are  in  no  hurry,  you  know.  Joan  left 
word  that  you  were  to  be  sure  to  stay.  Now 
what  am  I  thinking  about  ?  I  have  never  even 
wished  you  happy  returns  of  the  day  ;  I  must 
give  you  another  kiss,  and  there  is  my  trifling- 
gift  which  you  must  take  with  an  old  friend's 
love.' 

'  How  kind,  how  very  kind !  '  returned  the 
girl,  her  eyes  sparkling  at  the  sight  of  the  book, 
a  beautifully  bound  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
poems.  'You  ought  not  to  have  given  me 
anything,  Miss  Thorpe ;  I  have  had  so  many 
presents  already.  I  must  tell  you  about  them 
all,  and  I  have  brought  Aunt  Delia's  to  show 
you.'  And  after  enumerating  the  catalogue 
she  displayed  to  her  friend's  admiring  eyes  a 
massive  gold  bracelet  with  a  pearl  clasp. 

'  How  beautiful !  That  is  for  to-night,  of 
course.  Well,  many  girls  of  eighteen  are  not 
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so  lucky.  I  suppose  you  and  Sybil  are  very 
excited  at  the  idea  of  your  first  ball ;  no,  I 
beg  Sybil's  pardon,  of  course  she  came  out  last 
year  ;  how  stupid  I  am  getting  ! ' 

'  I  don't  feel  excited,'  returned  Dorothea  in 
the  quiet  manner  that  seemed  habitual  to  her. 
'  I  am  fond  of  dancing,  but  I  do  not  go  into 
raptures  as  Sybil  does.  She  will  look  very 
well  to-night ;  she  is  to  wear  cream  satin,  and 
Pauline  has  lent  her  her  Venetian  necklace, 
and  she  will  have  a  lovely  spray  of  orchids. 
Sybil  is  so  tall  that  she  can  carry  off  anything.' 

'  Yes,  and  she  will  look  very  handsome. 
Sybil  is  a  regular  brunette  beauty.  What  is 
your  dress,  Dorothea  ?  ' 

'  White,  of  course.  A  debutante  must 
always  wear  white,  as  Hilda  says,'  returned 
Dorothea,  with  a  certain  droll  inflection  of  voice 
as  though  she  knew  she  was  saying  something 
naughty. 

'Hilda!  that  is  Mrs.  Geoffrey.  Well,  I 
suppose  she  knows  all  about  it.'  And  the 
twinkle  in  Miss  Thorpe's  eyes  corresponded  to 
Dorothea's  voice.  '  You  could  not  have  a 
better  adviser,  I  am  sure,  on  all  matters  of 
dress  and  etiquette/ 

c  So  Aunt  Delia  thinks,  for  she  consults  her 
about  everything.  Now  don't  smile,  of  course 
Sybil  and  I  are  dreadfully  naughty  about 
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Hilda.  She  is  really  very  nice  and  kind  and 
sensible,  but  it  is  only  her  excessive  propriety 
that  makes  us  laugh.  She  is  so  afraid,  and  so 
is  Geoffrey,  that  Sybil  and  I  are  just  the  least 
bit  inclined  to  be  unconventional — unconven- 
tionality  is  such  a  heinous  sin  in  their  eyes.' 

'  She  is  rather  proper,  certainly.  I  have 
only  seen  her  that  once  when  Geoffrey  brought 
her  ;  I  thought  her  a  very  pretty  young  woman, 
and  rather  nice  in  her  manners,  and  certainly 
Geoffrey  seemed  proud  and  happy  enough.' 

6  Yes ;  and  they  exactly  suit  each  other, 
and  everyone  says  he  has  an  admirable  wife. 
She  is  certainly  very  fond  of  him  and  of  us 
all.' 

'  Well,  it  was  a  very  good  match.  Of 
course  Geoffrey  is  a  rising  man,  but,  all  the 
same,  the  only  daughter  of  a  baronet  with  a 
nice  little  fortune  of  her  own  would  be  con- 
sidered a  catch  by  most  young  barristers ;  but 
Geoffrey  has  plenty  of  brains,  as  Ivan  says  ;  he 
will  make  his  mark  one  clay.' 

'Bernard  will  do  well  for  himself,  too.' 

4  Oh,  to  be  sure.  I  had  forgotten  Bernard  ; 
that  was  the  last  new  excitement  in  the  Chud- 
leigh  family.  Bernard's  engagement  has  thrown 
Bee's  son  and  heir  into  the  shade,  though  one 
cannot  soon  forget  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  delight  at 
being  a  real  live  grandmother.' 
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'No,  we  were  all  so  pleased  about  that. 
Dear  Bee  !  how  happy  she  is !  and  we  all  like 
Gordon  so  much ;  Aunt  Delia  is  devoted  to 
him.  Don't  you  recollect  how  jealous  Mr. 
Lance  pretended  to  be,  and  how  he  declared 
that  Captain  Elliott's  opinions  had  more  weight 
with  Aunt  Delia  than  his  ?  ' 

6  Oh,  that  was  only  his  fun.  I  never  saw 
anyone  better  pleased  than  Mr.  Chudleigh  when 
he  heard  that  Bee  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
accept  Captain  Elliott.  I  am  so  glad  for  all 
your  sakes  that  Bee  will  not  have  to  go  to 
India  after  all  this  year.  It  would  be  too  hard 
for  Mrs.  Chudleigh  to  part  with  her  grandson. 
And  now  Bernard  is  engaged.  I  wonder  what 
Mr.  Chudleigh  will  say  to  that  ? ' 

'  Aunt  Delia  thinks  he  will  be  pleased. 
Elsie  is  such  a  dear  little  thing !  We  are  quite 
fond  of  her  already.  Geoffrey  and  Hilda  seem 
satisfied  about  it ;  they  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  Bernard  to  be  so  closely  connected  with  his 
chief.  He  is  pretty  sure  of  getting  the  next 
vacant  mastership.  But  Geoffrey  says  they 
must  not  think  of  marrying  yet.  He  will  get  a 
house  by-and-by,  and  then  he  will  be  sure  of 
a  certain  income.' 

'  I  suppose  Miss  Carruthers  will  have  some 
money  of  her  own  ? ' 

'  Very  little.     There  are  several  daughters, 
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and  Elsie  is  the  youngest,  and  Dr.  Carruthers  is 
not  a  rich  man.  Oh,  they  will  do  well  enough, 
Geoffrey  says,  if  only  Bernard  will  not  hurry  on 
things.  But  he  is  so  dreadfully  in  love  that  he 
will  hardly  listen  to  Geoffrey.' 

'  Well,  his  eldest  brother  may  have  more 
influence.  By  the  bye,  Dorothea,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  more  news  of  the  travellers  ?  ' 

'  No ;  we  cannot  expect  news.  But  Geoffrey 
says  that  we  may  have  a  telegram  announcing 
the  ship's  arrival  at  any  time,  and  then  a  few 
hours  will  bring  them  to  the  Witchens.  Just 
foncy  if  the  telegram  come  to-morrow,  or  the 
next  day  !  I  shall  certainly  run  down  with  it 
to  Springmead  before  an  hour  is  over.' 

4  Thank  you,  my  dear !  you  are  always  so 
thoughtful.  You  never  leave  me  out  in  the  cold. 
Few  invalids  have  so  much  to  interest  them.' 

%  'Yes,  but  Mr.  Lance  left  you  in  my  charge/ 
answered  Dorothea  softly.  '  Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  morning  when  he  came  to  say  good-bye 
to  you,  and  brought  me  with  him,  and  how  he 
said  that  Pauline  was  so  heavily  burdened  with 
the  Bridge  House  affairs  that  he  could  not  lay 
a  feather's  weight  more  on  her,  but  that  he 
hoped  I  should  consider  you  my  chief  mission 
after  Aunt  Delia  ? — those  were  his  very  words.' 

'  Yes,  I  remember,'  returned  Miss  Thorpe, 
and  her  strong,  sensible  face  softened  visibly  as 

VOL.  in.  M 
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her  eyes  rested  on  the  girl.  But  she  had  never 
been  a  demonstrative  woman,  and  affection- 
ate phrases  did  not  come  easily  to  her.  Doro- 
thea did  not  misunderstand  her ;  she  knew 
that  the  friendship  between  them  was  very  real 
and  deep.  Dorothea's  fine  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion and  sympathetic  nature  had  drawn  them 
together.  As  a  child  Eachel  Thorpe  had  re- 
pelled her  ;  as  a  woman  she  admired  and  loved 
her — all  the  more  that  years  of  suffering  had 
ripened  Eachel's  finer  qualities. 

If  Miss  Thorpe  had  opened  her  lips  she 
would  have  said  that  Dorothea  had  nobly  ful- 
filled her  mission  during  those  eighteen  months. 
Many  an  hour  of  physical  depression  and  rest- 
lessness had  been  soothed  by  the  girl's  ready 
tact ;  her  quiet,  sweet-toned  voice  never  jarred 
on  Eachel's  nerves.  She  could  bear  to  listen 
to  her  reading  when  a  few  sentences  from  Joan 
would  have  distressed  her.  Joan's  excessive 
vitality,  her  superabundant  energy,  fatigued 
the  invalid,  even  if  the  busy  wife  and  mother 
could  have  spared  the  time  to  sit  inactive  in 
Eachel's  room  ;  dearly  as  Eachel  loved  her  for 
her  own  and  Ivan's  sake,  their  natures  were  too 
dissimilar  to  prevent  friction.  Now  and  then  a 
dry  caustic  remark  on  Eachel's  part  brought 
the  old  flash  to  Joan's  eyes  and  the  impatient 
answer  to  her  lips. 
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Joan  was  always  penitent,  and  accused  her- 
self of  cruelty  in  no  measured  terms  when  she 
saw  the  weary  look  on  Eachel's  pale  face  after 
one  of  these  little  fracas.  'What  a  wretch  I 
am,  darling ! '  she  would  say  with  a  remorseful 
kiss.  '  Scold  me,  please — scold  me,  and  I  will 
not  say  a  word.'  But  Eachel  with  much  mag- 
nanimity never  availed  herself  of  this  permis- 
sion. It  was  only  Joan's  hot  Irish  blood  ;  she 
would  grow  older  and  wiser  one  day. 

Joan  would  go  sadly  away  and  bemoan 
herself  to  Ivan ;  her  husband's  sympathy  was 
the  refuge  that  never  failed  her.  Ivan  was 
never  too  busy  or  too  worried  to  listen  to  her 
confessions.  '  Never  mind,  dear  ;  you  will  do 
better  by-and-by,'  he  would  say,  stroking  the 
ruddy  brown  hair.  'Eachel  is  a  little  crotchety, 
but  she  has  so  much  to  suffer,  poor  thing !  ' 

'  Yes,  and  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that ;  but  it  was  my  horrid  temper.  No,  I  do 
not  deserve  to  be  petted,  Ivan  ;  you  are  much 
too  good  to  rne.'  But  Mr.  Thorpe  never  took 
any  notice  of  this.  He  was  still  Joan's  lover  as 
well  as  her  husband,  and  in  his  heart  he  thought 
Eachel  was  the  one  to  blame, 

Joan's  life  was  brimful  of  interest  now,  with 
three  children  in  the  nursery.  Launcelot's 
godson  was  a  fine  sturdy  boy  of  six  with  his 
mother's  eyes  ;  nnd  next  to  him  was  a  fair-haired 
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Eonald  ;  Gwendoline,  or  Baby  Gwen  as  she 
was  called,  was  a  soft  round  creature,  her 
father's  pet. 

They  were  all  beautiful  children,  but  Eonald 
was  the  only  one  who  resembled  his  father  in 
features.  They  were  all  merry,  high-spirited 
creatures,  with  Joan's  vivacity  and  impulsive 
ways — s  my  Irish  rogues,'  as  Mr.  Thorpe  some- 
times called  them — but  he  would  not  have  had 
them  like  himself  for  the  world.  No  father  was 
ever  prouder  of  his  boys  than  he  ;  in  spite  of  all 
Aunt  Eachel's  rebukes  he  could  scarcely  bear 
to  restrain  their  wild  spirits. 

6  Boys  will  be  boys '  was  his  favourite 
speech,  until  it  became  a  proverb  in  the  house. 
But  for  all  that  he  took  care  that  he  should  be 
obeyed,  and  the  little  lads  were  not  slow  in 
learning  this  lesson. 

'  Father  told  us  not '  was  often  overheard  in 
the  nursery. 

'Father's  a  duck,'  put  in  Gwcn  as  she  came 
waddling  across  the  floor  on  her  fat  little  legs, 
with  a  lop-eared  rabbit  in  her  arms,  '  and 
Gwenny  loves  him  muchly.' 

'  So  he  is,  my  pet ! '  cried  Joan,  snatching  up 
her  little  daughter  and  nearly  smothering  her 
with  kisses.  '  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  like 
father,  and  mother  loves  him  muchly  too.' 

The  conversation  had  languished  for  a  few 
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minutes  after  Dorothea's  little  speech.  Rachel 
was  thinking  of  those  eighteen  months  and  the 
changes  they  had  brought,  but  Dorothea,  who 
was  in  holiday  mood,  had  sent  her  thoughts 
skimming  across  the  ocean ;  in  a  moment  they 
had  boarded  the  '  Atalanta ; '  there  were  two 
figures  there  that  she  knew,  Mr.  Lance  and  a 
big  brown-bearded  man  with  broad  shoulders 
and  a  stoop  in  them.  Miss  Thorpe  imagined 
that  the  girl  was  thinking  of  her  first  ball,  and 
smiled  benevolently  at  her  rapt  expression. 

fc  I  wish  Pauline  were  going  too,'  she  said, 
following  out  this  idea,  and  Dorothea  slightly 
started. 

'Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  the -ball;  but 
Pauline  never  cared  for  them  ;  she  declares  she 
is  too  old  for  dancing  now,  but  that  is  such 
nonsense ;  she  is  only  seven-arid-twenty,  and  as 
pretty  as  ever — prettier,  I  think.' 

'  Yes,  Pauline  is  one  of  those  people  who 
will  wear  well,  but  she  is  not  looking  her  best 
just  now.  Poor  Mrs.  Maxwell's  illness  is  such  a 
grief  to  her,  the  poor  thing  suffers  so  much, 
that  her  death  will  be  a  merciful  release.  There 
is  absolutely  no  hope  ;  Dr.  Maxwell  told  me  so 
himself.  He  was  here  yesterday,  he  looked 
dreadfully  ill,  poor  fellow  ! ' 

'  No  wonder,  with  all  his  hard  work,  and,  as 
Pauline  says,  he  is  devoted  to  his  mother.  And 
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then  it  is  such  a  pity  that  poor  Prissy 's  marriage 
should  be  put  off,  Major  Drummond  cannot 
wait  for  her  later  than  August.' 

'  Well,  then,  they  must  get  married  quietly 
one  morning.  Prissy  has  her  outfit  ready,  and 
there  need  be  no  fuss ;  but  from  what  Dr. 
Maxwell  said  yesterday  I  can  see  that  he  does 
not  expect  that  his  mother  will  last  long,  it 
may  be  over  sooner  than  we  think.' 

6 1  hope  so,  for  Charlotte's  sake ;  she  is 
growing  thinner  every  day,  but  for  Pauline  she 
would  have  broken  down  long  ago.  It  does 
seem  so  sad  ;  this  time  last  year  they  lost  Miss 
Eoyston,  no  one  expected  that  in  the  least.' 

4  No,  indeed,  poor  Aunt  Myra !  "  the  little 
blind  saint,"  as  Joan  always  called  her.  I  think 
Brenda  felt  that  most — Miss  Eoyston  was  her 
chief  companion.' 

6  And  now  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  dying,  and  poor 
Prissy  is  obliged  to  put  aside  all  her  bridal 
finery.  Prissy 's  engagement  was  the  one  bit  of 
brightness  in  Bridge  House.  Don't  you  recollect 
how  happy  Dr.  Maxwell  looked  when  you  con- 
gratulated him  ?  He  was  thinking  of  something 
else,  I  believe.' 

'  Yes,  I  was  sure  from  his  manner  that 
Pauline  was  in  his  thoughts — with  Prissy  and 
poor  Miss  Royston  off  his  hands  there  did  seem 
more  probability  of  his  taking  a  wife.  Well, 
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Pauline  will  have  to  comfort  him  for  his 
mother's  loss.  Mrs.  Chudleigh  tells  me  that 
she  takes  her  full  share  of  nursing,  even  the 
night  work.' 

'  Oh  yes,  she  goes  every  day,  poor  Mrs. 
Maxwell  never  seems  easy  if  Pauline  be  missing  ; 
so  Aunt  Delia  feels  she  must  spare  her.' 

'  True,  and  she  has  you  and  Sybil,  so  she  is 
not  daughterless,  but  it  is  very  trying  for 
Pauline ; '  and  to  this  Dorothea  smiled  assent. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and,  with  an 
exclamation  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  said 
that  she  must  go  in  search  of  Mrs.  Thorpe,  and 
Eachel  made  no  effort  to  detain  her. 

'  We  have  had  a  nice  long  talk,  and  I 
know  you  will  come  soon  and  tell  me  all  about 
your  conquests,'  she  returned  with  a*  warm  kiss. 
*  Now  I  will  rest  until  luncheon,  if  you  will 
ring  for  Merton  to  wheel  me  into  the  sitting- 
room,'  but  as  Eachel  closed  her  eyes,  it  was  of 
Pauline,  not  of  Dorothea,  that  she  was  thinking. 

And  at  that  moment  Pauline  was  kneeling 
down  beside  the  invalid,  with  a  thin,  shadowy 
hand  clasped  in  hers,  and  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  listened  to  her  friend's  feeble 
utterances. 

'  You  will  promise  me,  Pauline  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  understand — what  am  I  to  promise 
you,  dear  ? ' 
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'  That  you  will  not  keep  Hetlley  waiting 
long  after  I  am  gone.  He  will  need  his  wife  to 
comfort  him  for  his  mother's  loss.' 

'  If  he  need  me,  he  must  tell  me  so,'  almost 
whispered  Pauline,  but  her  tears  dropped  fast. 
'  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  all  I  can  for  him, 
but,  dear  Mrs.  Maxwell,  he  will  be  too  heavy- 
hearted  to  think  of  marrying  then,  surely — it 
will  be  better  to  wait  a  little  longer.' 

'  And  you  have  waited  six  years  now  ?  Oh, 
Pauline,  I  know  how  good  you  have  been  to  my 
boy.  You  have  just  waited  and  waited,  and 
been  like  an  angel  in  the  house,  and  no  one 
has  ever  heard  a  complaint  from  your  lips ; 
you  have  been  like  a  daughter  to  me  and  my 
poor  Myra,  and  a  sister  to  Brenda.  Oh,  no 
wonder  Hedley  loves  you  as  he  does,  that  he 
thinks  there  is  no  girl  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  you.' 

This  praise  was  very  sweet  to  Pauline, 
though  she  had  no  answer  to  make  to  it.  Her 
patient  devotion  was  reaping  its  reward  now. 
No  one  knew  better  than  herself  what  she  was 
to  Hedley,  and  though  for  six  long  years  no 
word  of  love  had  crossed  his  lips,  she  knew 
that  she  was  still  his  darling. 

Side  by  side  they  had  worked  together  with 
the  wall  of  fate  dividing  them,  but  to  love  like 
theirs  there  seemed  no  dividing  boundary.  For 
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months  they  might  not  have  interchanged  a 
word,  and  yet  there  seemed  no  break  in  their 
communion.  '  It  is  for  life,'  Pauline  had  said 
to  him  when  she  had  acknowledged  her  love, 
and  she  had  never  taken  back  those  words.  Of 
late,  since  Mrs.  Maxwell's  illness,  there  had  been 
much  to  solace  Pauline.  The  embargo  tacitly 
pronounced  upon  their  intercourse  had  been 
removed  by  the  very  force  of  circumstance  ; 
Hedley  could  not  be  kept  away  from  his 
mother's  sick  room,  and  Pauline,  weary  from 
her  night's  watching,  often  felt  the  restorative 
power  of  Hedley 's  grateful  glance  and  smile. 

They  had  few  opportunities  for  conversation 
even  then.  Mrs.  Maxwell's  sad  sufferings  pre- 
vented much  talk,  but  Pauline  was  quite  con- 
tent to  sit  silent  and  watch  the  mother  and  son 
together. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Maxwell  would  appeal  to 
her : 

4  Do  you  see  how  grey  my  boy  is  getting  ? ' 
she  said  once  when  Hedley  had  come  up  to  her 
bedside  for  a  moment. 

Pauline  blushed  at  this  direct  speech,  but 
Dr.  Maxwell  answered  for  her. 

'  Boy,  indeed  !  Will  you  ever  realise  that 
I  am  forty-two,  mother  ?  A  man  has  a  right  to 
be  grey  at  that  age.  Perhaps  Pauline  thinks  it 
an  improvement ;  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,'  with  a 
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wistful  look  at  the  fair  face  that  was  even 
dearer  to  him  than  ever. 

Pauline  looked  up  and  their  eyes  niet. 
'  What  does  it  matter,  Heclley  ?  '  Pauline's 
seemed  to  say,  and  he  went  away  satisfied. 

It  was  always  like  this,  fond  looks  and  a 
quiet  speech  or  two,  but  to  Pauline  they  gilded 
those  weary  hours  of  sickness  ;  it  made  her 
happy  to  know  that  Hedley's  careworn  face 
lighted  up  with  pleased  recognition  at  the  sight 
of  her  ;  she  knew  that  she  was  taking  her  place 
openly  as  his  fiancee,  though  no  words  to  that 
effect  had  passed  between  them.  That  very 
morning  Hedley  joined  them  almost  before  his 
mother  had  ended  her  speech,  and  Mrs.  Max- 
well, with  the  tenacity  of  an  invalid,  repeated 
her  words  much  to  Pauline's  distress. 

1  My  dear  son,  I  have  been  speaking  to 
Pauline.  I  cannot  last  much  longer,  only  a 
few  days,  Dr.  Phillips  thinks,  and  when  I  am 
gone,  I  want  Pauline  to  come  here  in  my 
place.' 

'  She  will  come  all  in  good  time,  mother, 
but  we  will  not  talk  of  it  now,'  and  Dr.  Max- 
well's face  worked  with  pain.  His  mother 
seemed  feebler  during  the  last  few  hours. 

'  Yes,  but  I  like  to  talk  of  it.  I  am  always 
thinking  about  it,  am  I  not,  Pauline  ?  There 
will  be  plenty  of  room  then,  when  Myra  and  I 
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and  Prissy  are  gone,  and  there  will  be  money 
enough  too,  eh,  Hedley  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  so,  mother.'  But 
Pauline  could  bear  this  no  longer,  the  muffled 
pain  in  Hedley 's  voice  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

'  Do  not  talk  to  him  now,  dear.  He  can- 
not bear  it ;  he  only  wants  to  think  of  his 
mother  now  ;  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
other  things  by-and-by  ; '  but  as  Pauline  stepped 
back,  pale  from  her  little  protest,  Dr.  Maxwell 
drew  her  to  him  for  a  moment,  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

6  God  bless  you,  my  darling !  Yes,  I  can 
only  think  of  my  mother  now,  but  one  day  I 
shall  hope  to  make  up  to  you  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  us  all ; '  and  here  he  broke  down,  as  strong 
men  are  not  ashamed  to  break  down  beside  the 
dying  beds  of  the  mothers  who  bore  them. 
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CHAFTEK  XLIL 

'THIS   IS   NOT   MY   LITTLE   GIRL!' 

'  This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet.' 

Shakespeare. 

'  And  will  I  see  his  face  again, 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  truth  I'm  like  to  greet.—  W.  J.  MicTde. 

DOROTHEA  went  in  search  of  Joan,  and  found 
her  in  her  pretty  drawing-room  busily  engaged 
in  making  a  smock  for  baby  Gwen,  who  was 
playing  with  her  doll  at  her  feet. 

Joan  greeted  her  with  her  usual  beaming 
smile  which  always  conveyed  such  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  Gwen  held  up  her  round  chubby 
face  for  a  kiss. 

'  Oo  is  Dottie,'  she  observed  with  extreme 
satisfaction,  pointing  her  small  finger  at  her. 

Joan  had  developed  into  a  noble-looking 
woman.  She  had  grown  a  little  stouter,  and 
had  a  matronly  air  that  became  her  well,  and  it 
was  still  the  same  charming  face,  full  of  life 
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and  vivacity,  though  the  Irish  grey  eyes  had  a 
far  softer  expression. 

6 1  would  not  interrupt  you  and  Eachel,'  she 
said,  as  Dorothea  lifted  Gwen  into  her  lap  and 
sat  down  beside  her,  '  you  seemed  talking  so 
cosily ;  and  Eachel  is  like  most  invalids,  she 
never  thinks  three  is  a  comfortable  number.  So 
I  have  saved  my  congratulations  until  now. 
Look,  this  is  my  little  gift,  dear — ours,  I  should 
say,  for  Ivan  insisted  on  being  included,  he 
thinks  so  much  of  your  kindness  to  poor 
Eachel.  And  then  we  always  look  upon  you 
as  belonging  somehow  to  Mr.  Chudleigh,  and 
you  know  he  and  Ivan  are  like  brothers.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  and  it  is  very  good  of  Mr. 
Thorpe,'  but  Dorothea  hardly  knew  why  she 
blushed  over  Ivan's  innocently-meant  speech  ; 
she  had  always  the  same  feeling  herself,  as 
though  in  some  way  she  belonged  to  Mr. 
Lance.  Joan's  selection  was  a  large  photo- 
graph of  herself  and  her  children  in  a  beauti- 
fully-carved frame,  and  Dorothea,  who  doated 
on  the  children,  expressed  great  delight  and 
admiration. 

'  Everyone  is  far  too  kind  to  me !  I  never 
had  so  many  presents  before  ; '  and  then  the 
bracelet  was  brought  out,  and  the  ball  toilette 
discussed  with  due  gravity,  lor  Joan  loved 
pretty  things  as  much  as  ever,  and  she  evinced 
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quite  a  childish  curiosity  oil  the  subject,  which 
amused  Dorothea. 

4  And  I  suppose  you  are  counting  the  days 
until  your  father  arrives  ?  '  observed  Joan,  when 
this  topic  had  been  exhausted.  '  Dear — dear, 
I  remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  that 
afternoon  when  you  sat  in  the  schoolroom  and 
told  me  about  him.  What  an  old-fashioned 
little  creature  you  looked  in  your  hood-bonnet, 
and  how  you  used  to  fret  about  him !  I  had 
to  take  you  into  my  bed  often  and  cuddle  you 
to  sleep  as  I  do  Gwen,  because  you  were  so 
miserable.' 

'I  know  you  were  very  kind  to  me,'  re- 
turned Dorothea,  with  a  grateful  recollection  of 
her  young  governess.  '  Oh  yes,  I  can  hardly 
sleep  sometimes  for  thinking  how  father  will 
look.  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Lance  would  bring  him  back  with  him.  That 
is  why  he  has  stayed  so  long  away,  that  they 
might  come  back  together.' 

'  It  is  another  of  Mr.  Chudleigh's  good 
deeds,  but  I  shall  be  glad  for  Ivan's  sake  when 
he  returns,  he  does  miss  him  so  ! ' 

'  Not  more  than  we  do,'  returned  Dorothea, 
with  a  sigh.  '  Aunt  Delia  and  I  always  say  the 
Witchens  is  a  different  place  without  Mr. 
Lance.  Aunt  Delia  tried  not  to  fret  over  the 
delay,  but  she  says  she  shall  never  have  the 
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courage  to  let  him  go  away  again.  She  will 
have  it  that  she  is  getting  old,  but  I  cannot 
see  a  bit  of  difference  in  her,  neither  can 
Pauline.' 

c  Of  course  not.  She  is  as  lovely  as  ever/ 
replied  Joan  briskly.  '  What  do  you  think, 
Dorothea  ?  I  had  a  long  letter  from  Fred  this 
morning,  enclosing  one  of  his  new  photos.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  Holy  Orders,  and  that  he  has  told  his 
brother  so.  I  don't  know  why  I  felt  surprised, 
but  somehow  I  cannot  fancy  Fred  a  clergyman,' 
and  here  Joan  began  to  laugh  as  she  hunted  in 
her  workbox  for  the  photo. 

Fred,  or  Freckles,  as  his  brothers  still  called 
him,  had  been  a  good-looking,  melancholy-eyed 
lad,  and  had  now  become  a  very  handsome 
young  man,  only  there  was  still  the  same 
pathetic  look  of  sadness  in  his  eyes.  As 
Dorothea  took  the  photograph  in  her  hand  she 
began  to  laugh  too. 

'  Fred  is  such  an  absurd  boy,'  she  said  by 
way  of  explanation.  '  Bernard  is  quite  right 
when  he  declares  that  Fred  always  gives  people 
the  idea  that  his  affections  have  been  blighted. 
Don't  you  recollect  the  old  lady  who  fell  in 
love  with  him  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  how 
she  told  Fred  that  she  had  boys  of  her  own,  and 
begged  him  to  keep  his  feet  and  chest  warm, 
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young  men  were  so  imprudent  ?  She  evidently 
thought  Fred  was  in  the  first  stage  of  decline.' 

4  Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  do  remember  something 
about  it.' 

4 1  know  Fred's  answer  surprised  her,  for 
he  told  her  that  he  found  nothing  so  warming 
as  a  good  spell  of  the  dumb-bells  after  a  cold 
bath,  or  a  mile  and  a  half's  run  before  dinner, 
all  in  that  lackadaisical  voice  of  his,  and  his 
eyes  closing  as  though  he  could  hardly  prop 
up  his  eyelids  "  for  sheer  weakness." 

6  Well,  I  always  said  Fred  was  the  nicest 
boy  in  the  world/  returned  Joan  reverting  to 
her  old  opinion,  '  and  Ivan  says  that  in  spite  of 
his  nonsense  he  is  as  steady  a  fellow  as  he 
knows.' 

cSo  he  is,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest  too. 
Why,  he  has  been  staying  at  the  Oxford  House 
this  Easter  instead  of  coming  home  ;  he  has 
taken  up  work  at  the  East-end,  and  means  to 
go  on  with  it.  Oh,  Fred  is  all  right.' 

'My  dear,  he  is  a  Chudleigh,'  replied  Joan, 
who  had  a  devout  belief  in  the  Chudleigh  per- 
fection, and  then  Dorothea  got  up  and  said  that 
she  must  go,  and  Joan  and  Gwen  accompanied 
her  to  the  door. 

c  I  wish  I  could  see  her  dressed  for  her  ball 
this  evening,'  thought  Joan  as  she  carried 
Gwen  back  into  the  house.  '  Ivan  will  have  it 
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that  she  is  not  a  bit  pretty,  but  I  expect  that 
she  will  look  lovely  to-night.  There  is  some- 
thing very  taking  about  her — fetching,  as 
Bernard  calls  it.  Who  ever  would  have  thought 
that  Dossie  would  have  turned  out  so  well? 
she  was  such  a  washed-out  little  creature.' 

Sybil  would  have  endorsed  this  opinion. 
When  Dorothea  entered  her  room  that  evening 
the  stately-looking  young  brunette  in  her 
gleaming  satin  gave  a  little  exclamation  of 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  dainty  figure  before 
her, 

'  Oh,  Dossie,  you  do  look  nice  !  Doesn't 
she  look  nice,  Pauline  ? '  and  poor  tired  Pauline, 
who  had  added  the  duties  of  lady's  maid  to  her 
handsome  young  sister  out  of  pure  benevolence 
and  love  of  service,  turned  round  with  an 
approving  smile. 

c  Oh,  I  think  you  are  quite  lovely,'  went 
on  Sybil,  bundling  up  her  train  without  cere- 
mony and  walking  round  her  cousin.  '  Our 
chaperon  Hilda  will  be  charmed — "  really  our 
debutante  looks  exceedingly  well,  Geoffrey,"  ' — 
pursing  up  her  lips  and  bending  her  long  neck 
in  evident  mimicry  of  her  sister-in-law  ;  and 
Pauline  chimed  in  gently — 

'Yes,  Dossie  dear,  you  do  look  just  as  I 
like  to  see  you.' 

Dorothea  gave  a  little  satisfied  glance  at 

VOL.  III.  N 
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herself  in  the  cheval  glass,  and  shook  out  the 
folds  of  her  white  gown  sedately.  At  eighteen 
one  likes  to  be  admired,  and  Dorothea  had  her 
little  vanities  like  other  girls.  As  for  Pauline, 
she  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  anything 
prettier.  Dorothea  looked  so  sweet  and  girlish, 
the  lilies  of  the  valley  just  suited  her  style,  and 
the  little  pearl  necklace  hardly  showed -a gainst 
the  white  round  throat.  Dorothea's  fair  hair 
was  drawn  to  the  top  of  her  head,  which  was 
covered  with  soft  golden  plaits,  and  fastened 
with  pearl  pins.  Her  complexion  was  always 
pale,  but  to-night  there  was  a  faint  tinge  of 
colour  that  was  very  becoming,  and  her  blue 
eyes  were  shining  with  suppressed  excitement. 

4  Some  one  is  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  you 
to-night,'  went  on  Sybil  as  she  arranged  her 
orchids.  '  Don't  you  know  what  the  old  song 
says?  "Tall  women  are  admired  and  little  ones 
beloved." ' 

'  Oh,  but  I  am  not  little,'  protested  Dorothea 
in  an  injured  voice,  for  this  was  a  sore  point 
with  her  ;  '  other  people  think  I  am  quite  tall, 
except  you.  Sybil.7 

6  Never  mind,  Dossie  dear,'  returned  Sybil 
mischievously,  '  when  he  comes  he  will  think 
you  just  the  right  height.'  But  Dorothea  refused 
to  hear  any  more  ;  she  caught  up  her  white 
draperies  and  made  Sybil  a  little  curtsey,  and 
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retreated  from   the   room   in    stately   fashion, 
quite  ignoring  Sybil's  mocking  laugh. 

The  walls  at  theWitchens  were  thick.  The 
two  girls  shut  within  their  rooms  heard  nothing 
of  the  commotion  and  bustle  downstairs — a  cab 
driving  into  the  front  court,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Geoffrey's  brougham  ;  doors  opening  and 
shuttings  luggage  being  deposited  in  the  hall, 
Geoffrey's  voice  raised  in  exclamation  ;  then  a 
little  cry  as  Mrs.  Chudleigh  appears  on  the  scene  ; 
questions,  embraces,  a  general  hubbub,  with 
Mrs.  Geoffrey  as  onlooker.  'Dear,  dear,  this 
is  very  unfortunate,  extremely  ill-timed ! '  she 
observes,  but  no  one  heeds  her.  Geoffrey  is 
eagerly  assisting  his  brother  to  relieve  himself 
of  his  wraps.  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  with  tearful 
eyes,  is  looking  first  at  Jack  and  then  at 
Launcelot;  by-and-by  she  recollects  the  chil- 
dren, and  somebody,  probably  Mrs.  Geoffrey, 
proposes  sending  for  Pauline. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Dorothea  made 
her  appearance.  The  door  opened,  everyone 
looked  round,  some  one — probably  Mrs.  Geoffrey 
again — said,  'Come  in,  Dorothea.'  But  Launce- 
lot looked  in  mute  astonishment  on  the  fairy 
vision  on  the  threshold.  Was  this  Dossie, 
this  pretty  young  girl  with  piled-up  golden  hair 
and  white  rounded  arms  ?  Could  Dossie  have 
developed  into  this  bewitching  young  lady  ? 

N2 
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But  his  surprise  was  no  match  for  Jack's  as  he 
stood  tugging  at  his  rough  beard  and  muttering, 
'  This  is  not  my  little  girl  Dos'sie  ! ' 

Dorothea  stood  for  a  moment  motionless 
with  intense  surprise ;  there  was  a  mist  before 
her  eyes,  and  she  could  see  nothing.  It  seemed 
to  clear  at  the  sound  of  Jack's  voice. 

'  Father !  father !  don't  you  know  me  ?  '  she 
said,  running  to  him  and  throwing  herself  in 
his  arms.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  groaned  as  she  saw 
that  close  embrace;  the  lilies  of  the  valley  would 
all  be  crushed,  she  thought,  in  Jack's  mighty 
grip.  She  groaned  still  more  as  she  heard  Doro- 
thea's faint  sob — she  was  actually  crying  ;  her 
eyes  would  be  red.  What  a  humiliation  for 
her,  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Chudleigh,  to  introduce  a 
red-eyed,  crumpled  debutante ! 

But  unmindful  of  the  crushed  lilies  Dorothea 
was  clinging  to  her  father  as  though  only  her 
sense  of  touch  could  assure  her  that  this  was 
no  dream.  Was  it,  could  it  really  be  her 
own  father  ?  Jack  need  not  question  his  child's 
identity,  when  her  fresh  young  lips  were  giving 
such  eager  kisses. 

'I  suppose  my  turn  will  come  by-and-by,' 
observes  Launcelot  presently,  and  Dorothea 
starts  and  looks  round  in  search  of  the  well- 
known  face.  Launcelot,  who  is  looking  a  little 
older,  a  little  more  bronzed,  and  with  a  sus- 
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picion  of  grey  in  his  dark  hair,  smiles  kindly  at 
her. 

'  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  Mr.  Lance/ 
she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him ;  and 
Launcelot,  who  has  never  been  greeted  in  this 
way  before,  but  who  acknowledges  the  nice 
distinction,  lilts  Dorothea's  hand  to  his  lips  in 
courtly  fashion,  and  then  pats  it  before  he  lays 
it  down. 

4  And  this  is  my  little  girl,'  observes  Jack, 
holding  her  at  arm's  length  as  she  went  back  to 
him.  '  Somehow  I  can't  believe  it,  Dossie,  but 
there  is  a  look  in  your  face  that  reminds  me  of 
Pen.  Pen  never  went  to  balls.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  her  in  a  white  gown  in  my  life.' 

'  Father,  how  can  you  talk  as  though  you 
expected  to  find  me  siill  the  same  little  girl ! ' 
protested  Dorothea.  k  You  have  been  away  eight 
years,  and  of  course  I  am  a  grown-up  young  lady 
now.  ['  Grown  up,  indeed,'  muttered  Launce- 
lot.] Now  let  me  look  at  you,'  and  Dorothea 
dropped  his  hands  and  stepped  back  a  few  paces 
to  contemplate  him. 

Jack  bore  the  ordeal  rather  uneasily.  He 
had  an  idea  that  he  must  look  rather  a  rough 
customer  to  this  dainty  little  creature,  for 
everyone — even  Jack  and  Launcelot — persisted 
that  Dorothea  was  little,  which  was  not  the 
truth. 
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Jack  was  older  certainly.  His  hair  and  golden- 
brown  beard  were  streaked  with  grey,  and  there 
were  deep  lines  on  his  handsome  face  ;  his  broad 
shoulders  had  not  lost  their  stoop,  but  there 
was  a  different  stamp  about  him,  a  more  marked 
individuality.  One  felt  instinctively  on  looking 
at  him  that  this  was  a  different  Jack  Weston 
from  the  man  '  who  had  been  no  one's  enemy 
but  his  own.' 

Dorothea's  eyes  softened  as  she  looked  at 
him  ;  her  nice  perception  told  her  that  she  might 
be  proud  as  well  as  fond  of  her  father.  Perhaps 
he  might  not  be  the  hero  her  childish  fancy 
depicted  him,  but  he  was  an  honest  man  who 
had  done  his  work  in  the  world,  who  had 
laboured  all  these  years  to  make  a  home  for  his 
little  girl.  He  looked  older,  yes,  and  tired, 
but  at  least  they  could  both  feel  he  had  earned 
his  rest. 

'  Well,  are  you  satisfied  with  him,  Dorothea? ' 
and  Launcelot,  who  had  been  looking  on  at 
this  scene  with  kind  sympathetic  eyes,  moved  a 
little  nearer  to  them.  He  had  planned  and 
plotted  for  months  to  effect  this  reunion ;  he 
had  had  his  difficulties,  but  perseverance  had 
triumphed,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  girl's  radiant 
face  he  felt  himself  amply  rewarded. 

Dorothea  gave  him  a  shy  startled  look.  He 
had  never  called  her  by  that  name  before,  but 
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somehow  she  liked  it.  It  was  Hilda  and  Miss 
Eachel  who  always  addressed  her  in  that  way, 
and  latterly  the  others  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample. '  Dossie '  was  felt  to  be  too  childish. 
Perhaps  Launcelot  realised  instinctively  the 
child  Dossie  was  gone — this  was  a  new  Doro- 
thea whose  acquaintance  he  had  to  make. 

'  Are  you  satisfied  ? '  he  asked,  and  Doro- 
thea turned  round  with  a  beaming  look. 

'  He  is  just  the  same,'  she  said  triumphantly, 
'  only  he  looks  nicer  somehow.  Father,  do  you 
know  you  are  so  big  that  you  make  me  feel 
quite  a  little  girl  still  ?  What  a  pity  your  beard 
has  grown  grey!  But,  after  all,  1  do  not  mind; 
and  as  for  those  creases,'  indicating  the  lines 
with  her  soft  fingers,  '  we  must  smooth  them 
out.  You  have  worked  too  hard,  and  you  have 
had  no  one  to  take  care  of  you,  or  to  talk  to 
you  and  make  you  laugh,  but  it  will  be  different 
now.' 

1  Yes,  indeed,  I  shall  have  my  little  girl  to 
look  after  me.'  murmured  Jack,  but  his  deep 
voice  trembled  a  little  as  though  he  felt  his 
cup  was  filled  to  the  brim.  And  then  the  door 
opened  again,  and  this  time  it  was  a  young 
princess  who  stood  on  the  threshold,  with  a 
tired  sweet-faced  Cinderella  behind  her;  and 
then  again  there  was  a  little  hubbub — every 
one  speaking  at  once  ;  more  embraces  ;  a  few 
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earnest  words  between  the  brother  and  sister  ; 
curious  looks  at  the  big  bearded  colonist  from 
Princess  Sybil,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an 
anxious  protest  from  Mrs.  Geoffrey. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey  was,  as  Miss  Thorpe  had  de- 
scribed her,  a  very  pretty  young  woman.  She 
had  an  exquisitely  fair  skin  and  an  extremely 
graceful  figure,  and  her  manners  were  quiet 
and  ladylike,  though,  at  times,  she  would  assert 
herself  with  a  decision  that  somewhat  alarmed 
her  mother  in-la\v. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  looked  alarmed  now.  Hilda 
had  crossed  the  room  and  spoken  to  her,  and 
there  was  a  troubled  expression  on  the  mother's 
placid  face,  which  was  still  as  lovely  as  ever  to 
her  children's  eyes. 

;  Oh,  my  dear,  do  you  think  so?'  she  said 
helplessly.  '  Dossie,  my  darling,  Hilda  saj's 
that  she  cannot  possibly  wait  any  longer,  and 
that  you  and  Sybil  will  lose  all  the  best 
dances.' 

'What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Delia?'  ex- 
claimed Dorothea  excitedly.  '  Hilda  cannot 
think  that  I  can  leave  my  father !  What  does  it 
matter  about  the  dances  ?  Do  you  think  I  should 
give  a  thought  to  the  grandest  ball  in  the 
world,  when  I  have  not  seen  my  own  father  for 
eight  years  ? ' 

4  Geoffrey,'  returned  his  wife  in  the  tone  of 
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calm  exasperation  lie  already  knew  well,  '  per- 
haps you  will  speak  to  your  cousin  ;  there  are 
duties  that  we  owe  to  society,  engagements 
that  it  is  only  honourable  to  fulfil.  If  it  were 
any  other  occasion — but  Dorothea  is  a  debu- 
tante, and  such  an  opportunity  to  make  her 
appearance  at  Lady  Mervyn's  house  may  never 
occur  again.  I  am  sure,  if  Mr.  Weston  only 
realised  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  sacrifice  his  daughter's 
company  for  a  few  hours.' 

Mrs.  Geoffrey  seldom  made  such  a  long 
speech.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  words,  and 
governed  her  husband  by  a  judicious  tact  that 
allowed  him  to  think  himself  master,  but  her 
smooth  patience  was  ruffled  by  what  she  chose 
to  consider  Dorothea's  obstinacy. 

'  I  cannot  help  it,  Hilda,  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  Sybil  must  go  without  me,'  she  began,  but 
Launcelot  interposed.  He  had  been  regarding 
his  new  sister-in-law  critically,  and  had  just 
made  up  his  mind,  that  in  spite  of  her  mild 
suavity  Mrs.  Geoffrey  had  a  will  of  her  own  ;  not 
that  he  disliked  the  look  of  her — he  was  sure 
that  she  would  be  even-tempered  and  reason- 
able in  her  demands,  and  a  very  pleasant 
person  with  whom  to  live  on  the  whole — but 
he  could  see  that  she  was  seriously  disturbed, 
and  that  Geoffrey  was  getting  uneasy. 
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'  Dorothea,'  he  said  gently,  '  I  think  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  is  right.  There  are  certain  duties  one 
owes  to  society  ;  we  ought  not  to  forego  our 
engagements  or  disappoint  people  if  we  can 
help  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  sister-in-law  is 
putting  herself  to  considerable  inconvenience  to 
act  as  your  chaperon.  I  am  sure  your  father 
will  gladly  spare  you  for  a  few  hours.  If  you 
have  not  seen  him  for  eight  years,  Madella  has 
not  seen  her  brother  for  eighte'en  ;  will  you  not 
trust  him  to  us  ?  I  will  undertake  to  keep  him 
safe  until  you  turn  up  at  breakfast-time/ 

6  Yes,  my  darling,  he  is  quite  right,'  whis- 
pered Jack,  '  go  with  your  friends,  Dossie,  and 
I  will  talk  to  Bella.' 

•Dorothea's  blue  eyes  grew  very  wide  and 
piteous.  '  Oh,  must  I  go,  Mr.  Lance  ? '  she 
asked,  '  is  it  really  my  duty  ?  '  and  as  Launce- 
Iqt  only  held  out  his  hand  by  way  of  an  answer, 
she  kissed  her'  father  without  another  word, 
and  suffered  Launcelot  to  lead  her  away, 
while  Mrs.  Geoffrey  followed  on  her  husband's 
arm  all  smiles  and  good-humour. 

But  as  Launcelot  stooped  to  put  the  white 
furred  cloak  over  Dorothea's  shoulders  he 
looked  in  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  '  You  are 
very  good  and  reasonable,'  he  said  quietly.  '  I 
am  very  pleased  with  you,  Dorothea ; '  and 
then  aloud,  '  You  will  not  stay  very  late,  Geof- 
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frey,  will  you  ? '  but  his  wife  answered  for 
him. 

'No,  indeed,'  she  said  very  graciously, 
4  Dorothea  shall  decide  how  long  she  wishes  to 
stay  ;  she  must  show  herself  and  go  through  a 
few  dances,  but  she  need  not  do  more  than 
that.  Of  course  Sybil's  pleasure  will  be  spoiled, 
but ' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  me,'  returned  Sybil  briskly, 
'  I  have  been  to  too  many  balls  to  fret  over  the 
loss  *of  one,  and  to-night  it  is  for  Dossie  to 
decide,'  for  even  Sybil  was  touched  by  her 
cousin's  gentle  submission  and  sad,  disappointed 
face.  '  How  is  she  to  enjoy  herself  when  she  is 
longing  to  be  with  uncle  Jack  ?  ' 

'  Promise  me  you  will  enjoy  yourself, 
Dorothea,'  persisted  Launcelot,  leaning  forward 
into  the  carriage  and  touching,  the  girl's  hand, 
'  don't  make  me  sorry  that  we  came  to-night. 
It  was  all  my  fault,  for  Jack  wanted  to  telegraph 
and  wait  for  to-morrow.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  will  try  to  enjoy  it,  if  only  to 
please  Hilda,'  she  returned  ;  but  her  hand  felt 
a  little  cold  in  his  kind  clasp.  How  could  he 
know  that  the  girl  was  recalling  another  scene  ! 
As  he  led  her  away  she  remembered  with  a 
shudder,  even  now,  how  she  had  clung  with  all 
her  childish  force  to  her  father's  neck,  and  how 
firmly  Mr.  Lance  had  unloosened  her  little 
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hands  and  had  carried  her  away.  She  could 
recollect  the  way  he  pressed  her  to  him  and 
the  very  words  he  had  said,  'My  poor,  dear 
little  child  !  yes,  I  know  yon  think  me  erne], 
Dossie,  but  you  must  have  faith  in  me.  Father 
has  given  you  to  me,  and  I  am  to  take  care  of  you 
until  he  comes  back.  Try  to  be  good  and  reason- 
able and  we  will  all  love  you,  and  remember 
you  are  my  child  now  ; '  and  after  he  had  said 
this  he  had  made  no  further  effort  to  check  her 
tears,  knowing  her  childish  grief  must  have  vent ; 
but  from  time  to  time  he  had  stroked  her  hair, 
or  patted  the  little  listless  hand,  making  her 
feel  his  unspoken  sympathy  and  knitting  her 
young  affections  more  closely  to  himself. 

Dorothea  shed  a  few  quiet  tears  as  the  car- 
riage rolled  across  the  common,  but  Mrs.  Geof- 
frey, with  a  tact  that  did  her  credit,  left  her 
alone  and  talked  cheerfully  to  her  husband  and 
Sybil. 

'It  is  very  trying,  dear,'  she  said  in  a 
sympathetic  voice  presently,  '  but  you  will  feel 
all  right  by-and-by.  Geoffrey,  you  must  get 
Dorothea  some  coffee  when  we  go  in ;  she  has 
been  over-excited.  I  think  a  glass  of  wine 
would  do  her  good,  and  then  she  will  not  look 
so  pale.  We  are  dreadfully  late,  but  of  course 
I  shall  explain  things  to  Lady  Mervyn.' 

After   all   Mrs.   Geoffrey   declared    herself 
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perfectly  satisfied  when  the  evening  was  over. 
Dorothea  had  regained  spirits  and  animation  at 
the  sight  of  the  brilliantly-lighted  rooms.  The 
young  debutante  had  behaved  with  great  dignity 
and  propriety  and  had  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  overheard  more 
than  one  person  asking  the  name  of  the  fair- 
haired  girl  with  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  and 
begging  for  an  introduction. 

4 1  think  Dorothea  is  a  success,  Hilda/ 
observed  Geoffrey,  with  an  admiring  glance  at 
his  young  wife,  whose  fair  face  was  a  little 
flushed  with  her  arduous  duties. 

'  She  is  a  darling ! '  returned  Hilda,  enthu- 
siastically, 4  she  does  everything  that  I  tell  her. 
She  has  danced  twice  with  Howard  Mervyn 
and  three  times  with  the  Hon.  Edgar  Trum- 
peton.  Yes,  I  think  we  had  better  go  now. 
Sybil's  card  is  full,  but  that  cannot  be 
helped ;  I  promised  Dorothea  that  we  would 
leave  early.' 

'  Hilda  is  charmed  with  you,'  observed 
Sybil,  as  the  girls  were  put  into  the  carriage, 
with  Fenwick  to  mount  guard  over  them  on  the 
coach-box.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  was  a  little  delicate, 
and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  for  her  to 
drive  back  to  the  Witchens.  The  Geoffrey- 
Chudleighs  had  a  nice  house  at  South  Kensington, 
and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  had  her  private  brougham 
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and  her  maid.  '  She  will  be  your  fast  friend 
now,  Dossie;  she  has  already  made  a  match  for 
you  with  that  bald-headed  young  man,  Mr. 
Trumpeton — the  Hon.  Edgar,  she  called  him. 
I  think  I  should  prefer  Howard  Mervyn  myself. 
He  is  delightfully  handsome,  but  Mr.  Trumpeton 
is  the  richest  parti' 

4  Oh,  what  nonsense  you  talk,  Sybil ! '  returned 
Dorothea  impatiently.  'Who  cares  for  Mr. 
Trumpeton?  He  danced  well  and  his  step  suited 
mine,  that  was  all.  Now  do  let  me  be  quiet  and 
think  about  father ; '  and  as  Sybil  rather  sulkily 
complied  with  this  request,  for  she  was  an 
inveterate  chatterbox  and  longed  to  expatiate 
on  her  conquests,  Dorothea  leant  back  in  a 
corner  of  the  carriage  and  gave  herself  up  to 
delicious  musings. 

6 1  wonder  if  father  is  asleep  ? '  she  said,  a 
little  plaintively,  as  the  carriage  rolled  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  Witchens,  but  as  she  stepped 
out  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  delighted  re- 
cognition, for  Jack's  big  form  blocked  up  the 
doorway. 

'  I  was  not  going  to  bed  until  I  had  had 
another  look  at  you,'  he  said,  as  Dossie  nestled 
up  to  him.  '  The  others  are  all  gone ;  Lance  was 
sleepy  and  went  off  hours  ago,  but  Delia  has 
only  just  left  me.  You  are  to  go  up  to  her, 
Sybil,  for  she  wants  to  hear  about  the  ball,  and 
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Dossie  is  to  stay  and  talk  to  me,  but  not  for 
long — I  promised  Delia  that  faithfully — but  I 
must  have  my  little  girl  all  to  myself  for  a  few 
minutes/  finished  Jack  with  a  satisfied  look  at 
his  treasure. 
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'  When  a  young  woman  behaves  to  her  parents  in  a  manner 
particularly  tender  and  respectful,  I  mean  from  principle  as 
well  as  nature,  there  is  nothing  good  and  gentle  that  may 
not  be  expected  from  her  in  whatever  condition  she  is  placed.' 

Fordyce. 

THE  unexpected  arrival  of  the  travellers  and 
Lady  Mervyn's  ball  had  somewhat  disorganised 
the  household  at  the  Witch  ens  ;  it  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  when  Launcelot  made 
his  appearance  at  the  usual  time  the  next 
morning  he  should  find  himself  the  sole  occu- 
pant of  the  break  fast- room. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  kept  her  brother  com- 
pany while  he  waited  for  Dorothea's  return  from 
the  ball,  and  the  hours  had  passed  quickly  in 
listening  to  Jack's  penitent  confessions,  his 
account  of  his  brief  married  life  and  Pen's 
perfections,  and  of  his  long,  weary  exile  ;  while 
his  eager  questions  about  '  his  little  girl,'  as  he 
still  fondly  called  her,  were  answered  fully  by 
Aunt  Delia,  who  could  not  speak  too  warmly 
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of  Dossie's  sweetness  of  disposition,  her  unself- 
ishness and  goodness  of  heart. 

Launcelot  was  in  his  usual  place  by  the 
\vindow  reading  the  c  Times '  when  Dorothea 
came  in  from  the  garden,  looking  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  though  she  had  enjoyed  a  good  night's 
sleep  instead  of  retiring  to  bed  at  sunrise.  She 
had  some  flowers  in  her  hand  still  wet  with 
dew,  and  she  wore  a  little  white  gown  that  set 
off  her  pretty  figure  to  perfection. 

One  of  the  sudden  bright  smiles  that  had 
been  her  chief  charm  as  a  child  lighted  up  her 
face  when  she  saw  Launcelot. 

'Down  already,  Dorothea!'  he  exclaimed  in 
genuine  surprise,  '  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
for  hours.' 

'  It  was  impossible  to  sleep  on  such  a 
morning,'  she  returned.  '  I  have  been  round 
the  garden  with  Beppo,  and  everything  looks 
so  fresh  and  lovely.  Mr.  Lance,'  looking  at  him 
shyly,  '  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,  for  there 
is  something  I  must  say  to  you.  Last  night — 
well,  I  could  only  think  of  father,  and  there 
was  so  much  that  we  had  to  say  to  each  other 
after  eight  years  ;  but  when  I  went  up  into  my 
room  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  said  one 
word,  not  one  word,  to  thank  you  for  bring- 
ing him  back  to  me,  and  yet  it  was  all  your 
doing ! ' 

VOL.  III.  0 
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'  Nonsense  !  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
thanks.  Besides,  you  wrote  to  me  ;  I  have  the 
letter  still.  Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  all 
the  pretty  things  you  said  to  me  then  ?  ' 

'  I  did  not  say  half  enough,'  she  replied 
with  an  earnestness  that  made  him  smile ;  but 
he  thought  the  sky  itself  could  not  be  clearer 
than  those  candid  blue  eyes.  Even  as  a  child 
Dorothea's  eyes  had  been  lovely.  '  Why  do 
you  say  that  you  have  done  nothing  ?  but  that 
is  your  way.  Father  and  I  know  better.  We 
know  all  the  months  you  stopped  away  that 
you  might  help  him  settle  things,  and  that  he 
might  have  a  companion  for  the  voyage.  You 
are  always  doing  kind  things,  Mr.  Lance,  and 
yet  I  must  not  thank  you  !  ' 

'  You  shall  thank  me  if  you  will,  Dorothea,' 
he  returned,  taking  her  hand,  and  then  her 
colour  rose  a  little. 

'You  called  me  Dorothea  last  night  and 
again  this  morning,'  she  said  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  '  I  have  never  heard  that  name 
before  from  your  lips  ;  before  you  went  away 
it  was  always  Dossie.' 

'  Ah,  true,'  he  said,  teasing  her  a  little  in 
his  old  way  ;  '  but  last  night  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  child  Dossie  had  gone,  and  that  one 
would  not  find  her  again.' 

'  Gone  ! '  in  a  hurt  voice. 
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'  Well,  why  not  ?  The  old  order  changes, 
and  even  Dossie  cannot  always  remain  a  child. 
There  is  no  need  to  look  at  me  so  reproachfully. 
When  I  saw  you  last  night  in  all  that  whiteness 
I  said  to  myself,  '  This  is  a  new  Dorothea  whose 
acquaintance  I  shall  have  to  make.  This  is  not 
the  Dossie  I  left.  Well,  what  now  ? '  for  she 
had  dropped  his  hand  and  moved  away,  and 
there  was  a  troubled  look  on  her  face. 

{  Oh,  how  you  talk !  and  yet  I  am  not 
changed  a  bit.  One  must  grow  up  and  be  a 
woman,  but  I  am  still  Dossie  just  as  much  as 
you  are  Mr.  Lance.  It  is  not  that  I  mind  your 
calling  me  Dorothea — I  think  I  like  it  from 
everyone  but  father ;  to  him  I  shall  always  be 
Dossie — but  I  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  just 
the  same.' 

4  No,  you  are  not  just  the  same — you  are  a 
hundred  times  better,'  he  said  gently,  for  he 
could  see  that  she  was  really  hurt.  '  I  told 
Madella  so  last  night.  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  her  reply  ;  I  think  it  would  have  satisfied 
you.' 

'  But  it  is  not  compliments  I  want,'  she  re- 
turned still  more  shyly,  but  a  little  smile  played 
round  her  lips.  '  Aunt  Delia  is  always  praising 
people,  and  so  is  Pauline.  They  all  spoil  me, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  grown  so  conceited.' 

'  You  are  not  conceited,  Dorothea.' 

o2 
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'Oh,  I  don't  know  that  ;  I  like  people  to 
think  well  of  me,  and  I  am  disappointed  if  they 
do  not  seem  to  care.' 

£  Madella  told  your  father  last  night  that 
when  he  took  you  away  the  house  would  lose 
its  sunshine.  I  call  that  a  very  pretty  speech 
for  Madella  to  make.'  But  to  Launcelot's  sur- 
prise the  young  girl  became  suddenly  serious. 

4  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  faltered.  '  The 
Witchens  is  my  home,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  dear,  if  you  and  Uncle  Jack  will  have 
it  so.  As  Madella  says,  the  place  is  big  enougli 
to  hold  us,  but  how  about  "  the  house  that 
Jack  built,"  eh,  Dorothea  ? — the  visionary  cot- 
tage, where  Jack  is  to  smoke  endless  pipes  in 
the  back  garden,  while  his  little  girl  sits  and 
talks  to  him.' 

Dorothea  grew  very  pale.  '  Do  you  mean/ 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  '  that  it  is  still  his  plan 
that  we  should  go  away  by  our  two  selves  and 
live  in  a  cottage,  that  he  would  prefer  that  to 
the  Witchens  ?  or  is  it  only  one  of  your  jokes, 
Mr.  Lance  ? ' 

6  Oh,  no,  I  arn  not  joking/  he  returned 
quickly ;  '  but  you  need  not  make  yourself  un- 
happy about  it.  Your  father  will  do  just  as 
you  wish ;  you  have  only  to  tell  him  that  you 
would  rather  remain  at  the  Witchens,  and  he 
will  never  say  another  word  about  the  cottage. 
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Madella  is  longing  to  keep  you  both.  She 
says  Pauline  will  be  settled  before  long,  and 
that  Bernard  will  be  married  soon — stupid 
fellow  !  and  that  the  house  will  be  so  big  and 
empty  with  only  Sybil  and  myself.  You  know 
Madella  loves  numbers/ 

'  Yes,  I  know,  but,  Mr.  Lance,  that  is  not 
the  question.  I  have  to  find  out  what  are  my 
father's  wishes,  and  how  1  am  to  make  him 
happy.  That  is  my  duty  now,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'Undoubtedly;  there  can  be  no  question 
about  that.' 

'  Then  will  you  tell  me  please  what  he  said 
to  you  about  the  future,  what  were  his  plans, 
I  mean,  that  I  may  know  them  beforehand, 
so  that  when  he  talks  to  me  I  can  understand 
what  to  answer  ? ' 

4  Why,  Dorothea,  you  look  as  sober  as  a 
judge.  My  dear  child,  I  hope  your  father 
means  to  be  our  guest  for  months.  Certainly 
during  the  voyage  he  spoke  a  good  deal  about 
taking  a  small  house  near  the  Witch  ens,  that 
you  might  not  be  separated  from  your  friends. 
You  see,  a  man  of  his  age  likes  a  little  place  of 
his  own  where  he  can  be  his  own  master,  and 
most  likely  too  he  may  feel  a  sort  of  desire  to 
have  you  to  himself.' 

4  Thank  you  for  telling  me,'  she  said  gently. 
'  But  he  is  not  a  rich  man,  is  he,  Mr.  Lance  ? ' 
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'  Not  rich  certainly,  but  he  can  make  you 
comfortable  in  a  small  way,  and,  Dorothea, 
your  Aunt  Delia  will  still  consider  you  one  of 
her  daughters.  You  must  not  separate  your 
interests  from  ours,  or  let  Jack's  notions  of  in- 
dependence affect  you,  for  Mad  ell  a  and  I  will 
always  feel  that  you  belong  to  us.' 

c  You  are  very  kind,'  she  returned  gravely ; 
'  but,  Mr.  Lance, 'it  must  make  a  difference.  I 
have  my  father  to  consider  now,  and  his  wishes 
will  be  mine,  and  I  must  not  separate  myself 
from  him  in  the  least,  because  I  am  all.  he  has 
in  the  world.' 

'  But  you  will  be  his  child,  whatever  hap- 
pens,' returned  Launcelot,  touched  by  her  un- 
complaining sadness.  '  "  My  daughter  is  my 
daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life,"  that  is  what 
the  proverb  says.  Look  here,  Dorothea,  I  can 
see  how  you  feel  about  leaving  the  Witchens 
and  Madella,  let  us  ask  your  father  to  give  it 
up.  He  is  such  a  good  fellow  that  he  will  never 
say  a  word.  There  is  the  old  schoolroom,  that 
he  could  call  his  den,  and  half  a  dozen  rooms 
besides.  Why,  the  cottage  is  only  an  idea ; 
it  will  be  a  dull  life  for  a  young  girl  like 
you/ 

'  And  you  think  that  I  shall  ask  him  to  give 
it  up  ?  '  she  replied  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in  her 
voice,  '  that  I  shall  think  of  myself  at  all  in 
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this?  Oh,  Mr.  Lance,  what  an  opinion  you 
must  have  of  me ! ' 

4 1  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  you/  he 
answered  smiling,  '  it  improves  every  minute, 
but  I  can  see  no  occasion  for  your  making  such 
a  sacrifice.' 

'  And  you  would  have  me  disappoint  him  ? 
Oh,  no,  no !  All  these  years  he  has  been  work- 
ing and  slaving  to  make  a  home  for  his  little 
girl.  Ah,  you  may  joke  about  "  the  house  that 
Jack  built,"  but  all  these  weary  years  he  has 
been  building  it  brick  by  brick,  and  I  am  to  go 
to  him  and  say  that  I  do  not  want  it,  that  I 
would  rather  remain  in  my  own  dear  home  ! 
For  it  is  my  dear  home,  and  I  love  it,  I  love  it, 
but  all  the  same  my  father  shall  have  his  wish. 
Hush  !  here  he  comes.  Not  one  word  of  this, 
Mr.  Lance  ;  it  is  between  you  and  me.  Now  I 
will  pour  out  your  coffee,  for  you  must  be  tired 
of  waiting.  Father,'  as  Jack  entered  the  room, 
looking  bigger  and  rougher  and  greyer  than  he 
had  looked  by  lamplight,  but  still  a  grand 
figure  of  a  man,  'father,  you  ought  to  have 
rested  longer.  No  one  is  down  but  Mr.  Lance, 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  tired.' 

'  I  believe  I  am,  Dossie,'  looking  at  the  girl 
fondly  as  she  hung  about  him,  '  but  there  was 
no  sleep  for  me  last  night ;  if  I  dozed,  the 
thought  woke  me  that  my  little  girl  was  asleep 
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near  me,  under  the  very  same  roof.  I  could 
hardly  help  getting  up  to  assure  myself  that  it 
was  the  truth  and  not  a  dream.  It  seemed  so 
wonderful  after  all  these  years.  I  was  so  rest- 
less at  last  that  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and 
when  I  pulled  up  the  blind,  there  you  were 
gathering  flowers,  and  looking  like  a  white  May 
blossom.  Fancy  my  little  girl  Dossie  instead 
of  log  cabins,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle  and 
bleating  of  sheep !  Somehow  it  seemed  to 
me  like  paradise,'  finished  Jack,  with  homely 
eloquence. 

'  Poor  father,  no  wonder  your  eyes  look 
tired,  but  I  shall  talk  or  read  you  to  sleep 
presently.  Mr.  Lance,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
my  father  for  an  instant  to-day,  but  there  is 
Miss  Eachel,  and  I  wanted  her  to  know  of  your 
return.' 

4  That  is  easily  settled,'  he  returned,  pleased 
at  this  new  instance  of  thoughtfulness.  Dorothea 
seemed  to  show  him  new  developments  every 
minute.  Her  quiet  decision  and  womanliness 
surprised  him,  few  girls  of  eighteen  would  have 
had  so  much  character.  fc  I  mean  to  go  down 
to  Spring  Mead  arid  report  myself,  so  I  can  give 
Miss  Rachel  any  amount  of  messages.  By  the 
bye,'  looking  at  her  steadily,  4 1  believe  I  owe 
you  some  thanks,  there,'  and  then  Pauline  came 
into  the  room  followed  by  Sybil,  who  looked 
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very  handsome  and  lackadaisical,  and  declared 
she  felt  tired  to  death  after  her  ball,  and  then 
the  conversation  became  general. 

Launcelot  kept  his  promise  of  going  to 
Spring  Mead,  where  rapturous  welcomes  awaited 
him.  Miss  Thorpe  did  not  have  her  tete-a-tete 
until  the  last.  Mr.  Thorpe  carried  him  off  to 
his  study,  where  Joan  joined  them,  and  the 
children  came  in  and  made  wild  dashes  at 
Uncle  Lance,  for  Launcelot  had  established 
brotherly  relations  with  Ivan  and  his  wife,  and 
was  the  family  friend  and  counsellor,  the  man 
whom  every  one  delighted  to  honour.  Launce- 
lot had  long  ago  conquered  the  old  pain  ;  his 
strong  will  and  sense  of  rectitude  had  enabled 
him  to  triumph.  He  could  accept  Joan's  frank 
affection  with  something  like  gratitude,  for  she 
had  fulfilled  his  dearest  hopes.  Joan's  knight 
had  been  jealous  of  his  lady's  honour.  He  had 
striven  with  patient  effort  to  re-establish  her 
in  her  own  good  opinion  as  well  as  in 
her  husband's.  In  spite  of  her  faultiness  he 
had  recognised  her  true  nobility  of  character. 
She  had  not  disappointed  him,  ari^l  now  the 
time  had  come  that  he  could  regard  her 
with  brotherly  pride  and  goodness — so  gently 
does  healing  Time  lay  his  finger  on  mortal 
wounds. 

Miss  Thorpe  had  him  to  herself  by-and-by. 
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Ivan,  who  respected  Ms  sister's  invalid  whims, 
only  accompanied  him  to  the  threshold. 

6  Eachel  never  feels  strong  enough  for  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time/  he  explained,  '  Joan 
and  I  are  the  only  exceptions.  She  still  suffers 
from  those  intense  headaches,  sometimes.' 

Eachel  was  somewhat  agitated  as  she 
greeted  her  favourite.  Her  nerves  were  not 
always  under  control,  and  though  she  chafed 
at  her  weakness  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears 
at  first,  but  Launcelot's  gentleness  soon  soothed 
her,  and  they  were  soon  chatting  away  in  their 
old  fashion. 

'  How  well  you  look ! '  she  said  presently, ;  I 
think  that  little  dash  of  grey  just  suits  you. 
You  look  like  a  colonist  yourself,  so  strong  and 
brown,  and  you  are  actually  broader.' 

c  I  feel  like  a  giant  refreshed,'  he  returned. 
'  I  believe  I  was  getting  dreadfully  home-sick 
at  last.  I  told  Madella  that  I  should  never 
leave  her  again.' 

6  And  how  do  you  think  Mrs.  Chudleigh  is 
looking  ? ' 

'Lovelier  than  ever,'  he  returned,  so 
earnestly  that  Miss  Thorpe  looked  quite 
amused.  'Madella  will  never  grow  old — at 
least/  correcting  himself  as  though  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  anachronism,  '  she  will  be  perfect  at 
any  age/ 
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'Mr.  Chudleigh,  I  believe  you  almost 
worship  your  stepmother,'  but  he  only  smiled 
in  answer. 

'  And  Dorothea  ?  '  she  continued,  after 
Pauline's  affairs  had  been  discussed,  and  a  few 
other  family  items  also. 

'Oh,'  he  said  lightly,  'Dorothea  is  a  new 
acquaintance,  you  must  not  catechise  me  too 
closely  on  that  subject.  Eighteen  months  ago 
I  left  an  unformed  growing  girl,  and  on  my 
return  I  find  a  finished  young  lady,  a  young 
princess  dressed  for  a  ball,  and,  of  course,  I  am 
a  little  bewildered.5 

'Yes,  I  can  understand  your  feelings. 
Dorothea  has  changed  very  much  during  the 
last  few  months.  She  has  developed,  grown  in 
every  way.  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with 
her.' 

'  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  her.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  was 
half  afraid  from  your  tone  that  you  thought 
Dorothea  was  just  an  ordinary  young  lady.  We 
are  all  so  fond  of  her  here  ;  to  me  she  has  been 
the  dearest  little  nurse  and  companion.  I 
could  give  you  a  hundred  instances  of  her 
thoughtfulness.' 

'  Yes,  she  is  very  much  grown,'  he  returned 
gravely. 

'  I  am  not  easily  pleased,'  returned  Eachel 
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smiling,  '  but  Dorothea  suits  me  perfectly.  She 
is  gentle,  and  yet  she  has  plenty  of  character. 
She  thinks  for  herself,  which  is  more  than  most 
girls  do ;  and  in  spite  of  her  culture,  for 
Dorothea  is  extremely  clever  and  well-read  for 
her  age,  and  can  talk  to  Ivan  on  any  subject, 
she  is  just  as  simple  and  unconscious  as  a  child. 
And  then  she  is  so  loyal  in  her  attachments  too, 
so  absolutely  devoted  to  those  she  loves.  You 
are  still  her  hero,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  Dorothea 
never  changes  in  her  allegiance  to  you.' 

'  No,  she  has  strong  conservative  principles. 
I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  like  that.  Miss 
Thorpe,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  meet- 
ing between  her  and  Jack  last  night !  It  was 
the  prettiest  scene '  and  Launcelot's  eyes  soft- 
ened as  he  remembered  the  girl's  sweet  looks 
and  words,  and  the  expression  on  Jack's  rugged 
face.  After  all,  it  was  almost  too  sacred  for 
repetition ;  and  then  he  thought  of  their  con- 
versation this  morning,  and  of  Dorothea's  quiet 
self-effacement.  '  My  father's  wishes  must  be 
mine,'  she  had  said,  quietly ;  and  yet  he  knew 
that  her  girlish  heart  was  wrung  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  Witch'ens. 

Dorothea  had  spent  the  day  quietly  with 
her  father.  They  had  sat  together  and  walked 
together,  and  no  one  had  interrupted  them. 
Towards  evening  Launcelot  found  them  on  the 
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terrace  enjoying  the  sunset.  Dorothea  was 
holding  Jack's  arm ;  they  seemed  talking  ear- 
nestly together.  When  Dorothea  turned  round 
Launcelot  thought  she  looked  a  little  pale  and 
weary,  but  there  was  a  bright  smile  on  her  face. 

'  Father  and  I  are  talking  about  the  cot- 
tage, Mr.  Lance/  she  said,  brightly,  as  Launce- 
lot joined  them.  '  Do  you  think  Aunt  Delia 
will  mind  if  we  look  out  for  it  at  once? 
Father  says  it  is  to  be  very  near  the  Witchens, 
so  that  I  can  run  in  and  see  you  every  day  if  I 
like,  and  that  will  be  so  nice.' 

'  I  am  so  afraid  Dossie  will  be  dull,'  observed 
Jack,  anxiously.  '  What  do  you  say,  Lance  ? 
She  has  been  used  to  you  all,  and  then  you  see 
there  is  so  much  luxury  at  the  Witchens.  I 
have  been  talking  to  Delia,  and  she  thinks  it 
may  interfere  with  Dossie's  prospects  to  take 
her  away.  She  says  Mrs.  Geoffrey  was  bring- 
ing her  out,  and  that  Dossie  made  a  decided 
hit  last  night.  Fancy  Dossie  a  ball-room  belle ! 
I  don't  seem  to  understand  it  somehow,  but  of 
course  I  must  not  be  selfish — an  old  fellow  like 
me.  Dossie  will  marry  one  day,  as  Pen  did 
before  her,  but  I  should  like  to  have  her  to 
myself  for  a  bit — just  a  month  or  two — before 
any  young  fellow  comes.' 

'  Oh,  father,  how  can  you  talk  so?'  returned 
Dorothea,  with  a  blush.  '  What  are  young  fel- 
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lows,  as  you  call  them,  beside  my  father  ?    I  do 
not  want  to  go  to  balls  and  leave  you,  dear — 
only,  as  Mr.  Lance  said  last  night,  we  do  owe 
a  duty  to  people,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint Aunt  Delia  and  Hilda.     Hilda  was  so 
kind  last  night,  you  see,'  with  a  childishness 
that  made  both*  the  men  smile.     '  Aunt  Delia 
has  given  me  such  lovely  dresses  for  my  first 
season  that  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  dreadfully 
disappointed  if  I  do  not  wear  them,  and  we 
have  accepted  so  many  invitations  too.     So  I 
asked  father  if  he  would  mind  a  solitary  even- 
ing now  and  then  while  I  went  out  with  Hilda  ; 
.  for  if  the  cottage  be  near,  the  carriage  could 
easily  fetch  me,  and  father  says  he  shall  always 
sit  up  for  me,  so  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.' 

'  Oh,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all,' 
agreed  Launcelot,  as  she  made  this  appeal  to 
him.  '  I  would  take  care  that  you  should  have 
your  flowers  in  good  time.  Stokes  should  cut 
them  when  he  cut  Sybil's,  and  the  carriage 
would  come  all  right/ 

'  Yes,  but  you  don't  think  Dossie  will  feel 
cramped  in  a  little  place  after  this  ? '  looking 
round  him  ;  and  there  was  a  trace  of  uncer- 
tainty in  his  manner.  'You  see,  Dossie  has 
been  spoilt.  She  has  grown  up  a  fine  lady 
with  a  maid  to  take  care  of  her  things,  just  as 
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though  she  were  Delia's  daughter,  and  a  small 
house  with  two  servants  and  a  rough  old  father 
will  be  such  a  change  for  her.' 

Dorothea  raised  her  lovely  eyes  to  Launce- 
lot  with  a  mute  entreaty  that  went  to  his  heart. 
4  Do  help  me,'  they  seemed  to  say ;  '  his  mind 
is  set  on  this,  and  I  cannot  disappoint  him. 
What  does  it  matter  about  me  ? ' 

Launcelot  rose  to  the  occasion. 

'  I  think  it  might  be  tried,'  he  said,  cheer- 
fully. '  There  is  no  need  to  bind  yourself  to 
anything.  My  advice  is,  look  out  for  a  small 
furnished  house  about  here,  and  take  it  say  for 
six  months  and  see  how  it  answers.  Dorothea 
can  try  her  hand  at  housekeeping,  and  you  will 
soon  see  how  the  thing  works.  It  will  be  a 
sort  of  branch  establishment  to  the  Witchens. 
We  will  keep  you  stocked  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  Stokes  will  see  to  that ;  and  Madella's 
maid  can  put  Dorothea's  gowns  in  order,  and 
she  and  Sybil  will  go  out  under  Mrs.  Geoffrey's 
wing.  And  when  you  are  tired  of  each  other's 
company — well,  Fenwick  can  always  lay  two 
places  more  at  the  dinner-table,  and  I  will 
come  and  smoke  my  pipe  with  you,  Jack, 
while  Dorothea  interviews  the  young  fellows. 
Why,  it  will  work  excellently,'  as  Dorothea 
thanked  him  with  a  look,  and  Jack's  cloudy 
face  cleared  in  a  moment. 
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'  It  sounds  first  rate.  What  a  fellow  you 
are,  Lance,  for  putting  a  thing  clearly  !  I  was 
rather  muddled  over  it.  You  see,  I  could  not 
bear  that  Dossie  should  lose  her  little  pleasures 
and  have  no  more  pretty  gowns,  and  flowers, 
and  fallals  that  girls  have,  but  Delia  says  she 
will  see  about  that ;  that  Dossie  is  as  much  her 
child  as  ever,  and  that  she  will  order  all  her 
gowns  as  usual.  You  see,  my  pet,'  turning  to 
Dorothea,  '  I  have  not  grown  rich,  even  in 
eight  years,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  live 
grandly — -just  a  little  place  big  enough  for  our 
two  selves  and  two  tidy  maids,  and  a  little 
strip  of  garden.  That  is  all  we  can  afford.' 

'  Yes,  father  dear,  and  what  could  I  want 
more  ? '  looking  up  at  him  with  such  love-filled 
eyes,  that  Launcelot  experienced  an  odd  feeling 
that  was  almost  envy.  '  What  does  it  matter 
how  small  our  cottage  is,  if  I  have  you  all  to 
myself? '  and  as  she  reached  up  to  kiss  him, 
Jack  took  her  in  his  arms  and  blessed  her  in  a 
broken  voice. 

4  You  have  grown  like  Pen,'  he  said  huskily; 
'  she  never  had  a  thought  but  for  my  comfort. 
She  was  a  sunbeam  in  the  house,  was  Pen,  and 
you  will  be  like  her.  I  am  a  lucky  beggar, 
Lance.  I  don't  half  deserve  my  blessings,  but, 
please  God,  I'll  learn  to  deserve  them  better/ 
finished  Jack  reverently, 
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More  than  once  Launcelot's  eyes  rested  with 
quiet  satisfaction  on  Dorothea's  sweet  face  that 
evening.  They  were  a  small  party.  Sybil  had  an 
engagement  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Pauline 
had  been  summoned  in  haste  to  Bridge  House 
— Mrs.  Maxwell  was  dying,  and  at  the  last 
moment  Charlotte's  strong  nerves  had  given 
way. 

'  This  is  sad  work  for  you,  Paul,'  her 
brother  said  to  her,  as  he  put  her  in  the 
carriage. 

'  It  is  not  so  sad  for  me  as  for  Hedley,'  she 
returned  quietly  ;  '  I  must  think  of  him  now. 
Indeed,  I  like  to  be  there,  Lance,'  as  she  under- 
stood his  doubtful  look,  'you  need  not  pity 
me.'  And  Pauline  was  right.  There  was  no 
happiness  greater  than  this,  than  to  know  she 
was  the  support  and  comfort  of  that  stricken 
household. 

Launcelot  had  invited  the  others  into  his 
studio,  and  as  the  evening  was  chilly,  there 
was  a  fire  lighted  by  his  orders,  and  the  four 
gathered  round  it — Launcelot  beside  his  step- 
mother, and  Dorothea  in  a  low  chair  by  her 
father.  Jack  had  his  pipe,  but  he  soon  laid  it 
down ;  every  now  and  then  his  big  rough  hand 
touched  Dorothea's  soft,  shining  hair,  smoothing 
it  with  infinite  tenderness.  Dorothea  was  a 
little  quiet  and  thoughtful ;  she  was  listening 
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to  her  Aunt  Delia  and  Launcelot,  who  were 
discussing  Bernard's  prospects. 

6  The  boy  is  an  ass ! '  observed  Launcelot 
with  brotherly  frankness.  'He  tells  me  that 
he  means  to  be  married  before  the  year  is 
out.  Why  can't  he  wait  until  he  gets  a 
house  ? ' 

c  You  see,  he  is  so  much  in  ]ove,  poor  boy,' 
returned  Mrs.  Chudleigh  in  her  motherly  voice. 
c  Elsie  is  a  dear  girl,  and  we  are  all  so  fond  of 
her,  even  Hilda.  Dr.  Carruthers  makes  no 
objections,  so,  I  suppose,  Bernard  must  have 
his  way.' 

1  I  call  it  confoundedly  impertinent  to  get 
married  before  his  elder  brother,'  returned 
Launcelot.  '  Now,  Madella,  don't  look  at  me 
with  those  reproachful  eyes,  as  though  you  did 
not  know  I  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 
Why,  I  shall  be  forty  next  birthday,'  observed 
Launcelot  blandly. 

But  Mrs.  Chudleigh  only  said  indignantly, 
6  What  of  that  ?  You  are  quite  young-looking 
still.  Isn't  he,  Dorothea  ?  He  could  marry  to- 
morrow, if  he  liked.  Any  girl  would  be  proud 
to  have  Lance.' 

But  Dorothea  did  not  answer  ;  perhaps  the 
question  escaped  her,  only  as  Jack's  hand  touched 
her  again,  she  took  it  in  both  hers  and  kissed  it. 
'  It  is  growing  late,  father,'  he  heard  her  say. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

DOROTHEA. 

'  If  loving  hearts  were  never  lonely, 

If  all  they  wished  might  always  be, 
Accepting  what  they  looked  for  only, 
They  might  be  glad— but  not  in  Thee.' 

A.  L.  Waring. 
1 A  maiden  never  bold, 
Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet  that  her  motion 
Blushed  at  herself.' — Shakespeare. 

THE  next  two  or  three  weeks  passed  away 
smoothly  and  pleasantly  at  the  Witchens.  To 
Dorothea  and  her  father  the  month  that 
followed  Jack's  return  was  simply  perfect,  a 
time  of  such  exquisite  happiness  as  few  poor 
mortals  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 

Jack  still  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  cot- 
tage, and  spent  hours  in  searching  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  as  yet  his  efforts  had  not 
been  rewarded  by  success.  No  suitable  house 
could  be  found,  so  Jack  wisely  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate  and  spent  his  mornings  in  the 
old  schoolroom,  as  it  was  still  called,  which  had 
been  given  up  to  his  use.  Here  he  and  Doro- 
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thea  passed  many  pleasant  hours,  Jack  at  his 
easel  finishing  some  sketches  that  Launcelot 
had  praised,  and  Dorothea  working  beside  him 
or  reading  aloud,  or  practising  her  new  songs, 
or  tripping  about  the  room  arranging  flowers 
and  feeding  her  birds,  for  she  was  never  idle  a 
minute. 

Jack  liked  the  pretty  old-fashioned  room. 
He  owned  that  it  was  almost  as  good  as  living 
in  the  cottage,  for  both  Launcelot  and  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  took  care  that  there  should  be  no 
interruptions.  '  Jack  must  have  her  all  to  him- 
self for  a  little  while,'  Launcelot  would  say, 
4  we  must  not  grudge  him  Dorothea's  society.' 

So  Jack  Weston  was  made  happy  in  his 
own  way.  He  had  his  little  girl's  sunny  face 
always  beside  him,  no  one  found  fault  when  he 
smoked  his  pipes,  or  sauntered  about  the  garden 
in  a  favourite  shabby  coat.  Jack  could  make 
himself  spruce  at  times,  when  he  and  Dorothea 
took  their  long  walks  or  rides  together.  Launce- 
lot had  hired  a  stout  cob  for  Jack's  use,  and 
now  and  then  he  would  join  them.  How 
Dorothea  enjoyed  those  rides,  and  what  a 
pretty  little  horsewoman  she  looked  cantering 
beside  them  on  her  bay  mare,  with  her  fair 
hair  shining  under  her  hat ! 

Now  and  then  Dorothea  had  to  put  on  one 
of  her  pretty  gowns  and  go  grumbling  and  pro- 
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testing  to  some  ball  or  '  at  home  '  under  Mrs. 
Geoffrey's  wing.  How  restless  Jack  was  on 
these  occasions !  how  big  and  empty  the  great 
drawing-room  looked  when  the  girls  had  gone  ! 
4  Let  us  go  and  have  a  smoke  somewhere, 
Lance,'  Jack  would  say,  '  I  am  going  to  sit  up  for 
Dossie,  and  I  must  do  something  to  while  away 
the  time,'  and  he  and  Launcelot  would  adjourn 
to  the  studio. 

Those  evenings  were  dull  even  to  Launcelot, 
he  missed  the  boys'  jokes  and  Bee's  sprightly 
conversation.  Pauline  was  quiet  and  subdued 
and  talked  very  little,  she  moved  about  softly 
in  her  black  dress,  doing  little  services  for 
one  and  another.  But  the  loss  of  her  kind 
friend,  and  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  house- 
hold, weighed  on  her  spirits  and  depressed 
her.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  her  when  the 
two  gentlemen  went  off  and  left  her  with  her 
mother.  Uncle  Jack's  company  imposed  some 
degree  of  restraint  on  the  conversation,  and 
Pauline  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  about 
her  friends  at  Bridge  House  to  anyone  but  her 
mother. 

'  It  does  seem  so  dreadful  for  poor  Prissy,' 
observed  Mrs.  Chudleigh  in  a  sympathising 
voice  on  one  of  these  occasions.  Pauline  had 
brought  her  work  to  the  little  table  where  her 
mother's  favourite  lamp  stood.  Jack  had  carried 
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off  Launcelot  to  the  terrace  for  a  moonlight  saun- 
ter, and  Sybil  and  Dorothea  were  being  driven 
to  Hyde  Park  Gate,  where  the  Trumpetons 
were  giving  a  grand  ball.  '  Of  course,  we  know 
Major  Drummond  cannot  wait,  and  that  it  will 
be  a  quiet  wedding,  but  still  for  a  bride  to  be 
in  mourning  I  must  say  I  am.  sorry  for  Prissy.' 

'  Of  course,  it  is  sad,'  returned  Pauline,  c  but 
I  never  could  understand  why  a  wedding  need 
be  gay.  Prissy  will  feel  just  as  much  married 
though  she  has  only  walked  to  the  church  in 
the  early  morning  in  her  travelling  dress.  She 
will  not  wear  black  of  course.  Hedley  was 
shocked  at  the  idea,  and  so  was  Brenda,  but  a 
soft  pretty  grey  will  just  suit  Prissy.' 

'  And  they  are  to  be  married  on  Thursday  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Launcelot  and  I  are  to  meet  them  at 
the  church  at  half-past  nine.  There  will  be  no 
one  but  Hedley  and  Charlotte  and  a  cousin  of 
Major  Drummond's  who  is  to  act  as  best  man. 
We  are  to  go  back  to  breakfast  at  Bridge 
House,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  Prissy  will  have 
said  good-bye,  but  they  will  see  her  again  in  a 
fortnight's  time,  just  before  they  start.' 

'  I  think  that  is  very  nicely  arranged.  They 
could  hardly  have  done  otherwise,  as  poor  Mrs. 
Maxwell  has  only  been  dead  three  weeks. 
Poor  Prissy  will  feel  leaving  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  Charlotte  has  been  so  ill.' 
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'  Hedley  says  she  is  much  better  now,  but 
she  looks  wretchedly  thin.' 

'  So  does  Hedley.  I  suppose,  Pauline,  that 
he  lias  not  spoken  to  you  yet? ' 

'  No,  mother,  we  have  never  been  alone  for 
a  minute.  And  then  he  is  too  unhappy,  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  mother.' 

4  It  is  very  trying  for  you,  my  darling,  but, 
as  Lance  says,  it  is  only  what  he  expected.  At 
one  time  there  seemed  no  prospect  at  all  of 
your  marriage,  but  he  thinks  Hedley  ought  to 
settle  things  now.' 

'  So  he  will,  but  there  is  no  hurry.'  But 
though  her  mother  left  this  uncontradicted  it 
was  her  opinion,  and  Launcelot's  too,  that  the 
sooner  Pauline  and  Dr.  Maxwell  were  married 
the  better  it  would  be  for  them  both.  All 
Pauline's  interests  were  at  Bridge  House ;  she 
spent  hours  there  daily  in  attendance  on  Brenda, 
who  was  suffering  much  at  the  time  of  her 
mother's  death,  and  on  Charlotte,  whose  strength 
had  suddenly  broken  down.  No  one  could 
grudge  Pauline  those  hours  of  ministry  to  the 
two  afflicted  women,  or  doubt  her  right  to 
share  her  lover's  burthens,  but  the  strain  of  the 
two  lives  wns  telling  on  her  spirits — she  could 
no  longer  enter  into  Launcelot's  jokes,  or  enjoy 
Sybil's  chatter.  The  endless  talk  about  balls, 
and  art,  and  the  great  busy  world  outside  be- 
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wildered  her  after  months  spent  in  sick  rooms. 
6 1  think  I  have  grown  stupid,'  she  said  once, 
almost  ready  to  burst  into  tears  at  some  teasing 
remark  from  Sybil,  and  it  was  then  that 
Launcelot  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was 
Maxwell's  duty  to  settle  things  at  once.  '  For 
you  see,  Madella,'  he  said  very  sensibly,  c  how 
half-hearted  poor  old  Paul  is  about  things. 
Her  spirits  are  worn,  and  Sybil's  nonsense  tries 
her.  Even  Jack's  talk  seems  too  much,  that  is 
why  I  take  him  away.  He  has  such  a  big 
jovial  voice  and  such  a  great  laugh,  but  one 
can't  damp  the  poor  fellow.' 

'  No,  indeed,  it  does  one  good  to  see  him  so 
happy.  He  is  so  perfectly  happy,  and  so  is 
Dorothea.'  And  Launcelot  was  quite  ready  to 
endorse  this  remark. 

But  he  saw  very  little  of  Dorothea  except 
during  the  evenings,  and  even  then  Jack  mono- 
polised her.  Not  that  there  was  an  atom  of 
jealousy  in  Jack's  nature,  but  he  was  so  wrapt 
up  in  his  girl,  so  utterly  and  absolutely  de- 
voted to  her,  that  he  seemed  unconscious  how 
often  he  claimed  her  attention,  and  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  her  to  attend  to  any  one 
else. 

After  that  arst  morning  Launcelot  had 
never  exchanged  a  word  alone  with  Doro- 
thea, until  one  evening  when  he  accompanied 
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her  and  Sybil  to  a  dance  at  Mrs.  Geoffrey's 
house. 

Dorothea,  who  had  never  seen  him  dance, 
looked  naively  surprised  when  he  asked  her  for 
the  first  valse.  'That  is  if  you  do  not  think 
me  too  old  for  dancing  purposes,'  he  added. 

'  Old  ! '  she  returned  indignantly  ;  '  why  will 
you  speak  so  of  yourself,  Mr.  Lance  ?  it  makes 
me  feel  vexed  to  hear  you.'  But  she  could  not 
quite  conceal  her  delight  and  astonishment  at 
finding  her  hero  a  delightful  partner. 

'  Oh,  that  was  lovely,'  she  exclaimed  when 
the  valse  was  finished.  'Mr.  Lance,  I  think  no 
one  dances  as  well  as  you  do,  your  step  is 
perfect.' 

'  Why,'  he  said,  smiling  at  her  frank  compli- 
ment, '  I  was  going  to  say  the  same  of  you. 
You  dance  exceedingly  well,  Dorothea,  and  I 
am  going  to  put  down  two  more  valses  on  your 
card — that  is,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so  ?  ' 

Dorothea  gave  her  permission  sedately. 
Two  dances  !  he  might  have  had  a  dozen  if 
he  liked.  She  was  only  disappointed  that  he 
showed  no  intention  of  monopolising  her. 
What  was  Mr.  Trumpeton  or  those  stupid 
young  officers  compared  to  Mr.  Lance?  No, 
he  was  not  tall,  and  perhaps  people  would  not 
call  him  handsome,  but  there  was  something  so 
distinguished  about  him,  such  an  air  of  mingled 
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ease  and  dignity.  Just  then  Launcelot  looked 
round  as  though  aware  of  the  girl's  innocent 
scrutiny,  and  gave  her  one  of  his  bright  affec- 
tionate smiles,  but  Dorothea  coloured  and 
turned  shyly  away.  Every  now  and  then  this 
slight  veil  of  shyness  or  reserve  hindered  their 
brief  intercourse  ;  she  would  be  talking  frankly 
to  him  in  her  old  way,  looking  up  in  his  face  and 
answering  his  little  jokes ;  and  all  at  once  the 
words  would  seem  to  falter  on  her  lips,  and 
she  would  draw  away  from  him  with  an  air  of 
dignity ;  and  when  Launcelot  tried  to  break 
through  this  sudden  reserve  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  gentle  firmness  that  seemed 
unassailable. 

'  Why  have  you  grown  shy  with  me,  Doro- 
thea ?  '  he  said  once  when  he  had  been  greatly 
struck  by  this  manner — at  once  so  gentle  and 
so  repelling  ;  c  the  child  Dossie  was  never  shy 
with  me,  that  is  why  I  say  that  she  is  gone  and 
we  have  a  new  Dorothea  in  her  place.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Lance,'  she  said  lightly,  but  she 
did  not  look  at  him,  '  I  thought  "  the  old  order 
changes;"  is  not  that  what  you  said?  One  cannot 
keep  one's  childish  ways  for  ever.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  returned  Launcelot,  bent  on  teas- 
ing her,  '  I  do  not  expect  to  find  two  little 
hands  clasping  my  arm  every  time  I  take  a  turn 
in  the  shrubberies  ;  and  when  I  come  home  after 
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an  hour's  absence,  of  course  there  is  no  Dossie 
waving  to  me  from  the  window — it  is  some  one 
else  who  gets  all  these  attentions  now ! ' 

'Ah,  now  you  are  teasing  me/  she  answered, 
but  her  cheeks  were  burning;  'you  want  me  to 
believe  that  you  are  jealous  of  father,  but  you 
will  not  get  me  to  believe  that.  Oh,  Mr.  Lance,' 
her  tone  changing  into  earnestness,  'is  not 
father  happy  ?  I  think  he  has  never  been  so 
happy  all  his  life  long,  and  yet  we  cannot  find 
the  cottage.' 

'  I  shall  have  to  find  it  for  you,'  returned 
Launcelot  composedly,  and  somehow  a  little 
pang  went  through  Dorothea's  heart.  What  if 
he  should  keep  his  word,  and  this  dear  delight- 
ful time  at  the  Witchens  should  come  to  an 
end !  In  spite  of  her  love  for  her  father  it 
saddened  her  to  think  of  leaving  that  beautiful 
home,  the  only  one  she  had  ever  known.  More 
than  this  Dorothea  did  not  venture  to  own, 
even  to  herself;  there  were  hidden  depths, 
closed  even  to  her  hidden  consciousness,  into 
which  she  had  no  desire  to  look.  She  only 
knew  that  the  idea  of  separating  her  daily  life 
from  Launcelot's  was  exquisitely  painful,  so 
painful  that  she  had  put  away  the  thought 
entirely. 

Launcelot  was  a  little  amused  at  Dorothea's 
shy  moods,  but  now  and  then  he  would  feel 
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piqued  and  perhaps  hurt  by  the  girl's  reserve. 
But  he  was  very  much  interested  in  her ;  in 
many  ways  she  suited  his  fastidious  taste.  He 
admired  her  particularly  this  evening,  and 
though  he  showed  no  wish  to  monopolise  her 
he  watched  her  a  good  deal,  and  on  his 
return  told  his  stepmother  that  her  behaviour 
had  been  perfect. 

'I  was  very  much  pleased  with  them  both,' 
he  said  quietly  ;  c  Sybil  was  evidently  much 
admired,  but  I  liked  Dorothea's  manner  best. 
She  is  very  gentle  and  yet  she  is  piqtiante  ;  she 
can  say  things  worth  hearing,  and  yet  she  is 
unconscious  of  her  cleverness.  She  has  an 
innocent  way  with  her  that  I  like,  Trumpeton 
seemed  to  like  it  too.  I  fancy,  from  what  Hilda 
says,  that  he  is  hard  hit.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  so,  Lance  ?  It  would 
be  a  grand  match  for  Dorothea !  She  would  be 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trumpeton,  and  have  her  house 
in  town,  and  such  a  pretty  place  in  Kent ! ' 

6  Pshaw  ! '  returned  Launcelot  contemptu- 
ously, for  somehow  the  idea  did  not  please  him 
at  all.  '  Fancy  Dorothea  marrying  that  old- 
young  man,  with  his  bald  head  and  lisping 
voice!  I  think  better  things  of  the  girl,'  and  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
say  another  word  about  the  ball. 

Dorothea  looked  a   little   tired  when   she 
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bade  her  father  good  night ;  Jack  had  waited 
up  as  usual,  and  was  smoking  in  the  porch 
when  they  arrived. 

'  You  look  pale,  my  pet,'  he  said  anxiously, 
4  have  you  danced  too  much  ? ' 

'  Danced  too  much ! '  with  a  merry  little 
laugh.  '  Father  dear,  what  an  idea  !  I  am  never 
tired  with  dancing,  the  only  difficulty  is  to  stop, 
but  all  the  same  I  am  very  sleepy/  and  then 
she  ran  off  humming  a  little  air. 

Launcelot  marvelled  at  this  sudden  fit  of 
gaiety,  for  she  had  been  extremely  quiet  all  the 
way  home. 

During  their  last  dance  together  they  had 
been  chatting  cheerfully,  when  all  at  once  he 
had  said  : 

'  Oh,  by  the  bye,  Dorothea,  I  have  quite 
forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  think  I  have  found 
the  cottage.  I  met  with  it  quite  by  accident; 
it  was  not  even  advertised,  and  no  one  knew 
that  it  was  to  be  let.  Miss  Thorpe  told  me 
about  it.  The  people  want  to  let  it  at  once  for 
six  months  or  even  longer.  The  wife  has  to  go 
abroad  for  her  health  to  some  German  watering- 

O 

place  or  other,  and  it  is  very  well  furnished, 
and  is  altogether  a  nice  little  place  ;  it  is  in  the 
Burnley  Eoad,  turning  off  from  the  common, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Witchens,  so  you 
see  it  would  be  quite  close.' 
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6 1  am  glad  of  that,'  she  answered  quietly, 
looking  down  at  her  flowers.  '  And  the  people 
wish  to  let  it  at  once  ? ' 

'  Yes,  they  would  go  out  next  week.  Shall 
we  have  a  look  at  it  to-morrow  before  you  talk 
to  your  father  ?  It  would  be  such  a  surprise  to 
him  if  we  were  to  come  home  and  tell  him  it  is 
all  settled.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  she  returned  quickly ;  '  father  is 
tired  of  looking  at  houses,  and  he  said  yesterday 
that  I  might  settle  on  any  one  I  liked.  I  think 
all  these  little  details  trouble  him  ;  it  was  so  in 
the  old  days  when  we  were  looking  for  lodgings, 
but  I  was  too  young  to  help  him  then ;  but  he 
shall  not  have  anything  to  worry  him  now  if  I 
can  prevent  it.' 

Launcelot  thought  of  this  little  speech  as  he 
watched  Dorothea  with  her  father — the  slim 
girlish  creature  and  Jack  with  his  great  mus- 
cular frame  and  magnificent  physique.  Doro- 
thea always  looked  so  young  and  childish  beside 
Jack  ;  his  bigness  seemed  to  swallow  her  up, 
and  yet  already  she  guided  him. 

Launcelot  thought  a  good  deal  about  Doro- 
thea that  night.  How  cheerfully  she  had 
acquiesced  in  his  little  plan  !  She  had  not 
uttered  a  dissenting  word  or  entreated  an 
hour's  delay ;  she  put  aside  her  own  wishes 
in  a  moment.  It  was  this  unselfishness  that 
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charmed  him.  He  was  beginning  to  understand 
her  thoroughly,  and  he  knew  instinctively  that 
she  would  never  disappoint  him. 

'  She  is  a  dear  little  thing/  he  thought ;  4 1 
don't  half  like  the  idea  of  parting  with  her. 
Confound  Jack's  obstinacy  !  Why  can't  he 
make  up  his  mind  to  stay  here  ?  I  wish  I  could 
hit  on  some  plan  for  keeping  them.'  Neverthe- 
less no  such  plan  had  occurred  to  Launcelot 
when  he  and  Dorothea  started  for  Burnley  Eoad 
the  following  afternoon. 

He  had  been  at  Bridge  House  that  morning 
with  Pauline,  and  had  joined  the  Maxwells  in 
Eiversleigh  Church.  The  quiet  service  had 
seemed  very  solemn  and  appropriate  to  them 
both,  but  even  Launcelot  felt  himself  moved 
when  the  trembling  pale-faced  bride  clung  to 
the  brother  who  had  taken  the  father's  place 
to  them  both. 

'  Oh,  Hedley,'  she  whispered,  '  if  only  dear 
mamma  could  be  here  to  kiss  and  bless  me ! ' 

'  She  knows  all  about  it,  my  dear,'  was  his 
soothing  answer.  'You  must  think  of  your 
husband  to-day,  Prissy  ;  '  look,  Drummond  is 
waiting  for  you.  We  shall  see  you  again  by-and- 
by  ; '  and  poor  Prissy,  with  swollen  eyes  and 
the  tears  still  running  down  her  cheeks,  suffered 
herself  to  be  put  in  the  carriage. 

c  Oh,  Charlotte,'  she  exclaimed  as  her  sister 
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gave  her  a  parting  kiss,  '  I  can  never  thank 
Hedley  for  all  he  has  done.  Ask  Pauline  to  be 
good  to  him.  He  looks  so  ill  and  so  miserable  ! ' 
But  Major  Drummoiid  made  a  sign  to  Charlotte 
to  say  no  more,  and  put  his  arm  round  his  poor 
little  wife. 

'  I  will  bring  you  to  see  them  all  again,  my 
darling.  This  is  not  good-bye.  Don't  cry  any 
more  ; '  and  after  a  time  Prissy  allowed  herself 
to  be  consoled. 

Launcelot  went  back  to  the  Witch  ens  after 
this,  and  Pauline  went  up  to  Brenda,  who  be- 
tween nervous  exhaustion  and  sisterly  sympathy 
was  suffering  martyrdom.  Charlotte  was  too 
busy  to  give  the  quiet  undivided  attention  that 
she  needed,  and  Pauline  found  herself  a  prisoner 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Brenda  was  so  seldom  nervous  and  exacting 
that  Pauline  felt  that  she  must  be  soothed  at 
all  costs,  so  she  read  to  her  and  talked  to  her 
until  her  fluttered  spirits  had  regained  their 
usual  tone.  '  Oh,  how  selfish  I  have  been  ! '  she 
said  at  last.  'You  have  been  sitting  in  this 
darkened  room  for  hours  listening  to  my 
grumbling  fancies  until  you  are  quite  worn 
out  Do  go  down  now,  dear  Pauline.  I  am 
so  much  better  that  I  know  I  shall  soon  sleep. 
Oh,  what  poor  creatures  we  are  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts  !  Why  can't  one  fight  against  these 
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moods  ?  but  DO,  the  horrible  depression  will 
master  one.  Hedley  says  it  is  all  because  one's 
nerves  are  unstrung,  but  I  can  never  get  it 
out  of  my  mind  that  it  must  be  from  some  fault 
of  my  own/ 

Pauline  tried  to  repress  a  little  sigh  of 
weariness,  but  she  took  up  a  book  she  had  just 
laid  down. 

'  Have  you  forgotten  the  passage  your  clear 
mother  has  marked  ?  I  was  reading  it  to  her 
the  very  day  before  she  died  ;  she  made  me 
read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  then  she 
said,  "  Oh,  I  must  mark  that ;  it  will  just  suit 
Brenda  when  she  has  one  of  her  low  fits."  : 

'  Darling  mother !  That  was  so  like  her.  Yes, 
read  it,  Paul.  When  rny  head  is  like  this  I  do 
not  recal  things  easily  ;  it  is  from  Bossuet,  is  it 
not?' 

'  Yes.  He  is  speaking  of  depression ;  he  says, 
"  It  is  not  true  that  sadness  cannot  come  direct 
from  God —  witness  that  of  the  holy  human  Soul 
of  our  Lord. 

' "  The  heaviness  in  which  the  Evangelist  tells 
us  that  It  was  plunged  was  in  no  ways  different 
from  what  we  call  sadness — it  became  depres- 
sion— very  anguish ;  and  was  He  not  agitated 
when  He  exclaimed,  '  My  Soul  is  troubled  ; 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  Me  from  this 
hour  ? '  Was  there  not  a  certain  anxious 

VOL.  in.  Q 
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restlessness  in  the  way  He  went  three  times  to 
His  disciples  and  returned  three  times  to  His 
Father  ? 

'  "  All  this  teaches  us  that  our  Head  bore  in 
Himself  all  the  weaknesses  which  His  members 
were  to  bear,  so  far  as  the  greatness  of  His 
perfections  admitted.  .  .  . 

i "  It  is  not  well  to  torment  ourselves  with 
investigating  whether  our  sadness  is  the  result 
of  our  own  weakness  or  a  Divine  trial ;  for 
supposing  it  to  be  the  first,  which  is  the  safest 
belief,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  God  can  use 
it  to  lead  us  His  own  way,  as  much  as  what 
comes  immediately  from  Himself,  because  He 
overrules  alike  our  weakness  and  our  evil  incli- 
nation, everything  indeed,  even  to  our  sins,  till 
they  promote  our  salvation." 

'  Ah,  yes,  that  is  beautiful,'  returned  Brenda, 
with  a  quiet  satisfied  look  in  her  eyes  ;  '  lay  the 
book  beside  me,  Pauline  dear.  I  shall  always 
feel  as  though  mother  were  speaking  those 
words.  I  know  she  used  to  suffer  so  much 
from  depression.  Hedley  said  it  was  physical 
depression  and  could  not  be  helped,  but  she 
never  let  us  be  troubled  by  it.  She  used  to  say 
so  little  about  herself  even  to  Hedley.  I  think 
it  was  mother  who  first  taught  me  to  be  brave, 
and  try  and  bear  things  quietly.  "  We  must 
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not  overburthen  people's  sympathy,"  she  would 
say  ;  "  sympathy  is  capable  of  exhaustion."  Ah, 
how  wise  she  was  ! ' 

'  I  think  it  was  just  this  that  first  struck  me 
in  you  all,'  returned  Pauline  thoughtfully.  '  I 
liked  the  quiet  way  you  all  took  things — most 
people  make  such  a  fuss — and  yet  with  all  your 
troubles,  illness,  and  poverty,  and  countless 
anxieties,  there  was  never  any  grumbling.  You 
each  carried  your  own  burthens  so  cheerfully. 
Yes,  indeed,  Brenda,'  as  the  invalid  shook  her 
head,  '  how  often  have  Lance  and  I  talked  about 
you  and  wondered  over  your  patience ! ' 

'  I  have  given  you  a  specimen  of  my 
patience  to-day,'  returned  Brenda  smiling.  '  But 
I  could  not  help  myself;  Prissy  upset  me, 
showing  me  her  wedding  ring  and  sobbing  over 
it,  and  then  I  missed  mother  so,'  and  here  the 
tears  would  come,  '  and  one  can't  jump  up  and 
shake  off  depression,  and  must  just  lie  and  bear 
it.  Never  mind,  you  have  done  me  good  and 
the  horrid  restlessness  has  gone.  I  don't  care 
a  bit  for  the  worn  tired  feeling  that  comes 
afterwards.  I  know  I  shall  just  sleep  it  off. 
Ah,  what  a  blessed  thing  sleep  is  !  Kiss  me, 
dear,  and  now  go  down  to  Charlotte.  I  don't 
mean  to  behave  in  this  ungrateful  way  any 
more. 

'Oh,  Brenda,  who  can  help  loving  you?' 

Q2 
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returned  Pauline  affectionately ;  and  indeed  her 
heart  clung  in  sisterly  affection  to  this  patient, 
fine-hearted  creature,  who  seemed  to  Pauline  a 
miracle  of  fortitude  and  endurance. 

She  felt  herself  rebuked  as  she  went  down- 
stairs ;  all  day  she  had  been  conscious  of  a 
heavy  weight  at  her  heart,  a  sort  of  impatient 
lassitude  fettered  her.  Pauline  would  have 
mocked  at  the  idea  of  nerves,  and  yet  in  reality 
she  was  sadly  overstrained  and  in  need  of 
comfort. 

Since  his  mother's  death  Dr.  Maxwell  and 
she  had  hardly  exchanged  a  word.  She  had 
been  occupied  with  Brenda  and  Charlotte, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Charlotte's  business  had 
devolved  upon  her,  but  Dr.  Maxwell  had  kept 
away  from  his  sister's  room,  and  when  he  and 
Pauline  met  he  had  seemed  abstracted  and 
melancholy. 

Once  during  the  marriage  service  she  had 
seen  him  looking  at  her  with  grave  attention, 
but  he  had  looked  away  at  once  when  their 
eyes  met,  and  Pauline  had  felt  herself  a  little 
chilled.  '  He  does  not  come  to  me  for  comfort,' 
she  said,  trying  to  fight  down  her  weary  feelings, 
4  and  yet  if  I  lost  my  mother  no  one  but  Hedley 
would  console  me.  Perhaps  he  does  not  love 
me  as  much  he  used  to  do,  or  he  would  try  to 
be  with  me  sometimes ; '  but  the  next  moment 
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Pauline  repelled  these  doubts,  they  were 
unworthy  of  herself  and  lied  ley.  Did  he  love 
her  less  because  he  was  mourning  his  mother 
so  faithfully  ?  '  I  have  not  trusted  him  for  six 
years  to  doubt  him  now,'  Pauline  said  to  herself 
in  her  old  sensible  way. 
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CHAPTEE  XLY. 

THE   OLD   LOVE   AND   THE   NEW. 

f  The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.' — Middleton. 

WHEN  Pauline  opened  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  expecting  to  find  Charlotte,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  sole  occupant  of  the  room 
was  Dr.  Maxwell  sitting  at  his  writing-table. 
Directly  he  saw  her  he  pushed  aside  his  papers 
and  came  towards  her. 

'  I  wras  just  coming  in  search  of  you.  Please 
don't  go  away,'  as  Pauline  seemed  unwilling  to 
disturb  him.  '  Were  you  looking  for  Charlotte  ? 
She  has  gone  across  to  the  Robertsons  ;  they 
sent  for  her.  What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself  all  the  afternoon  ? ' 

'  I  have  been  with  Brenda.  She  has  had  such 
a  bad  day,  but  she  is  better  now,  and  seems 
inclined  to  sleep.' 

4  Oh,  the  bustle  and  leave-taking  have  been 
too  much  for  her,  but  Charlotte  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  in  this 
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way.  I  have  never  seen  you  look  so  tired/ 
And  as  the  tears  came  into  Pauline's  eyes  at  his 
kind  tone,  he  said  gently,  '  Come  with  ine  into 
the  garden,  dear,  the  air  will  refresh  you,  and 
it  will  do  me  good  too.'  And  she  went  with 
him  at  once. 

There  was  a  nice  old-fashioned  garden 
behind  the  house,  and  though  it  was  not  large 
all  the  family  took  a  great  pride  and  pleasure 
in  it,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  and  Charlotte  spent  all 
their  leisure  time  trying  to  cultivate  a  few 
flowers.  Dr.  Maxwell  indeed  was  no  mean 
gardener,  and  was  given  to  boast  of  his  roses. 

At  the  end  of  the  shady  lawn  there  was  a 
seat  under  an  acacia,  and  here  Dr.  Maxwell  led 
Pauline,  and  as  he  sat  down  beside  her  he  said 
quietly : 

'  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  have 
a  little  talk  together.  You  know  what  my 
mother  wished,  Pauline  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  simply. 

'  She  was  always  thinking  about  us  and 
planning  for  our  happiness.  The  inevitable 
delay  fretted  her.  Again  and  again  she  spoke 
to  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  lose  no  time  in 
putting  you  in  her  place.  She  seemed  to  dread 
any  further  delay,  especially  for  my  sake.' 

'  I  know  ;  she  often  talked  to  me  too,'  re- 
turned  Pauline  in  a  low  voice. 
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4 1  think  she  was  right.  What  do  you  say, 
dear  ?  We  have  loved  each  other  for  six  years, 
and  I  think  I  can  say  our  love  has  grown.  If  I 
cared  for  you  six  years  ago,  you  can  judge 
what  I  feel  for  you  now.' 

'  You  are  not  tired  of  me,  Hedley  ?  ' 

4  Tired,  my  darling  ! '  drawing  her  closer. 
4  Do  we  grow  tired  of  our  greatest  blessing  ? 
Even  you  cannot  guess  what  you  have  been  to 
me  all  these  years  !  You  have  been  our  good 
angel,  Pauline.  Can  I  forget  that  you  have 
been  like  a  daughter  to  my  mother,  and  the 
truest  sister  to  Charlotte  and  Brenda  ?  ' 

'  I  loved  to  do  things  for  your  sake,  Hedley 
— it  made  me  happy.' 

'  I  know  it,  love ;  but  you  must  not  mistake 
my  meaning  if  I  avow  to  you  now  that  our 
position  tried  me  horribly — that  I  could  often 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  beg  you  not  to 
come — that  I  could  not  bear  it.' 

'  Oh,  Hedley  ! '  in  a  troubled  tone. 
'  My  darling,  a  man  feels  so  differently  about 
things.  Often  and  often  I  have  stolen  up  to  the 
drawing-room  door  when  you  were  reading  to 
Brenda  and  Aunt  Myra,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  your  voice,  and  then  the  thought  that 
I  must  not  cross  the  threshold,  that  a  sense  of 
honour  kept  me  away,  almost  drove  me  crazy ! 
Those  were  my  bad  moods,  when  I  made  every- 
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one  round  me  uncomfortable.  But  there  were 
other  times  when  I  was  strong  and  reasonable, 
and  then  it  comforted  me  to  know  you  were 
waiting  for  me,  and  that  one  of  these  days  we 
should  be  together.' 

'  Poor  Hedley ! — but  you  must  not  think  that 
I  was  always  happy.  I  used  to  long  so  pain- 
fully for  just  a  word  to  tell  me  that  you  still 
cared.' 

'  As  though  I  could  change  ! '  he  returned 
with  a  glimmer  of  his  old  smile.  '  No,  Pauline, 
in  spite  of  our  bad  moods  we  never  really 
doubted  each  other.  Perhaps  I  have  seemed 
cold  to  you  sometimes,  and  you  may  have 
thought  that  I  could  have  spoken  to  you  before. 
But  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  until  I  could  ask 
you  to  fix  the  time  for  our  marriage.  Will  you 
write  to  your  mother,  or  shall  I  come  up  to- 
morrow ?  ' 

'  I  think  that  will  be  best.  But,  Hedley, 
you  must  promise  not  to  flurry  mother.  She 
may  not  want  to  hurry  things,  and  indeed  there 
is  no  need,'  rather  shyly. 

'  No  need,'  and  Dr.  Maxwell  roused  in 
earnest  at  this,  '  and  we  have  been  engaged 
six  years !  Oh,  that  reminds  me,'  his  tone 
changing  into  exquisite  tenderness  ;  '  all  these 
years  I  have  never  given  you  a  present,  and 
you  have  worn  no  pledge  of  my  affection . 
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Pauline,  will  you  let  me  put  this  ring  on  your 
finger  ?  It  was  my  mother's  engagement  ring, 
and  she  wore  it  to  the  hour  of  her  death.' 

But  Pauline  hesitated  as  she  looked  at  the 
magnificent  half-hoop  of  diamonds. 

'  Ought  not  Charlotte  to  have  it  ?  '  she  whis- 
pered. 

'No,  dear,  Charlotte  will  have  rings  enough. 
There  are  all  Aunt  Myra's.  And  I  wish  my 
wife  to  wear  this  always.'  Then  Pauline  yielded, 
but  as  Hedley  put  it  on  she  said  wistfully — 

'  I  shall  love  to  wear  it,  but  it  makes  no 
difference  ;  I  always  felt  I  was  engaged  to  you, 
though  I  had  no  ring.' 

'  And  I  to  you,'  he  returned  gently,  '  but 
all  the  same  the  world  will  recognise  our  posi- 
tion. Now  will  you  tell  Mrs.  Chudleigh  that  I 
will  come  and  speak  to  her  to-morrow  ?  And, 
Pauline,  I  will  only  venture  to  ask  one  favour — 
that  our  wedding  may  be  quiet.' 

4 1  will  be  married  in  my  travelling  dress, 
like  Prissy,  if  you  wish,'  she  replied  submis- 
sively. 

'No,  dearest,  I  do  not  wish  that.  Your 
mother  will  like  to  see  you  in  bridal  white, 
and  so  shall  I.  You  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
your  privileges,  Pauline,  but  I  think  a  gay  wed- 
ding would  not  suit  either  of  us.' 

'  No,  indeed.     I  want  no  one  but  Geoffrey 
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and  Hilda,  and  perhaps  Elsie  to  please  Bernard 
— indeed  you  need  not  fear,  Hedley,  mother 
will  do  everything  that  you  wish.  Bee  had  a 
dreadfully  gay  wedding,  and  I  said  then  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  follow  her 
example.' 

'  I  know  I  arn  safe  in  your  hands.  Now, 
dear,  I  have  a  patient  to  see  on  the  hill,  so 
we  may  as  well  walk  together,'  and  as  Pauline 
agreed  to  this  they  set  out  together. 

It  was  her  first  walk  with  Hedley,  and 
Pauline  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Things  were 
made  plain  between  them,  and  she  no  longer 
misunderstood  his  silent  gravity,  and  as  Hedley 
looked  at  her  bright  face  and  saw  the  happy 
look  in  the  brown  eyes,  he  thanked  God  that 
he  had  won  her  faithful  love. 

'  You  will  make  me  young  again,  dear,'  he 
said  as  they  parted  on  the  common.  '  Charlotte 
was  moaning  over  my  grey  hairs  yesterday.' 

6 1  am  quite  satisfied  with  you  as  you  are,' 
she  returned  contentedly,  and  she  walked  away 
happier,  while  Hedley  stood  and  watched  her. 
6  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,'  thought 
Pauline  as  she  looked  at  the  sunset.  I  was 
just  losing  faith  and  feeling  jaded  and  miser- 
able, and  then  Hedley  spoke  to  me.  I  only 
just  wanted  the  comfort  of  a  word.  It  was  not 
that  I  really  doubted  or  was  impatient,  but  I 
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so  longed  for  him  to  speak.  Oh,  how  dear  he 
was  !  so  gentle  and  so  considerate,  and  he  does 
not  think  of  himself  at  all,  but  only  of  me — but 
he  shall  have  everything  as  he  wishes  it.  I 
will  tell  mother  that  there  must  be  no  fuss 
and  no  unnecessary  delay ;  she  will  try  to 
please  us  both,  and  Hedley's  wishes  will  be 
mine.' 

While  matters  were  being  thus  happily 
arranged  between  the  lovers  Launcelot  had 
kept  his  engagement  with  Dorothea. 

Jack  was  to  know  nothing  of  their  expe- 
dition. At  the  last  moment  Dorothea  had 
tripped  into  the  schoolroom  in  her  walking 
dress,  and  as  Jack  looked  up  in  some  surprise 
from  his  easel  she  said  carelessly — 

'  I  am  going  out  with  Mr.  Lance,  father ; 
he  wants  to  take  me  across  the  common.  I 
shall  not  be  very  long,  and  when  I  come  back 
I  dare  say  you  will  be  ready  for  your  walk,' 
and  then  she  kissed  him  and  ran  off. 

Launcelot  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  porch, 
and  looked  at  her  attentively  as  she  joined 
him. 

4  You  look  very  nice,  Dorothea,'  he  said 
slowly,  '  that  is  a  pretty  gown  you  have  put  on 
in  honour  of  our  first  walk  together.' 

1  Our  first  walk,'  she  replied  with  a  little 
laugh ;  '  how  often  have  I  been  across  the 
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common  with  you,  Mr.  Lance — a  hundred 
times  at  least ! ' 

6  Ah,  that  was  Dossie,'  he  returned  seriously  ; 
4 1  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never  walked 
with  Dorothea  before,'  but  she  made  no  answer 
to  this,  only  began  talking  about  the  cottage  in 
a  quiet  business-like  way. 

They  soon  reached  Burnley  Eoad,  and  then 
Launcelot  pointed  it  out,  a  low  old-fashioned 
cottage,  with  a  bay  window  and  a  little  trellis- 
work  porch,  standing  back  in  a  small  but  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  garden,  wdth  a  tiny  lawn, 
and  a  gravelled  path  planted  with  standard 
rose  trees. 

'  It  is  only  a  small  place,  and  Jack  is  very 
big,  but  I  think  it  will  hold  you  both/  he 
remarked  as  they  went  up  to  the  door. 

'  Mrs.  Moore  was  out,'  the  servant  informed 
them,  but  her  sister,  Miss  Eeynolds,  would 
speak  to  them,  and  a  thin  fussy-looking  woman 
with  sandy  hair  and  spectacles  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  showed  them  over  the  cottage,  talking 
all  the  time  in  a  thin,  highly-pitched  voice  that 
was  very  exasperating  to  Launcelot. 

It  was  certainly  a  nice  little  place ;  the 
drawing-room,  though  somewhat  low,  was  a 
pretty  room,  and  very  tastefully  furnished,  and 
a  glass  dcor  led  into  a  small  conservatory.  The 
dining-room  was  comfortable,  and  a  small  third 
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room  was  fitted  up  as  a  study.  Upstairs  there 
were  four  good  bedrooms  and  a  bath-room, 
and  though  the  back  garden  was  small,  it 
seemed  to  take  Dorothea's  fancy,  and  she 
pointed  out  an  arbour  with  great  delight. 
'  Father  will  smoke  his  pipe  there,'  she  whis- 
pered, and  Launeelot  nodded  assent. 

'  You  think  it  will  do? '  he  asked  aloud,  when 
the  question  of  terms  had  been  discussed. 

*  Oh,  yes  ;  it  is  just  the  thing,'  she  returned, 
looking  about  her  with  quiet  satisfaction.  '  I 
think  we  may  settle  it,  Mr.  Lance  ;  it  will  be 
such  a  comfort,  too,  having  the  servants,  and 
will  save  Aunt  Delia  the  trouble  of  looking  out, 
and  you  see  Miss  Eeynolds  says  we  can  have  the 
cottage  in  ten  days.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  replied  Miss  Eeynolds,  '  my 
sister  is  most  anxious  to  be  off  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  think  you  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  cottage.  Mr.  Moore  has  spent 
a  great  deal  on  it.  It  is  just  the  place  for 
a  newly-married  couple,  and  I  am  quite 
sure,'  with  a  winning  smile  at  Dorothea,  '  that 
you  and  Mr.  Chudleigh  will  find  it  a  pleasant 
abode.' 

Launeelot  did  not  dare  look  at  Dorothea  as 
Miss  Eeynolds  made  this  unlucky  speech.  He 
was  afraid  he  should  burst  out  laughing  in  the 
spinster's  face,  but  Dorothea,  who  had  blushed 
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so  vividly  that  even  her  little  ears  were  pink, 
drew  herself  up  with  much  dignity. 

c  I  think  my  father  will  like  the  cottage/ 
she  said  civilly.  'Will  you  settle  with  Miss 
Eeynolds,  Mr.  Lance  ? f  but  she  also  did  not  look 
at  him  as  she  spoke — but  Miss  Reynolds  was 
unfortunately  rather  deaf. 

'  Already  settled.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Chudleigh,  I  had  no  idea  that  this  young  lady 
was  your  wife.  I  should  have  said — '  but  here 
Dorothea  fled  into  the  conservatory  and  left 
Launcelot  to  explain  matters,  which  he  did 
somewhat  curtly,  drawing  down  voluminous  apo- 
logies and  explanations  that  were  alike  tiresome. 

Dorothea,  hot  and  indignant,  thought  the 
odious  woman  would  never  have  finished,  but 
Launcelot  put  in  his  word  at  last. 

4  Then  that  is  all  settled,  Miss  Eeynolds,' 
she  heard  him  say  at  last  in  an  unusually  loud 
voice,  '  and  Mr.  Weston  and  his  daughter  can 
come  in  any  day  next  week.  Miss  Weston 
will  write  to  Mrs.  Moore  when  she  has  fixed 
the  day.  Now,  Dorothea,  we  are  ready,  I 
think,'  coming  in  search  of  her,  and  Dorothea, 
who  was  twisting  a  bit  of  geranium  in  her 
fingers,  passed  Miss  Eeynolds  with  a  haughty 
little  nod.  There  was  a  gleam  of  fun  in  Launce- 
lot's  eyes  as  he  followed  her.  The  mistake 
had  amused  him  excessively,  but  he  could  see 
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Dorothea  was  annoyed,  so  he  wisely  talked 
about  Mr.  Moore's  improvements  and  the 
benefit  of  having  a  third  room  for  Jack's 
use.  And  then  he  remarked  that  it  was  quite 
early,  and  they  might  as  well  sit  down  on  the 
common  and  enjoy  the  fine  air.  And  then  he 
wondered  what  Pauline  was  doing  at  Bridge 
House,  and  if  she  and  Maxwell  had  come  to 
terms  yet ;  and  though  Dorothea  answered  him 
sedately,  he  could  see  that  she  had  by  no  means 
recovered  her  equanimity.  So  he  thought  he 
would  have  it  out  with  her  at  last. 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said  lightly, '  that  I  was 
very  much  flattered  by  Miss  Eeynolds'  speech  ? 
It  was  evident  that  she  did  not  think  me  old  at 
all ;  on  the  contrary,  she  regarded  me  in  the 
light  of  a  smart  young  bridegroom.  I  call  that 
vastly  complimentary.'  But  this  remark  failed 
to  mollify  Dorothea. 

'  Please  do  not  joke  about  such  things,  Mr. 
Lance,'  she  said  quickly.  '  I  do  not  like  this 
sort  of  joke.' 

'  Neither  do  I,'  he  returned,  a  little  abashed 
at  her  grave  tone.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
and  I  think  alike  on  most  things,  Dorothea,  but 
you  must  not  be  put  out  because  of  an  old 
maid's  mistake.  I  only  wish  that  it  had  been 
the  truth,  my  dear,  and  then  I  should  never 
have  had  to  part  with  you.' 
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Launcelot  had  made  this  little  speech  out  of 
pure  good-nature,  and  to  put  Dorothea  at  her 
ease ;  but,  when  he  turned  round  with  the 
amused  smile  still  on  his  face,  he  was  appalled 
at  the  effect  of  his  words — there  was  not  an 
atom  of  colour  in  the  girl's  face,  and  she  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

He  had  been  joking,  and  she  had  taken  his 
words  for  earnest — that  was  his  first  thought, 
but  the  next! — Why  should  it  not  be  true — what 
should  hinder  him  from  making  it  the  truth  ? 

In  all  his  life  Launcelot  had  never  felt 
such  a  sudden  impulse.  Years  afterwards  he 
said  that  that  quick  flash  of  intelligence  must 
have  been  the  work  of  his  good  angeL  A 
moment  before  he  had  been  joking,  and  then 
something  seemed  to  whisper  to  him,  '  Why 
should  it  not  be  true?  Dorothea  is  yours — has 
always  been  yours — why  not  take  the  blessing 
Providence  has  given  you  ?  '  went  on  the  same 
inward  monitor. 

Launcelot  was  giddy  and  confused.  Some 
hidden  power  seemed  to  subjugate  his  will ;  he 
was  almost  as  pale  as  Dorothea,  and  his  voice 
was  not  steady  when  he  spoke  again. 

4  Dorothea,'  he  said  gently,  '  it  pains  me  to 
see  you  look  like  that,  and  to  see  you  turn 
away  from  me  as  though  you  feared  me.  I 

VOL.  III.  E 
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never  thought  that  such  a  thing  could  be 
possible — that  you  could  care  for  me  in  that 
way.  I  thought  I  was  too  old.  I  only  know 
it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  for  me,  if  you 
could  love  me  well  enough  to  marry  me.' 

He  had  spoken  quietly  that  he  might  not 
alarm  her,  and  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  be  he 
who  had  spoken,  but  as  the  last  word  passed 
his  lips  he  was  grieved  to  see  Dorothea  shrink 
away  and  cover  up  her  face  with  her  hands. 
And  he  could  scarcely  hear  her  voice,  it  was 
so  broken  with  sobs,  but  with  some  difficulty 
he  understood  her  to  say  that  it  must  not  be, 
that  she  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  that  he 
was  far  too  good  and  too  wise  for  her — that  he 
did  not  mean  it,  that  he  surely  could  not  mean 
it!' 

'  Why  should  I  not  mean  it  ? '  he  returned 
boldly,  for  this  opposition  fanned  the  sudden 
flame,  and  made  things  clearer  and  more 
possible.  '  Do  you  think  I  would  not  keep  you 
with  me  always  if  I  could  ? — and  there  is  no 
other  way  but  this,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  good 
way,  and  somehow  you  have  always  belonged 
to  me.  Please  don't  cry  so  bitterly,  Dorothea, 
I  want  to  make  you  as  happy  as  I  can,  but  I 
must  know  what  is  in  your  heart  for  me,  for  if 
you  do  not  love  me  well  enough,  there  is 
nothing  more  that  I  can  say.' 
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c  Oh,'  she  said  simply,  '  I  think  I  have 
loved  you  always,  Mr.  Lance,  though  I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  but  I  never — never  could 
have  cared  for  any  one  else ! ' 

6  That  is  all  I  want  to  know/  he  returned, 
taking  her  hand.  c  Then,  Dorothea,  it  is  settled 
between  us,  that  one  day  you  are  to  be  my 
dear  little  wife  ? '  but  though  Launcelot  spoke  so 
quietly,  and  there  was  no  change  in  his  tone, 
there  was  a  sense  of  contentment  and  marvel- 
lous well-being  that  told  him  that  he  had  done 
the  right  thing  for  his  own  happiness. 

Dorothea  made  no  audible  answer,  but  she 
blushed,  and  left  her  hand  in  Launcelot's,  but 
the  next  moment  she  said  shyly — 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Lance,  there  is  father  coming 
across  the  common,  and  he  is  looking  for  us, 
and  he  will  wonder  if  I  do  not  run  to  meet 
him  as  usual.' 

' Do  you  mind  going  by  yourself?'  he  asked 
gently,  '  for  there  is  the  cottage  that  you  have 
to  tell  him  about,  and  he  must  not  be  told 
everything  at  once.  See  here,  Dorothea,  I  will 
leave  you  for  a  little,  and  go  away  and  compose 
my  thoughts,  and  when  I  come  back  I  will 
speak  to  your  father ; '  and  as  Dorothea  agreed 
to  this,  Launcelot  dropped  her  hand,  and 
quickly  walked  away  across  the  common,  while 
Dorothea  moved  towards  Jack. 

R2 
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'  Am  I  in  my  senses  ? '  thought  Laimcelot  as 
he  strode  en,  caring  little  which  path  he  took. 
4  Is  it  possible  that  I  who  told  Madella  yester- 
day that  I  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  should 
never  marry,  am  to-day  an  engaged  man,  and 
engaged  to  Dorothea — to  Dossie  ? '  and  here  he 
laughed,  and  struck  at  some  bushes  he  passed 
with  his  stick.  '  Will  Madella  think  I  am  crazy 
when  I  tell  her  ?  ' 

And  then  all  at  once  he  grew  sober,  and 
stood  still,  leaning  his  arms  upon  a  fence  and 
looking  down  at  a  pond  where  some  ducks 
were  swimming,  for  there  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  memory  the  charming  face  of  his 
Elizabeth,  the  face  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
so  passionately  loved.  Yes,  it  was  before  him 
as  though  mirrored  in  the  water  ;  there  were 
the  grey  eyes  gleaming  with  fun,  the  frank 
mouth — Joan  lovely  and  bewitching  as  ever — 
but  there  was  no  numb  miserable  pain  gnawing 
at  his  heart  now  as  he  recalled  her  image,  only 
a  sort  of  sadness  as  he  thought  of  the  long 
melancholy  years  that  were  past.  Thank 
God,  he  had  ceased  to  suffer,  that  Joan  was 
nothing  to  him  now  but  a  friend  whom  he 
loved  and  reverenced.  He  had  not  wronged 
Dorothea  in  that ;  he  was  free  to  love  and 
marry.  But  the  onty  question  now  was  how  far 
his  impulsiveness  had  been  to  blame  :  had  he 
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taken  advantage  of  Dorothea's  youth  and  guile- 
lessness?  True,  she  had  betrayed  herself  in 
her  childish  way,  but  would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  to  wait  until  he  was  sure  that  her 
affection  was  returned?  There  had  been  no 
wooing  on  his  part,  not  one  word  of  love,  and 
yet  they  were  engaged  ! 

4 1  think  I  must  have  been  possessed.  I 
hardly  seemed  master  of  my  own  words,'  he 
thought,  '  but  she  looked  so  sweet  and  so 
unhappy  that  I  longed  to  comfort  her.  I 
believe  it  was  nothing  but  a  mistake  at  first. 
I  was  just  joking  and  meant  nothing,  and  she 
took  it  in  earnest ;  and  yet  though  I  know  this, 
though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  love  with 
Dorothea,  I  have  no  wish  to  take  back  a  word. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  and  quite  happy;  and  this  is 
what  puzzles  me,  that  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
the  future  either,  hers  and  mine,  though  what 
Jack  will  say  to  me  I  hardly  know — but  I  don't 
seem  to  care  about  that  either.' 

Launcelot  could  make  nothing  of  his  pre- 
sent mood.  His  position  amused  him.  In  his 
secret  heart  he  was  proud  of  his  new  character 
as  Dorothea's  fiance;  in  a  dim  way,  for  he  could 
grasp  nothing  clearly,  he  felt  as  though  his 
life  were  suddenly  enlarged ;  a  new  interest 
had  come  into  it.  The  sense  of  solitude  that 
had  so  long  harassed  him  was  soothed  by  the 
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promise  of  future  companionship.  '  I  shall  not 
be  lonely  with  Dorothea,'  he  thought,  as  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  '  and  I  shall  have  her  to  think 
about  instead  of  my  stupid  self ; '  and  then  his 
eyes  brightened,  and  he  felt  a  quiet  sensation  of 
pleasure  stealing  over  him  as  he  caught  sight 
of  Dorothea  sitting  in  the  same  place  where  he 
had  left  her  talking  to  Jack,  and  he  knew  at 
once  by  her  earnest  manner,  and  the  look  on 
Jack's  face,  that  she  had  not  waited  for  him  to 
speak.  Most  likely  Jack  had  seen  that  she  had 
been  crying,  and  had  questioned  her  too  closely, 
and  she  had  riot  been  able  to  satisfy  him  with 
her  talk  about  the  cottage.  Very  probably 
Jack  had  waxed  curious  and  rampant — and 
he  found  out  afterwards  that  this  was  the  case. 

'  Father  saw  I  had  been  crying  at  once,  and 
he  was  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
the  truth,'  Dorothea  said,  when  she  found  her- 
self alone  with  Launcelot.  '  I  did  not  want  to 
tell  him,  but  I  could  not  help  myself.' 

'  I  stayed  away  too  long,  you  must  forgive 
me,  Dorothea,'  he  answered,  looking  down  at 
his  gentle  little  sweetheart  with  undisguised 
affection,  4  but  I  was  thinking  over  things,  and 
the  time  passed  so  quickly.' 

Jack  looked  very  gruff  and  red  when  Launce- 
lot joined  them.  '  Have  you  finished  about 
the  cottage  ? '  he  asked,  looking  at  Dorothea. 
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'  Hang  the  cottage  ! '  replied  Jack,  sulkily ; 
then,  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
Launcelot  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Oh,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,' 
went  on  Jack  gloomily.  '  What's  the,  cottage 
to  me  when  you  have  robbed  me  of  Dossie  ? 
Why,  when  she  told  me  just  now  you  might 
have  knocked  me  over  with  a  feather !  I  could 
not  believe  she  was  serious.  "  Mr.  Lance  has 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  father."  Why,  it  was 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  me  ! ' 

6  Don't,  Jack ;  please  don't  speak  in  that 
tragical  voice,  as  though  I  had  done  you  an 
injury.' 

'  So  you  have  injured  me,  confound  you ! 
Isn't  it  injury  to  rob  me  of  my  little  girl? 
Here  you  have  had  her  all  these  years,  and  just 
when  my  turn  has  come  you  want  to  stop  my 
innings.  I  must  talk  to  Delia ;  Dossie  is  not 
old  enough  to  be  married.  Pen  was  nineteen 
the  day  we  were  engaged.  Dossie  must  follow 
her  mother's  example.  Pen  was  only  a  slip  of 
a  -girl  when  she  married  me  ;  "  far  too  young," 
she  said  afterwards.' 

'  All  right,  old  fellow ;  we  can  settle  that 
presently.  You  w^ould  have  no  objection  per- 
sonally to  me  as  Dorothea's  future  husband  ?  ' 

4  No  objection !  I  would  not  let  any  other 
man  have  her,'  returned  Jack,  still  wrathfully. 
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'  You  must  have  her  if  you  want  her.  Do  you 
think  I  could  refuse  you  anything  ?  '  and  now 
Jack's  eyes  were  dim.  '  I  think  Dossie  has 
always  belonged  to  you  more  than  to  me. 
There,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it,?  as  Launce- 
lot  grasped  his  hand.  '  Dossie  is  a  fortunate 
girl,  I  know  that.' 

'  But  there  is  a  great  deal  more  that  I  have 
to  say,'  returned  Launcelot,  glancing  at  Doro- 
thea with  a  smile.  The  girl  looked  up  at  him 
a  little  sadly.  '  Do  make  him  happy,  and 
never  mind  me,'  her  eyes  seemed  to  implore, 
and  Launcelot  was  not  slow  to  take  the  hint. 

'  Don't  be  lugubrious,  Jack,  you  shall  have 
time  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  I  am  not  taking 
Dorothea  away  from  you  now.  Nothing  is 
further  from  my  intention,  or  from  hers  either. 
She  is  very  young,  as  you  say ;  we  will  wait  a 
little.  That  is  your  meaning,  is  it  not,  dear? 
that  I  am  to  leave  you  with  him  for  a  time  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  shyly,  '  that  is  what  I 
meant.' 

'  Oh,  I  could  read  your  thoughts.  Well, 
next  week  you  shall  go  to  the  cottage.  Your 
father  will  not  object  to  my  visits,  eh,  Jack  ? 
I  am  to  have  my  nights,  as  Dorothea's  fiance  ? 
Well,  that  will  satisfy  me  for  a  time  ;  we  need 
not  talk  about  anything  else  just  now.' 

'  What ! '  exclaimed   Jack,  staring  at  him. 
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'  Do  you  mean  that  Dossie  and  I  are  really 
going  to  have  the  cottage — that  you  don't  mean 
to  take  her  away  at  once  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not,'  returned  Dorothea,  but  she 
blushed  beautifully.  'Father  dear,  how  can 
you  talk  so  to  Mr.  Lance  ?  I  am  not  going  to 
be  married  for  a  long  time.  I  am  going  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  make  you  happy,  and 
Mr.  Lance  will  come  and  see  us.  How  could 
you  think  I  could  leave  you  just  as  you  have 
come  home  to  me?  ' — and  Jack  allowed  himself 
to  be  soothed. 

'  Dorothea  takes  matters  very  coolly,  upon 
my  word,'  said  Launcelot  to  himself.  '  "  I  am 
not  going  to  be  married  for  a  long  time." 
Humph !  there  are  two  people  to  be  considered. 
I  shall  have  to  talk  to  her  on  this  subject.' 
Nevertheless,  Launcelot  yielded  for  the  present 
with  a  good  grace,  and  Jack  recovered  his 
good-humour.  After  all  it  was  only  an  engage- 
ment ;  he  would  have  his  little  girl  to  himself 
for  a  long  time.  He  had  always  made  up  his 
mind  that  Dossie  would  marry  one  day,  and  he 
would  rather  see  her  Launcelot's  wife  than  give 
her  to  any  other  man. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVI. 
LAUNCELOT'S  FIANCEE. 

1 1  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  might, 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill, 
Goes  wandering  at  its  own  will, 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright.' — Lowell. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  Witchens 
Dorothea  went  up  quietly  to  her  room ;  like 
Launcelot  she  felt  she  must  be  alone  for  a 
time  to  look  her  new  happiness  in  the  face,  and 
to  realise  the  importance  of  the  step  she  had 
taken. 

In  spite  of  her  youth  and  inexperience,  arid 
the  simplicity  that  guided  her  actions,  Dorothea 
was  grave  by  nature  and  her  feelings  were 
unusually  deep ;  from  a  child  Launcelot  had 
been  the  object  of  her  love  and  reverence,  but 
she  had  been  unconscious  of  the  real  nature 
of  her  feelings.  The  childish  worship  had 
developed  gradually  into  the  woman's  deep 
admiring  affection,  and  quiet  and  outwardly 
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calm  as  she  was,  she  was  inwardly  overwhelmed 
by  her  happiness.  Launcelot,  who  had  taken 
her  hand  for  a  moment  as  they  stood  in  the 
hall,  felt  it  tremble  in  his,  and  looking  at  her 
he  saw  she  was  still  pale.  Most  likely  Jack's 
talk  had  unnerved  her. 

'  Would  you  not  like  to  be  quiet  a  little  ? ' 
he  said,  interpreting  her  feelings  rightly.  '  I  arn 
going  to  Madella,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  retire  to  your  room;'  and 
Dorothea  had  gratefully  availed  herself  of  the 
permission. 

But  as  she  closed  her  door  and  sat  down  by 
the  open  window  she  told  herself  that  she  could 
not  yet  realise  the  wonderful  thing  that  had 
happened  to  her.  It  seemed  incredible  to  her 
humility  that  she  was  to  be  Mr.  Lance's  wife, 
that  the  child  Dossie  should  attain  to  such  an 
honour  as  that. 

6  What  could  he  see  in  me  ? '  thought  Doro- 
thea, quite  oblivious  of  the  sweet  gifts  of  her 
girlhood  that  were  precious  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  like  Launcelot.  '  I  am  not  even  pretty,  I 
have  never  said  or  done  anything  particularly 
clever.  I  am  full  of  faults,  and  am  inex- 
perienced and  childish,  and  he — he  is  everything 
that  is  good  and  noble.  How  am  I  ever  to 
justify  his  choice  and  to  make  myself  worthy 
of  him?  and  yet  no  one  could  love  him  so  well,' 
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finished  Dorothea  with  a  flood  of  womanly 
pride  and  tenderness  that  promised  well  for 
Launcelot's  future. 

Launcelot,  in  his  hasty  impulse  and  in  the 
almost  exaggerated  blindness  of  his  heart,  had 
brought  things  to  a  swift  conclusion.  Dorothea 
had  fascinated  him,  she  had  stirred  his  heart  to 
unusual  tenderness,  and  he  felt  himself  justified 
in  promising  a  life's  devotion.  If  he  had  had 
time  to  argue  out  the  matter  with  himself  in 
black  and  white  he  would  have  said  most 
truthfully,  that  though  he  did  not  feel  himself 
capable  of  another  strong  passion,  and  though  the 
fever-dream  of  his  love  for  Joan  had  left  him 
somewhat  arid  and  dry,  he  was  still  capable  of 
warm,  deep  attachment,  such  as  befitted  middle 
age,  a  calm  tranquil  affection  which  would  be 
none  the  less  satisfying  because  it  did  not  ex- 
perience the  cold  and  hot  fits  of  youth. 

Launcelot  had  method  in  his  madness,  he 
had  not  thrown  himself  away  on  a  mere  dream, 
a  chimera.  Neither  did  he  make  himself  the  vic- 
tim of  a  hazardous  experiment ;  he  had  acted 
on  impulse,  but  he  conscientiously  believed  that 
he  had  done  the  right  thing. 

'  Dorothea  will  never  disappoint  me,'  had 
been  his  inward  conviction.  '  If  the  love  be 
greater  on  her  side  she  will  never  know  it,'  had 
also  been  a  concluding  thought.  '  I  am  so  fond 
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of  her  now,  I  have  watched  her  so  closely, 
she  has  interested  me  so  thoroughly,  these  five 
weeks  that  I  know  my  love  will  grow ;  every 
day  I  find  new  beauties  in  her  character,  every 
day  she  surprises  me  by  some  little  trait  which 
I  think  charming.  It  is  true  I  never  thought 
of  marrying  her  until  that  ridiculous  spinster 
put  it  into  my  head,  but  then  marrying  has  not 
been  in  my  thoughts  lately — but  all  the  same 
Dorothea  is  the  only  woman  I  could  marry.  I 
am  fastidious,  difficult  to  please,  but  a  fine  and 
delicate  nature  like  Dorothea's  will  never  jar 
upon  me.  I  know  her  to  be  unselfish,  she  has 
tact,  finesse,  discrimination.  I  shall  not  be  dull 
in  her  society ;  when  I  am  down  or  hipped,  she 
will  soothe  and  not  rasp  me.  I  am  so  sure  of 
all  this  that  if  it  were  not  for  Jack  I  would 
marry  her  to-morrow  sooner  than  let  her  leave 
the  Witch  ens  ;  but  no,  that  would  not  suit 
Dorothea,  she  has  her  father  to  consider.' 

Launcelot  was  becoming  more  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  fiancee  every  minute,  but  then 
his  natural  impulsiveness  was  always  capable  of 
these  swift  conclusions,  and  it  was  with  a  very 
bright  face  that  he  shortly  afterwards  entered 
the  morning-room,  interrupting  Pauline,  who 
was  just  in  the  midst  of  her  interesting  narra- 
tion. 

4  Oh,  Lance,  where  have  you  been  ?  '  ob- 
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served  Mrs.  Chudleigh  reproachfully.  'Fenwick 
has  been  searching  the  house  for  you.  I  wanted 
you  to  hear  about  dear  Pauline,  she  and  Hedley 
have  settled  matters  so  nicely.' 

6 1  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  Paul.  "  It  is  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turning."  You  may  tell 
Maxwell  that.  Well,  you  both  deserve  to  be 
happy;'  and  then  he  added  quietly,  'You  are 
setting  us  a  good  example,  and  Dorothea  and  I 
mean  to  follow  it.  We  are  going  to  make  a 
match  of  it,  Madella.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Mrs. 
Chudleigh's  amazement  and  rapture  when 
Launcelot  said  this.  For  the  first  minute  she 
believed  he  was  joking,  though  it  had  never 
been  his  habit  to  make  this  sort  of  joke  ;  but 
when  he  convinced  her  that  he  was  serious,  that 
he  had  really  proposed  to  Dorothea  and  been 
accepted  by  her,  and  that  in  spite  of  his  old 
bachelor  proclivities  he  fully  intended  to  be- 
come a  married  man  before  many  months  were 
over,  no  words  seemed  adequate  to  express  her 

joy. 

'  Oh,  Lance,'  she  said  tearfully,  c  I  only 
wanted  this  to  make  me  perfectly  happy,  it  is 
my  one  wish  to  see  you  married.  You  an  old 
bachelor !  you ! '  with  the  utmost  scorn  at  the  idea. 

6  You  think  I  shall  make  Dorothea  a  good 
husband  ?  '  he  returned  seriously. 
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6  Yes,  indeed ;  and  she  will  be  a  happy 
woman;'  and  then  she  added,  'but  it  is  your 
choice  that  delights  me — Dorothea  is  perfect.' 

'  Come  now/  he  said  with  a  very  bright 
expression,  '  this  is  very  pleasant  hearing.  '  I 
was  half  of  the  same  opinion  myself,  but  it  is 
agreeable  to  know  that  our  opinions  coincide ; ' 
and  he  went  on  a  little  mischievously,  for  he 
knew  his  stepmother's  weak  point,  'I  was 
half  afraid  that  you  might  tell  me  that  you 
did  not  consider  Dorothea  pretty ;  not  a  fine 
woman,  you  understand.' 

6  No,  but  she  can  look  lovely  at  times,  and  she 
is  always  charming.  Do  you  know,  Lance,'  with 
a  shrewd  look, '  that  the  idea  came  into  my  head 
that  night  of  your  return  ?  Don't  you  remember 
Dorothea  coming  into  the  room,  looking  such 
a  darling  in  her  white  dress  ?  I  saw  you  quite 
start,  as  though  it  were  a  strange  young  lady, 
and  not  Dorothea  at  all.  Anji  you  did  not  kiss 
her  as  usual,  though  you  had  been  absent  eigh- 
teen months,  and  you  had  always  treated  her 
like  Sybil,  and  I  said  to  myself  then,  "  Suppose 
Lance  takes  a  fancy  to  her,  seeing  her  look  so 
sweet  and  pretty ! " 

c  Yes,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  her,'  he 
answered  slowly  ;  and  then  he  said  to  himself, 
'  No,  I  did  not  kiss  her.  She  would  not  have 
liked  it,  she  gave  me  her  hand  like  a  princess  ; 
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she  looked  very  dainty  and  unapproachable, 
and  all  her  kisses  were  for  Jack.  She  has  not 
given  me  one  yet,'  with  a  sudden  remembrance 
that  his  position  commanded  certain  privileges. 

'  I  think  she  will  suit  you  perfectly,'  went 
on  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  quite  oblivious  of  her 
daughter's  affairs ;  and,  indeed,  Pauline  with 
the  unselfishness  that  belonged  to  her  nature 
had  at  once  withdrawn  into  the  background. 
'  You  are  not  easily  satisfied,  Lance,  or  you 
would  not  have  waited  for  a  wife  until  you 
were  nearly  forty.' 

'Don't  you  remember,  mother,'  broke  in 
Pauline  at  this  point,  '  how  Bee  once  said  that 
Launcelot  was  so  fastidious  that  she  did  not 
know  how  he  would  ever  find  a  girl  to  suit 
him,  and  that  he  had  better  train  his  future 
wife  from  a  child,  Lance  was  so  ridiculous 
about  it  ?  ' 

'  You  see  the  plan  has  answered  excellently,' 
returned  Launcelot  with  a  droll  look.  '  Doro- 
thea is  not  an  orphan,  but  she  has  no  mother, 
and  she  was  a  mere  child  when  she  came  to 
the  Witchens,  and,  of  course,  I  have  inoculated 
her  with  all  my  pet  theories.' 

'  I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  kind,' 
replied  Pauline  with  her  old  bluntriess.  '  Doro- 
thea is  one  to  think  for  herself;  she  is  easily 
guided  through  her  affections,  but  she  holds 
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strong  opinions  and  is  slow  to  yield  them  ;  she 
will  listen  meekly  to  your  arguments,  Lance, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  she  will  yield  a  blind  faith 
in  everything.' 

'  But  where  is  the  dear  child  ?  '  asked  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  at  this  point ;  4  surely  you  will  bring 
her  to  me  ?  '  Then  Launcelot  promised  to  go  in 
search  of  her  presently,  and  then  he  plunged 
into  a  discussion  about  the  cottage,  and  Jack's 
whim,  that  must  be  gratified  at  all  costs,  '  for  do 
you  know,  Madella,'  he  observed  quite  seri- 
ously, '  I  do  not  believe  Dorothea  would  ever 
have  promised  to  marry  me  if  I  had  not  given 
in  about  the  cottage.' 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  scouted  Jack's  idea  as  ab- 
surd ;  why  need  he  disturb  them  when  they 
were  all  so  comfortable,  and  when  everyone 
knew  that  Dorothea  could  not  bear  to  leave 
the  Witchens  ?  But  to  her  surprise  Launcelot 
did  not  agree  in  this. 

'  He  could  wait,'  he  said  ;  '  they  could  very 
well  wait.  Dorothea  was  very  young  to  be 
the  mistress  of  a  house  like  the  Witchens,  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  have  a  little  more 
experience;'  and  then  he  added  tenderly,  '1 
do  not  half  like  the  idea  of  robbing  you  of 
your  honours,  Madella,  you  have  been  our 
liege  lady  so  long.' 

'  Nonsense,   Lance  ! '    she    returned   good- 
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Immouredly,  for  this  notion  did  not  trouble  her 
in  the  least.  '  I  shall  abdicate  most  willingly 
for  your  wife,  my  dear,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
houses  to  be  found  for  Sybil  and  me.' 

'  Plenty  of  fiddlesticks ! '  was  the  wrathful 
answer.  1 1  wonder  what  Dorothea  would  say 
if  she  heard  you  ?  Don't  you  know  us  better, 
Madella  ?  You  and  I  will  never  part,  I  am 
sure  of  that.  As  for  Sybil,  if  I  know  anything 
of  that  young  lady,  she  will  not  long  remain  at 
the  Witchens.  No,  we  shall  be  a  quartette, 
Dorothea  and  myself  and  Jack  and  you,  and  if 
the  house  is  not  big  enough  to  hold  us  and  our 
quarrels  '—but  here  his  sentence  remained  un- 
finished, for  at  that  moment  Dorothea  came 
quietly  into  the  room.  It  was  so  late,  and  they 
had  talked  so  long,  that  she  had  already 
dressed  for  dinner,  and  perhaps  she  had  won- 
dered a  little  that  no  one  had  come  in  search 
of  her.  Launcelot  met  her  at  once. 

'  My  dear  Dorothea,'  he  said,  c  you  will  have 
thought  us  very  remiss,  but  I  would  not  let 
Madella  disturb  you,  for  I  knew  it  was  quiet  that 
you  wanted  and  not  talk ; '  and  then  he  looked 
at  her  very  earnestly,  so  that  her  colour  changed 
a  little,  and  kissed  her  very  gravely  on  her  lips. 

'  No  one  shall  have  his  rights  before  I  have 
mine,'  lie  said  quietly,  and  then  he  took  her  to 
his  stepmother. 
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It  was  evident  that  Dorothea  was  very  much 
moved,  but  she  took  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  caresses 
and  kind  words  with  her  usual  tranquillity. 

'  I  am  glad  you  and  Pauline  are  pleased/ 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  I  did  not  dare  to  ask 
myself  how  you  would  feel  about  this.' 

'  And  your  father  is  pleased  too,  my  dear  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  father  is  pleased,  how  can  he 
help  it  ? '  with  a  shy  glance  at  Launcelot ;  c  but 
he  is  too  much  afraid  of  losing  me  to  realise 
his  pleasure  just  now.  I  know  father's  way ; 
he  is  really  delighted,  but  he  must  have  his 
grumble  out  first.' 

fc  Yes,  that  is  so  like  Jack.' 

'  Other  people  beside  Jack  can  talk  non- 
sense,' returned  Launcelot.  '  What  do  you 
think,  Dorothea  ? ' — for  he  wanted  to  make  her 
look  at  him  again,  and  he  did  not  wish  her  to 
be  shy  with  him — '  Madella  is  talking  of  leaving 
the  Witchens  ;  she  thinks  there  will  not  be  room 
for  her  and  Sybil  when  a  certain  young  lady 
comes  here  as  mistress.  Half  a  dozen  rooms 
apiece  will  not  satisfy  her.  What  do  you  say, 
Dorothea?  this  is  for  you  to  decide.' 

'  I  think  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  tc 
decide  that  presently,' returned  the  girl  quietly ; 
but  he  could  not  get  her  to  look  at  him,  and 
then  she  took  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  hand  and  kissed 
it.  « I  think,  Aunt  Delia,'  she  said,  <  that  if  you 
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go  away  there  will  be  no  mistress  at  all,  that 
there  will  be  no  young  person  to  come  as  inter- 
loper— it  is  my  idea  that  she  will  refuse  to  come 
under  such  circumstances.' 

'  I  told  you  so,  Madella,'  returned  Launcelot 
in  a  contented  voice.  '  We  have  been  engaged 
just  three  hours,  and  by  Jove  there  is  the  gong, 
and  none  of  us  are  ready  for  dinner,  and  yet 
Dorothea  and  I  think  alike  on  every  subject! ' 

Then  she  did  look  at  him.  '  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  that,  Mr.  Lance,'  she  said  quietly ; 
'  I  do  not  think  Pauline  would  agree  with  you,' 
and  then  they  all  dispersed  in  a  great  hurry. 

Dorothea  bore  her  new  honours  very 
meekly.  Perhaps  she  found  her  position  a 
little  difficult  at  first.  Launcelot  manifested  a 
decided  disposition  to  take  full  advantage  of 
his  right  to  monopolise  her  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  satisfy  him 
and  not  to  neglect  her  father ;  but  Jack,  who 
had  been  accusing  himself  of  selfishness,  showed 
great  magnanimity,  and  as  Dorothea  had  plenty 
of  tact,  she  soon  contrived  to  adjust  their  claims 
with  tolerable  satisfaction  to  them  both. 

She    seldom   walked   or   rode   alone   with 
Launcelot,  but  neither  of  them  minded  Jack's 
company.     When  Launcelot  wanted  Dorothea 
to  himself  he  would  fetch  her  for  a  quiet  talk- 
in  the  studio  or  on  the  terrace.     '  Yes,  go  with 
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Lance/  Jack  would  say  ;  'I  shall  do  very  well 
alone.'  But  often  when  they  left  him  he  would 
go  to  the  window  and  watch  them  until  they 
were  out  of  sight.  '  Bless  her  heart,  how 
happy  she  looks  ! '  he  would  murmur.  '  I  wish 
Pen  could  see  her  little  girl  now !  She  promises 
to  be  as  sweet  a  woman  as  her  mother  was.' 
But  Jack  in  his  loyalty  to  his  dead  wife  erred 
a  little — Dorothea  was  likely  to  become  a 
sweeter  woman  than  her  mother.  Pen's  gentle 
tranquil  nature  had  not  Dorothea's  mingled 
strength  and  delicacy ;  her  fine  intelligence  had 
been  lacking  to  Pen's  simplicity. 

If  Launcelot  was  not  a  very  ardent  lover, 
certainly  Dorothea  found  nothing  lacking  in  his 
devotion.  His  tenderness  for  her  was  almost 
reverential.  The  knowledge  that  this  young 
creature  had  placed  herself  and  her  life's 
happiness  in  his  hands  invested  his  position 
with  a  sacred  sense  of  responsibility,  and  his 
chief  pleasure  was  to  study  and  gratify  her 
wishes. 

Every  day  his  young  betrothed  made 
herself  more  necessary  to  him.  Her  fresh- 
ness, her  na'ivete :,  a  certain  fund  of  originality 
inherent  in  her,  delighted  and  refreshed 
him.  There  was  nothing  crude  or  mawkish 
about  her  excessive  sensibility ;  the  womanly 
reserve  under  which  she  veiled  her  deep  feel- 
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ings  satisfied  his  fastidiousness.  He  was  de- 
monstrative by  nature,  and  it  pleased  him  that 
the  love-making  should  be  on  his  side.  After 
that  first  unconscious  self-betrayal  Dorothea 
spoke  very  little  of  her  own  feelings. 

Two  or  three  days  after  their  engagement 
he  took  her  to  Springinead  to  receive  their 
friends'  congratulations.  Mr.  Thorpe  was  out, 
but  Joan,  who  was  gathering  roses  in  the  front 
garden,  dropped  her  basket  and  went  forward 
to  meet  them  with  outstretched  hands. 

'  Is  this  allegorical,  Mrs.  Thorpe  ?  '  asked 
Launcelot  quaintly,'  as  the  crimson  and  creamy 
roses  rolled  to  his  feet.  '  Dorothea,  our  friends 
are  prophesying  a  path  of  roses  for  us,  let  us 
hope  there  will  be  few  thorns  to  prick  our 
fingers.' 

'  Oh,  nothing  is  too  good  for  you  both !  ' 
exclaimed  Joan,  taking  the  blushing  girl  in  her 
arms.  '  Mr.  Chudleigh,  Ivan  has  been  writing 
to  you,  he  is  coming  to  the  Witchens  this 
evening  to  congratulate  you  both.  He  was  so 
excited  when  he  read  your  letter !  Indeed,  I 
never  saw  Ivan  so  excited  about  anything/ 

'  That  is  very  strange  when  Dorothea  and  I 
take  it  so  quietly,'  returned  Launcelot ;  but 
Dorothea,  who  was  picking  up  the  roses,  took 
no  notice  of  this  speech,  neither  did  she  see  the 
bright  understanding  look  that  passed  between 
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him  and  Joan.  And  then  after  a  little  more  talk, 
and  when  Launcelot  had  made  her  promise  to 
come  up  to  the  Witchens  with  her  husband, 
they  went  to  Each  el's  room. 

Miss  Thorpe  greeted  them  more  quietly, 
but  Launcelot,  who  understood  her,  saw  that 
she  was  much  affected.  '  This  is  kind  to  come 
to  me  so  soon,'  she  said,  taking  both  their 
hands, '  you  knew  how  I  should  want  to  see  you/ 

6  It  was  Dorothea  who  proposed  it,'  returned 
Launcelot ;  '  I  wrote  to  Thorpe,  but  it  was  she 
who  said  you  would  be  looking  for  us. 
Dorothea  always  does  think  of  things.  I 
expect  to  be  spared  every  kind  of  trouble  in 
the  future,'  he  finished  contentedly. 

'  Miss  Each  el,  it  is  Mr.  Lance's  way  to  say 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  he  knows  that  we  shall 
not  believe  him/ 

'  Do  you  think  it  right  of  Dorothea  to  call 
me  Mr.  Lance  P  '  he  returned  mischievously  ;  c  I 
have  remonstrated  with  her  once  or  twice,  but 
it  is  of  no  use.  Dorothea  declares  that  she  does 
not  know  me  under  any  other  name,  but  I  tell 
her,  people  will  think  it  so  strange/ 

'  Mr.  Lance  knows  that  I  must  have  time  to 
get  used  to  any  other  name,'  replied  Dorothea, 
softly,  '  it  is  what  I  have  called  him  from  a 
child/ 

'  Yes,  of  course  ;  and  it  seems  to  you  a  sort 
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of  liberty  to  use  any  other,'  returned  Each  el, 
much  amused  at  this. 

'  But  it  is  a  liberty  I  hope  she  will  soon  take/ 
was  the  reply.  '  What  is  the  use  of  having  a 
young  woman,  if  the  young  woman  persists  in 
keeping  one  at  a  distance  ?  '  Then  Dorothea 
flashed  a  look  at  him,  and  her  dimple  came  in 
play.  At  such  moments  she  looked  almost  lovely. 

Rachel  lay  and  watched  them,  but  she  said 
very  little  until  Dorothea  went  in  search  of  baby 
Gwen,  and  then  she  said  very  earnestly, 
'  How  she  has  grown  !  I  must  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chudleigh,  that  I  have  always  hoped  for  this.' 

'  Hoped  for  this — for  Dorothea,  do  you 
mean  ?  ?  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

4  Yes,  indeed  ;  when  I  saw  her  growing  up 
and  developing  day  by  day  into  such  a  fine 
intelligent  creature,  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  is  the 
girl  to  suit  Mr.  Chudleigh,  if  he  could  only 
bring  himself  to  think  so  ;  she  will  make  him 
just  the  wife  he  wants." 

'  And  I  have  done  the  right  thing  ?  ' 

4 1  think  so,  and  Ivan  thinks  so,  and  we 
know  something  about  human  natue.  Dorothea 
is  young,  but  her  character  is  wonderfully 
formed ;  she  is  very  womanly,  and  she  loves  you 
with  her  whole  heart.' 

'  I  believe  you,'  he  returned  in  a  moved 
voice,  but  not  even  to  this  tried  friend  did  he 
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find  it  easy  to  speak  of  his  betrothed — he  had  a 
notion  that  silence  befitted  the  subject  best. 
He  was  very  happy,  very  satisfied,  and  Doro- 
thea was  daily  growing  sweeter  to  him.  She 
was  much  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  she  would 
be  more  as  time  went  on,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  talk  of  his  affection  to  any  one  but  her  ;  and 
though  it  pleased  him  to  know  that  his  friends 
approved  his  choice,  he  liked  to  find  out  her 
beauties  himself — that  shy  soft  unfolding  of 
herself  was  her  chief  charm  in  his  eyes. 

He  was  astonished  and  dismayed  to  find 
how  he  missed  her  when,  a  fortnight  after 
their  engagement,  Dorothea  and  her  father 
left  the  Witchens  and  took  possession  of  the 
cottage.  Dorothea,  with  all  her  passionate  love 
for  Launcelot,  was  far  more  contented  than  he 
under  the  circumstances ;  the  knowledge  that 
she  would  one  day  return  as  its  mistress 
satisfied  and  made  her  happy  in  the  present. 

As  for  Jack,  he  revelled  in  that  cottage  ;  at 
last  he  had  his  little  girl  wholly  to  himself. 
Jack  smoked  endless  pipes  and  really  painted  a 
good  picture,  while  Dorothea  busied  herself  in 
her  simple  housekeeping  duties  or  worked  be- 
side him.  After  all  Launcelot  and  she  were 
not  separated.  Dorothea  and  her  father  dined 
once  or  twice  a  week  at  the  Witchens,  and  no 
day  passed  without  a  visit,  however  brief,  from 
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Launcelot.  Dorothea  did  not  share  her  lover's 
restlessness  ;  nevertheless,  it  gave  her  an  exqui- 
site sensation  of  pleasure  to  know  that  her 
presence  was  wanting  to  his  happiness.  Launce- 
lot complained  that  the  drawing-room  looked 
empty  in  the  evening,  and  that  he  could  not 
always  leave  his  stepmother  and  come  down 
to  the  cottage.  And  there  was  Pauline  too 
preparing  for  her  marriage,  and  he  liked  to  be 
with  her  as  much  as  possible. 

'  This  sort  of  branch  establishment  is  a 
failure  after  all,'  he  grumbled.  '  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  care  for  it  yourself,  Dorothea  ;  it  is 
only  Jack  who  delights  in  these  poky  little 
rooms.  Why  can't  you  come  up  and  dine  to- 
night ?  Maxwell  is  coming,  and  I  think 
Thorpe  and  his  wife,  and  we  shall  be  a  nice 
little  party.  Do  come,  dear.' 

'  Not  to-night,'  she  answered  seriously. 
'Father  and  I  have  planned  to  work  in  the 
garden,  and  we  have  been  twice  to  the 
Witchens  already  this  week.  No,  you  must 
not  press  me,  for  I  always  like  to  please  you, 
and  to-night  I  must  stay  with  my  father  ' — and 
then  she  dropped  her  voice — 4  it  is  the  day 
mother  died,  and  father  would  like  best  to  be 
quiet.' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  in  that  case.  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  before,  Dorothea?  Well,  he 
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shall  have  you  to  himself,  but  to-morrow  after- 
noon I  cannot  ride  with  you,  I  have  an  engage- 
ment with  Mapleson.' 

'  Then  it  cannot  be  helped,'  but  she 
certainly  looked  disappointed.  'Never  mind, 
father  and  I  will  have  a  long  country  ride,  and 
perhaps  ' — a  little  wistfully — '  we  shall  see  you 
in  the  evening.' 

6  Oh,  yes  ;  I  will  come  across  for  an  hour 
after  dinner,'  he  returned  looking  very  much 
gratified,  for  she  did  not  often  ask  him  to  come, 
and,  indeed,  he  gave  her  little  occasion  for  such 
a  request.  '  It  is  not  often  that  you  let  me  see 
that  I  am  wanted.' 

4  Indeed,  I  always  want  you,'  she  returned 
earnestly,  ;  but  I  think  you  know  that,  Launce- 
lot ; '  for  she  had  learnt  to  call  him  by  that 
name,  though  she  still  used  it  shyly.  And  she 
was  right — Launcelot  did  know  it. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 
JEMMY  STOKES'  ERRAND. 

t  If  woman  was  heaven's  last  new  gift,  the  ever  new  delight 
of  man,  it  was  because  of  her  gentleness.  That  is  properly 
the  "  strong  enforcement  "  of  the  sex.' —  Ward. 

'  Half  unbelieving  doth  my  heart  remain 

Of  its  great  woe  ; 
I  waken,  and  a  dull  dead  sense  of  pain 

Is  all  I  know.' — Trench. 

IT  was  on  a  lovely  August  morning  that  Pauline 
was  married.  Mrs.  Chudieigh  had  agreed  to 
Dr.  Maxwell's  request,  and  the  wedding  was  a 
very  quiet  one.  Only  Bee  and  her  husband, 
and  Geoffrey  and  his  wife,  and  Bernard's 
pretty  little  fiancee  Elsie,  and  Jack  Weston  and 
Dorothea,  were  the  invited  guests.  Bernard 
and  Fred  were  of  course  up  for  the  vacation ;  a 
cousin  of  Dr.  Maxwell  had  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  another  cousin,  a  young  barrister, 
had  acted  as  best  mar>. 

Mrs.  Chudieigh  had  been  perfectly  reason- 
able, and  had  agreed  to  everything,  but  on  one 
point  she  had  remained  firm.  Pauline's  trous- 
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seau  must  be  equal  to  her  sister's ;  and  though 
the  bride-elect  remonstrated  and  urged  very 
sensibly  that  her  position  was  different  from 
Bee's,  and  that  she  was  going  to  marry  a  poor 
man,  Mrs.  Chudleigh  insisted  on  having  her 
own  way. 

'Indeed,  mother  dear,'  pleaded  Pauline, 
'  you  and  Launcelot  are  far  too  generous.  Of 
course  I  wish  my  things  to  be  nice,  Hedley  is 
so  particular  about  dress,  and  I  should  never 
care  to  be  shabby.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
entertain  people,  so  what  can  I  want  with  all 
those  pretty  dinner  dresses  ?  ' 

'  Nonsense,  Pauline  ! '  returned  her  mother 
ingenuously  ;  '  dear  Hedley  is  so  exceedingly 
clever  that  his  practice  increases  every  day. 
He  says  himself  that  his  income  is  now  suffi- 
cient for  moderate  comfort.  So  you  will  not  be 
so  poor.' 

6  No,  but  we  shall  have  to  be  very  careful,' 
replied  Pauline.  i  Besides,  Hedley  has  always 
been  quiet  in  his  tastes,  and  does  not  care  for 
gaiety  under  any  circumstances.' 

'  But  all  the  same  he  must  mix  in  society  ; 
you  must  not  let  him  rust.  And  then  you  will 
be  here  a  good  deal.  You  see,  Pauline,'  went 
on  Mrs.  Chudleigh  seriously,  '  Bernard  really 
means  to  settle  at  Christmas,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose Launcelot  will  wait  beyond  the  spring. 
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When  Dorothea  comes  here  we  shall  be  sure  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  company.  Launcelot  likes 
society,  and  he  is  very  hospitable  ;  and  I  think 
Dorothea  enjoys  it  too  in  her  quiet  way.  And 
so  you  will  want  all  your  pretty  dresses  for  the 
Witchens,' 

'Very  well,  mother  dear;  you  shall  have 
your  way.  I  know  Hedley  will  like  to  see  me 
look  nice.' 

'There  is  only  one  thing  that  troubles  me/ 
went  on  her  mother  after  a  short  interval,  '  but 
I  know  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  you  and 
Hedley  will  make  the  best  of  it — I  suppose 
poor  dear  Brenda  and  Charlotte  must  always 
live  at  Bridge  House.' 

Pauline  looked  up  in  unfeigned  surprise. 

6  Why,  mother  darling,  you  talk  as  though 
Hedley  and  I  should  find  them  burdensome.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  most  newly-married  people 
prefer  to  be  alone.  Of  course  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say — that  it  will  be  just  the  same 
with  Lance  and  Dorothea.  But  just  think  of 
the  difference.  This  house  is  so  big  that  we 
shall  each  have  our  apartments  ;  we  shall  only 
meet  at  meals  or  in  the  evening — and  not  then 
unless  we  wish  it.  Dorothea  is  to  have  a  charm- 
ing boudoir  made  for  her  out  of  the  morning- 
room,  and  your  Uncle  Jack  will  have  the  old 
schoolroom.  Lance  thinks  the  library  that  the 
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boys  used  could  be  turned  into  a  pleasant  sit- 
ting-room for  Sybil  and  myself,  and  the  dining- 
room  and  drawing-room  will  be  neutral  ground. 
Besides,  Dorothea  will  have  her  husband's 
studio  ;  he  means  to  have  a  corner  expressly 
fitted  up  for  her  use.  He  and  I  have  planned 
everything.  Your  Uncle  Jack  will  have  quite 
a  suite  of  rooms  for  his  use.  I  think  you  and 
Bee  will  hardly  know  the  Witchens.  Lance 
means  to  have  all  Dorothea's  rooms  refurnished 
— he  is  busy  now  planning  their  decorations — I 
assure  you  the  morning-room  will  be  lovely.' 

'  Yes,  but,  mother,  Lance  is  so  rich.  But  I 
think  Hedley  and  I  will  be  quite  as  happy,'  re- 
turned Pauline  with  a  bright  smile.  '  Hedley 
and  Charlotte  have  done  the  best  they  could 
with  small  means,  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  re- 
quire a  sitting-room  for  my  own  use.  I  shall 
see  my  friends  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when 
the  curtains  are  closed  it  forms  two  rooms,  and 
Brenda  will  always  remain  in  the  inner  one.  I 
could  not  trouble  her  with  all  my  callers  ;  and 
if  I  want  a  quiet  corner  there  is  Hedley 's  study. 
Charlotte  has  made  it  so  comfortable  ;  there  is 
a  special  chair  and  a  little  table  for  my  use.  So 
you  see  I  need  not  envy  Dorothea.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  ever  envy  anyone,  my 
darling,'  returned  her  mother  fondly. 

'  No,  indeed,  I  would  not  be  so  wicked.     I 
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am  so  Happy  at  the  thought  of  spending  my  life 
with  Hedley  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else ; 
and  as  for  Brenda,  I  love  her  far  too  much  to 
regard  her  in  the  light  of  a  burthen.' 

'True,  dear,  and  Charlotte  will  be  her 
nurse.' 

'  Yes,  Charlotte  will  be  head-nurse,  but  I 
mean  to  take  my  share.  I  shall  like  to  be  alone 
with  Hedley  sometimes :  and  of  course  that  is 
natural,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever 
find  my  sisters  in  the  way.'  Arid  Pauline 
proved  the  truth  of  these  words,  for  the  house- 
hold at  Bridge  House  was  a  very  happy  one. 

Young  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  fully  contented 
with  her  lot ;  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world, 
she  often  called  herself.  She  and  Hedley  were 
not  without  their  cares.  What  human  lot  is 
exempt  from  anxiety  ?  Pauline  had  to  see  her 
husband  work  hard,  and  for  some  years  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  success  rewarded  his  efforts. 
He  had  plenty  of  patients,  but  many  of  these 
belonged  to  the  poorer  class,  and  Dr.  Maxwell, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent  of  men, 
often  worked  for  love's  sake.  Hedley  did  not 
become  a  rich  man  speedily.  Indeed,  at  no 
time  in  his  life  could  he  be  regarded  as  specially 
wealthy;  and  Pauline,  with  a  young  family 
growing  up  round  her,  would  have  need  of  all 
her  prudent  foresightedness  and  unselfish  pre- 
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caution.  But  it  might  be  said  with  all  truth 
that  the  heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusted  in 
her,  and  indeed  no  wife  was  ever  more  entirely 
her  husband's  friend.  4  Hedley  and  Pauline 
always  think  alike,'  Charlotte  would  say.  '  If 
we  ask  one  we  are  sure  of  knowing  the  other's 
opinion.  No  two  people  ever  were  more  simi- 
lar. I  never  noticed  this  before  they  were 
married,  but  Pauline  seems  to  have  grown  to 
Hedley  somehow.' 

'  Pauline  is  a  pattern  wife,'  observed  Launce- 
lot  when  this  speech  was  retailed  to  him  ;  e  she 
always  sees  with  her  husband's  eyes,  and  agrees 
with  him  in  everything.  I  always  hold  her  up 
as  an  example  to  Dorothea.  I  am  grieved  to 
tell  you,  Madella,  that  Dorothea  contradicted 
me  twice  yesterday  ;  indeed  we  had  quite  an 
animated  discussion ! ' 

1  My  dear  Lance,  Dorothea  is  not  your  wife 
yet ;  you  surely  do  not  exact  a  blind  obedience,' 
but  Launcelot's  eyes  twinkled. 

'  Blind  obedience  does  not  belong  to  Doro- 
thea's nature  somehow.  Unhappily  for  me,  she 
has  what  people  call  an  inquiring  mind ;  she 
has  a  knack  of  putting  awkward  questions  that 
one  finds  difficult  to  answer.' 

4  Well,  well,  a  little  contradiction  is  good 
for  all  of  us,'  returned  his  stepmother  tran- 
quilly, for  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
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Dorothea's  behaviour  to  Launcelot,  '  and  you 
know  you  are  dreadfully  spoilt.  Lance.' 

'  "  What  is  the  use  of  spending  all  that 
money  on  a  room  where  I  am  never  to  sit  ?  " 
— those  were  her  words,  Madella.'  "  It  is  more 
fit  for  the  Queen  than  for  me,  I  never  saw  any- 
thing more  lovely.  And  yet  I  am  to  be  always 
in  the  studio,  and  there  is  a  writing-table  and  a 
work-table  put  there  for  my  use,  and  father  says 
he  shall  expect  to  see  me  sometimes,  and  yet  no 
one  else  must  use  that  room."  : 

c  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  that  was  a  very 
sensible  remark.' 

6  Madella,'  observed  Launcelot  in  an  exas- 
perated voice,  '  how  is  there  to  be  peace  in  the 
house  if  you  take  my  wife's  part  against  me  ? 
I  have  noticed  before  that,  in  your  opinion, 
Dorothea's  remarks  have  always  been  sensible. 
Dorothea  has  already  a  pretty  good  opinion  of 
herself,  and  your  injudicious  partiality  does  not 
tend  to  teach  her  humility.' 

'  What  was  your  answer  then,  Lance  ?  ' 
asked  his  stepmother  smiling. 

'  Well,  of  course  I  was  very  firm  with  her. 
Dorothea  requires  firmness.  I  pointed  out  to 
her  that  a  man  likes  to  enjoy  his  wife's  society 
sometimes,  and  that  I  had  never  cared  especially 
for  solitude.  "Oh,  I  know  that,"  she  said 
quickly,  "  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
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you  alone  ;  "  but,  of  course,  I  would  not  allow 
that  speech  to  mollify  me.  Dorothea  knows 
how  to  temper  her  bitterness  with  honey/ 

'  Bitterness,  my  dear  Lance  !  Dorothea  has 
the  sweetest  disposition  possible ; '  but  he 
waived  this  remark  aside  loftily. 

'  "  The  morning-room  or  boudoir,  or  what- 
ever you  please  to  call  it,"  I  returned,  "  is  for 
young  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  use  when  she  has  sulked 
with  her  husband — a  very  probable  contingency 
— or  wishes  to  receive  her  friends  privately. 
Sybil,  who  has  not  yet  achieved  a  matrimonial 
prize,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  a  bad  habit  of 
strumming  on  the  grand  pianoforte,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  tranquillity  is  essential  to  your  com- 
fort, so  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest " but  I 

will  spare  you  the  remainder  of  my  speech, 
though  I  am  grieved  to  say  Dorothea  said  I 
talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.' 

6  Well,  so  you  do,  Lance,  but  it  is  nonsense 
that  Dorothea  and  I  love,  and,  of  course,  the 
dear  child  was  full  of  gratitude  for  all  your 
thoughtfulness  ;  for,  indeed,  no  girl,  could  be 
more  studied,  and  it  is  only  her  goodness  that 
prevents  her  being  thoroughly  spoiled  ; '  but 
Launcelot  only  laughed  and  looked  a  little 
guilty. 

Launcelot'sengagementhadgoneon  smoothly 
for  some  months;  Bernard  had  had  his  way.  and 
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he  and  his  pretty  little  Elsie  had  been  married 
early  in  the  New  Year ;  the  lugubrious  Fred  had 
taken  deacon's  orders  at  the  same  time,  and 
had  betaken  himself  to  dingy  lodgings  at  Beth- 
nal  Green,  leaving  only  Sybil  to  represent  the 
family.  Launcelot  spent  the  winter  cheerfully, 
working  at  a  new  picture  and  superintending 
the  redecoration  of  the  rooms  intended  for 
Dorothea's  use.  Many  of  the  other  rooms  were 
painted  and  refurnished,  and  at  one  time  the 
discomfort  of  workmen  obliged  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
and  Sybil  to  migrate  to  Hastings  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  still  Jack  and  Dorothea  led  their 
peaceful  life  at  the  cottage,  and  Dorothea  had 
made  no  preparations  for  her  marriage. 

When  the  spring  came,  Mrs.  Chudleigh  felt 
herself  a  little  puzzled  at  the  delay,  and  one 
day  she  asked  Launcelot  when  he  and  Dorothea 
meant  to  be  married. 

Launcelot,  who  was  painting,  laid  down  his 
palette  and  looked  his  stepmother  calmly  in 
the  face. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Madella,  I  don't  know. 
I  was  only  thinking  yesterday  that  Jack  had 
had  his  innings ;  it  is  my  turn  now.     He  has 
had  her  to  himself  for  more  than  nine  months.' 
'  You  take  it  very  coolly,  Lance.' 
4  I  was  thinking  so  myself,'  he  returned  with 
perfect  equanimity ;  then,  as  he  saw  her  per- 
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plexed  look,  lie  continued  seriously,  '  The  delay 
is  not  on  my  side.  I  would  have  married 
Dorothea  most  willingly  within  a  month  of  our 
engagement,  but  she  could  not  be  brought 
round  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  and  in  a  weak 
moment  I  promised  that  she  should  have  a 
year's  freedom.  You  see,  Madella,  Dorothea 
was  so  very  young  and  Jack  was  not  willing  to 
let  her  settle,  and  so  I  was  bound  to  respect 
their  wishes.' 

6  Yes,  but  the  year  will  be  up  in  July.' 

'I  was  just  pointing  out  that  fact  to 
Dorothea  this  morning.  I  told  her  that  I 
should  hold  her  strictly  to  her  bond,  and  I 
must  confess  that  she  heard  me  with  great 
attention.  I  gave  her  to  understand  that 
August  was  my  favourite  month  abroad,  and 
that  I  had  undertaken  to  show  her  Switzerland, 
but  she  would  not  let  me  go  on.  She  said  she 
must  speak  to  you  and  Jack,  and  give  me  her 
answer  to-morrow.' 

4  Oh,  no  wonder  you  take  it  coolly  !  Of 
course,  things  are  as  good  as  settled.  Dorothea 
will  do  exactly  what  you  wish ;  and,  Lance,  I 
must  say  that  you  have  been  very  good  and 
patient.  Few  young  men  would  have  been  so 
unselfish.' 

fc  I  think  Dorothea  will  have  a  model  hus- 
band,' he  returned  tranquilly,  throwing  back 
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his  head  to  look  at  his  picture.  '  I  hope  she 
will  appreciate  her  blessings  properly.'  Then 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  laughed,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  in  an  absurd  mood,  and  then  proposed 
that  she  should  walk  over  to  the  cottage  and 
interview  Dorothea  on  the  important  subject. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  cottage 
empty,'  he  replied.  '  Jack  has  asked  Dorothea 
to  ride  with  him.  I  have  to  drive  into  town 
for  an  hour,  so  I  could  not  accompany  them.' 

'  Never  mind,  I  will  write  a  little  note  and 
tell  them  to  come  up  to  dinner,  and  then  we  can 
arrange  things  comfortably.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  a  good  idea,'  he  returned, 
cheerfully,  6  they  have  not  dined  here  for  a 
week.'  Then  Mrs.  Chudleigh  said  she  would 
write  the  note  at  once,  and  Launcelot  set  to 
work  again  vigorously.  But  there  was  a  bright 
look  upon  his  face,  and  he  whistled  a  few  bars 
in  his  old  light-hearted  fashion  as  he  painted 
in  a  fresh  fold  of  drapery,  and  the  tune  was 
the  old  Scotch  air  of  '  My  love  she's  but  a 
lassie  yet,'  for  it  pleased  him  to  know  that  he 
would  soon  have  his  young  wife  to  sit  beside 
him.  '  I  think  I  have  been  tolerably  patient,' 
he  said  to  himself.  '  I  was  a  little  restless  at 
first  when  they  went  to  the  cottage,  and  I 
missed  Dorothea  very  badly,  but  things  have 
gone  better  lately.  I  think  we  understand  each 
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other  more  every  day.  She  is  not  so  shy 
with  me,  and — well,  I  dare  say  I  am  fonder  of 
her.  After  all,  I  am  glad  I  gave  in  to  Jack's 
whims.  She  is  so  grateful,  poor  little  darling, 
and  is  always  saying  that  she  must  make  it  up 
to  me  in  the  future.' 

Launcelot  was  making  light  of  his  own  un- 
selfishness, but  he  was  not  a  young  man  now, 
and  so  long  an  engagement  was  hardly  to  his 
taste.  He  would  have  liked  a  quick  courtship, 
and  then  to  have  settled  down  contentedly, 
but  Jack  was  not  ready  to  part  with  his  little 
girl,  and  Dorothea,  as  usual,  effaced  her  own 
wishes  for  his  sake.  '  A  little  waiting  will  not 
hurt  us,  when  we  are  to  spend  our  lives  together,' 
she  once  said  to  Launcelot,  but  Launcelot  had 
pointed  to  the  streaks  of  grey  in  his  dark  hair. 

'  You  are  not  marrying  a  young  man,  my 
dear,'  he  said,  a  little  sadly.  1 1  think  in  spite 
of  my  philosophy  I  should  be  glad  to  shorten 
my  probation,'  and  Dorothea  had  been  a  little 
moved  by  this.  If  she  had  thought  only  of  her 
own  wish  she  would  gladly  have  been  his  wife. 
'  He  does  not  know  how  I  love  him  !  I  never 
seem  able  to  tell  him,'  she  said  to  herself  as  he 
left  her.  c  I  know  he  thinks  me  young,  he  is 
always  telling  me  so,  but  I  have  never  been  too 
young  to  understand  him.' 

Launcelot  was  in  a   very  merry  mood  at 
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luncheon  that  day,  and  as  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
watched  him  drive  off  in  his  phaeton,  she  told 
herself  that  things  were  going  well  with  her 
boy. 

4 1  have  not  seen  him  look  like  that  since 
Joan  left  us,'  and  then  she  sighed  at  the 
remembrance  of  those  sombre  days.  '  I  think 
he  did  not  get  over  it  for  years,'  she  said  to 
herself,  '  he  was  as  hardly  hit  as  any  man  could 
be,  but  I  am  sure  Dorothea  makes  him  happy. 
He  was  not  in  love  with  her  at  first,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  he  is  now.  I  could  see  his 
expression  as  he  talked  about  their  marriage. 
I  think  the  delay  has  fretted  him  a  little,' 

Launcelot  drove  himself  into  town,  and  did 
his  business,  and  then  set  his  face  homewards, 
with  a  pleased  consciousness  that  he  had  done 
his  work  well,  and  that  an  evening's  enjoyment 
was  before  him. 

c  I  shall  leave  Madella  to  talk  to  Jack,'  he 
said,  '  but  Dorothea  must  come  writh  me  on  the 
terrace.  It  will  be  a  lovely  evening,  and  I  must 
have  her  to  myself  for  a  little,  and  then  we  can 
finish  our  talk.  Halloa  there  ! ' — and  Launcelot, 
who  had  been  lost  in  dreamy  anticipation, 
roused  himself,  and  pulled  up  his  mare  pretty 
sharply  as  a  boy  crossed  the  road,  at  full  speed, 
after  the  usual  needless  habits  of  his  class. 

'  Now  then,  you  young  rascal ! '  he  called  out. 
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for  he  was  given  to  bullying  these  young 
offenders,  arid  frightening  them  out  of  their 
small  wits.  '  Why,  it  is  Jemmy  Stokes — what 
do  you  mean,  you  little  monkey,  by  running  in 
front  of  Euby  like  that  ?  Do  you  know  I  might 
have  driven  over  you,  and  serve  you  right 
too?' 

'  Please,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  sir,  I  never  saw  Kuby 
at  all.  I  was  just  out  of  breath  with  running. 
Orson  was  out  and — and  Mr.  Fenwick,  he 
says,  "  Eun  for  Dr.  Higgenbotham,  Jem,  he  is 
the  handiest  doctor,  and  tell  him  to  come  up 
sharp  "-—and  I  have  been,  and  he  is  driving  up 
the  hill,  but  la  !  it  ain't  no  manner  of  use,  the 
poor  young  lady  is  dead  !  I  seed  her  myself.' 
And  here  Jemmy  began  to  blubber,  and  drew 
the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  across  his  eyes. 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  child  ?  Has 
there  been  an  accident  ?  How  am  I  to  know 
what  young  lady  you  are  talking  about  ? ' 

'  Please,  sir,  it  is  Miss  Dorothea.  She  was  out 
Tiding  with  her  father ' — and  then  he  stopped 
aghast  at  the  result  of  his  words,  for  Launcelot 
had  sprung  out  of  the  phaeton,  and  was  stand- 
ing over  him,  shaking  him  by  the  collar,  and 
his  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Jem  began 
to  blubber  again. 

'  Leave  off  that  noise,  sir,  and  tell  me  what 
you  mean,'  said  Launcelot,  sternly  ;  and  Jem, 
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in  spite  of  natural  obtuseness,  saw  lie  was  in  no 
mood  to  be  trifled  with. 

'  Please,  sir,  I  was  in  the  front  court  along 
with  mother,  and  I  seed  it  myself.  There 
warn't  no  horses  at  all,  only  a  four-wheeler,  and 
Mr.  Weston  had  Miss  Dorothea  in  his  arms, 
and  she  were  in  her  riding-habit,  and  her  arms 
were  dropped,  and  she  looked  awful,  and 
mother  gave  a  screech.  "Why,  she  is  dead, 
Jem  !  "  she  says  ;  and  then  Mr.  Fenwick  comes 
out  and  gives  me  a  shave.  "  Go  to  Dr.  Higgen- 
botham  sharp,"  he  says — and  off  I  runs.' 

Launcelot  did  not  answer,  but  he  mechani- 
cally let  go  the  boy's  jacket,  and  then,  jumping 
into  the  phaeton,  gave  the  astonished  mare  a 
cut  with  his  whip  that  sent  her  up  the  hill 
dancing  on  three  legs.  In  fact,  most  people 
stopped  to  look  after  them,  thinking  Euby  had 
run  away,  but  she  was  only  indulging  in  an  ill- 
tempered  gallop. 

As  for  Launcelot,  he  held  the  reins  in  his 
numb  hands  and  sat  up  stiffly,  looking  straight 
before  him,  and  perfectly  oblivious  of  Kuby's 
antics,  though  the  groom  was  holding  on  behind. 

'  I  cannot  bear  this ! — I  don't  see  that  I  have 
any  right  to  bear  it ! '  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth.  '  There  are  limits  to  a  man's  endurance. 
Dorothea — my  own  little  Dorothea — dead ! ' 
And  yet  he  was  not  conscious  that  he  thought 
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anything  at  all ;  only  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  from 
his  eyes,  and  the  great  rush  of  pain  and  heart- 
sickness,  and  the  sense  of  overwhelming  misery 
told  him  what  Dorothea  was  to  him.  He  need 
no  longer  beat  about  the  bush  and  tell  himself 
that  he  was  fond  of  her,  when  the  dread  of  any 
ill  befalling  her  had  driven  the  blood  to  his 
heart  and  there  was  that  look  of  despair  on 
his  face. 

'  I  don't  believe  it ! — I  am  not  called  upon 
to  believe  it ! '  he  said,  in  the  same  dull,  inward 
voice,  as  Euby  made  a  final  rush  across  the 
common  and  then  darted  in  at  the  open  gate 
of  the  Witchens,  bringing  out  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
and  several  of  the  household  in  alarm,  lest  a 
fresh  accident  had  occurred — and  at  the  same 
moment  Jack's  cob  and  Dorothea's  pretty  little 
bay  mare  were  led  into  the  stable-yard. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

LAUNCELOT  FINDS  THAT  SKETCH. 

1  Whose  soft  voice 

Should  be  the  sweetest  music  to  his  ear, 
Awaking  all  the  chords  of  harmony  ; 

Whose  pure  transparent  cheek  when  press'd  to  his 
Should  calm  the  fever  of  his  troubled  thoughts, 
And  win  his  spirit  to  those  fields  Elysian, 
The  paradise  which  strong  affection  guards.' — Bethune. 

WHEN  Launcelot  threw  down  his  reins  and 
jumped  from  the  phaeton  he  staggered  slightly, 
but  recovered  himself  in  a  moment.  The  faces 
in  the  glass  porch  bewildered  him  ;  they  seemed 
to  corroborate  Jemmy's  vague  recital.  It  was 
true  then,  he  told  himself — his  beautiful  little 
sweetheart  was  dead  !  and  for  the  second  time 
his  happiness  seemed  doomed.  '  I  don't  feel  as 
though  I  could  bear  this ! '  he  said  again  to 
himself,  as  he  pushed  through  the  excited  little 
group,  asking  no  questions.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  have  spoken  at  that  moment  to  save  his  life. 
Happily,  Mrs.  Chudleigh  saw  his  expression, 
and  grasped  the  truth. 
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'  Oh,  my  dear  boy,'  she  exclaimed,  '  who 
has  been  frightening  you  ?  There  has  been  an 
accident,  oh,  yes,  but  things  are  not  so  bad, 
after  all.' 

'  She  is  not  dead  then  ?  '  for  his  stepmother's 
voice  gave  him  power  to  speak.  She  would 
not  have  looked  or  spoken  in  that  way  if 
Jemmy  Stokes  had  been  correct. 

'  Dead  ! '  in  a  shocked  tone.  '  Oh,  my  poor 
Lance,  how  could  anyone  have  been  so  cruel  ? 
Come  with  me  here  a  moment,  and  sit  down. 
It  has  given  you  quite  a  turn,  I  can  see.  Jack 
and  Dr.  Higgenbotham  are  with  Dorothea. 
She  has  opened  her  eyes.  She  was  only 
stunned,  and  her  head  is  rather  badly  cut.' 

'  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  her — and 
with  me  too  ! '  returned  Launcelot,  and  the  tears 
came  into  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  eyes  at  his  tone. 

4  No,  no,  Lance,  we  hope  that  she  is  not 
badly  injured  after  all.  Now  I  must  go  back. 
Mrs.  Fenwick  and  Sybil  are  there.  I  heard 
your  wheels  and  came  out  because  1  did  not 
wish  you  to  be  frightened,  but  it  seems  that  I 
was  too  late.  I  will  come  back  to  you  when 
Dr.  Higgenbotham  is  gone,'  but  Launcelot 
detained  her. 

'  Madella,  I  must  see  Dorothea.' 

4  So  you  shall,  dear — the  moment  Dr. 
Higgenbotham  has  finished  you  shall  see  her, 
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even  if  she  cannot  speak  to  you.  Let  me  go, 
Lance,  the  mother  will  be  wanted,'  and  then  he 
let  her  leave  him. 

'  What  a  fool  I  was  to  believe  it ! '  he  thought 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  to  recover 
himself.  '  It  was  the  suddenness  of  the  blow 
staggered  me  ;  but  I  have  once  in  my  life 
known  what  is  called  the  bitterness  of  death, 
and  I  feared  I  was  to  experience  it  again  ; '  and 
then  he  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  how  cold  and  damp  it  was. 
4 1  am  shaken  all  over,'  he  muttered  ;  '  I  don't 
remember  ever  feeling  quite  so  bad  before  ; ' 
and  then  he  poured  out  some  water  and  drank 
it,  and  stood  by  the  window  inhaling  the  fresh 
evening  air,  and  then  he  began  to  feel  more 
like  himself.  '  I  might  have  trusted  God's 
goodness,'  he  thought  remorsefully.  '  I  need 
not  have  been  so  ready  to  believe  the  worst.' 

But  it  seemed  a  long  time  before  his  step- 
mother came  back  to  him.  She  came  in  looking 
flushed  and  anxious. 

'  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long  in 
suspense,  Lance,'  she  began,  '  but  Dr.  Higgen- 
botham  has  only  this  moment  gone.  He  has 
attended  to  the  cuts,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say 
there  is  no  other  injury  ;  but  she  is  to  be  Left 
very  quiet,  and  you  must  not  talk  to  her,  for 
after  such  an  accident ' — but  Mrs.  Ghudleigh 
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prudently  forbore  to  finish  her  speech,  for  Dr. 
Higgenbotham's  stringent  orders  had  raised  a 
margin  of  doubt  in  her  own  mind,  but  she  need 
not  make  Launcelot  a  sharer  in  her  uneasiness. 
4  She  is  to  be  carried  up  to  her  room,  and  then 
Sybil  and  I  will  help  her  to  bed,  so  you  must 
only  stay  for  a  minute.' 

'  Very  well,'  he  returned  quite  quietly,  for 
he  had  himself  in  hand  now,  and  he  followed 
his  stepmother  into  the  drawing-room.  '  Here 
is  Lance,  my  darling ! '  he  heard  Jack  say  as  they 
entered. 

Launcelot  felt  the  old  choking  sensation 
come  back  when  he  saw  Jack's  face  ;  its  ruddy 
complexion  had  perceptibly  paled,  but  he  was 
bent  on  self-control. 

'  Dorothea,'  he  said  softly,  kneeling  down 
by  the  couch,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  at  once 
and  smiled  at  him.  Her  face  was  very  white, 
and  the  long  plaits  of  her  fair  hair  had  been 
uncoiled  to  allow  of  the  wound  being  dressed, 
and  lay  on  her  dark  riding  habit. 

Launcelot  tried  to  smile  back  at  her,  but 
she  saw  at  once  how  agitated  he  was. 

6  Please  don't  look  like  that,  Launcelot,'  she 
whispered.  '  Indeed  I  am  not  so  very  much 
hurt ;  it  was  far  worse  for  father  having  to  see 
it  all.'  But  the  faintness  of  her  voice  alarmed 
Launcelot,  and  he  remembered  that  he  was 
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not  to  talk  to  her.  'You  must  not  trouble 
about  any  of  us,'  he  replied  gently,  '  you  must 
think  only  of  yourself,  Dorothea,  and  about 
getting  well.  Now  Dr.  Higgenbotham  says 
you  are  to  be  quiet,  and  I  am  going  to  follow 
his  orders  and  carry  you  upstairs.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  she  said,  holding  his  hand  as  he 
would  have  lifted  her,  '  you  must  let  father  do 
that.  He  is  so  big  and  strong  that  he  will  not 
feel  my  weight.'  But  Launcelot  persisted. 

'  I  am  strong  too,'  he  returned,  and  she 
knew  by  his  tone  that  he  meant  to  have  his 
way.  But  as  he  laid  her  down  on  her  own 
couch  upstairs  one  of  the  long  plaits  floated 
past  him,  and  Dorothea's  colour  rose  a  little  as 
she  saw  him  touch  it  with  his  lips.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  he  kissed  her  almost  passionately. 

'  My  little  blessing,'  he  whispered, '  get  well 
for  me,  for  I  cannot  do  without  you ! '  and  then 
he  left  her  to  his  stepmother. 

'  I  think  Lance  loves  me  more  than  he  used,' 
thought  Dorothea  as  she  laid  her  aching  head 
contentedly  on  her  pillow,  and  the  happy  tears 
welled  up  to  her  eyes.  What  did  her  bruises 
and  little  pains  signify  when  he  had  looked  at 
her  in  that  way,  and  he  had  called  her  '  his 
little  blessing  '  ?  '  What  a  dear  name  ! '  she 
thought,  and  indeed  that  was  her  one  wish — to 
be  his  blessing. 
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Dorothea  lay  quite  happily  looking  out  at 
the  evening  sky,  while  Launcelot  and  Jack 
strolled  to  the  terrace. 

'  How  did  it  happen,  Jack  ?  '  he  asked  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  friend. 

'  It  was  coming  up  Overton  Eise,'  returned 
Jack  hoarsely  ;  '  they  had  got  the  steam-roller  at 
work.  T  told  Dossie  to  keep  Zoe  quiet,  for  she 
seemed  a  bit  fresh,  and  then,  all  at  once,  as  I 
was  speaking,  the  mare  reared  and  seemed  to 
curvet  across  the  road.  And  then  she  reared 
again,  and  overbalanced,  and,  before  I  could 
get  to  them,  there  was  my  little  girl  on  the 
ground,  and  Zoe's  heels  within  an  inch  of  her  ! 
And  the  new  flint  stones  were  down,  and  Dr. 
Higgenbotham  says  that  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deeper — but  there,  I  can't  talk  of  it.  I  might 
have  seen  my  little  girl  killed  before  my  eyes, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  I  thought  she  was 
dead.  I  think  those  few  minutes  made  an  old 
man  of  me,'  finished  Jack  with  a  break  in  his 
voice. 

'  Yes,  and  you  brought  her  home  ?  ' 

'  There  was  a  cab  waiting  at  some  house, 
and  I  got  into  that  with  Dossie.  But  I  thought 
even  that  short  drive  would  never  come  to  an 
end,  and  she  did  not  open  her  eyes  once,  but 
just  lay  across  my  knees,  like — oh,  confound 
it,  I  shall  never  get  it  out  of  my  mind  ! ' 

YOL  m.  U 
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c  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  Jack.' 

'  There  was  a  bad  scalp  wound,  and  another 
cut,'  went  on  Jack  disregarding  this ;  '  that  is 
why  we  are  to  keep  her  so  quiet.  Delia  says 
I  am  only  to  wish  her  good-night ;  it  is  hard  on 
you  too,  Lance.  I  could  see  how  cut  up  you 
were,  but,  please  God,  we  shall  soon  have 
Dossie  right  again.' 

'  Amen,'  returned  Launcelot ;  and  then 
again  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  divert 
Jack's  thoughts.  He  had  to  give  it  up  at  last. 
Jack  could  not  talk  coherently  on  any  subject ; 
his  conversation  consisted  of  snatches  of  painful 
recollection,  with  interjections  of  thankfulness, 
and  nervous  fears  of  future  consequences.  It 
was  a  relief  to  Launcelot  to  leave  him  and  in- 
dulge in  a  solitary  stroll  across  the  common ; 
it  was  refreshing  to  be  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  he  mused  happily  over  his  many 
mercies.  '  At  least  I  have  learnt  something 
to-day,'  he  said  to  himself  as  he  paced  under 
the  dark  starry  sky.  '  I  have  learnt  how  much 
1  love  Dorothea,  and  that  she  is  necessary  to 
my  happiness.  I  would  not  change  her  for  any 
woman/  and  Launcelot  knew  in  his  heart  that 
he  spoke  the  truth. 

Jack  and  he  had  rather  a  trying  time  of  it 
for  the  next  week  or  two.  Dorothea  had  had  a 
severe  shock,  and  the  head  wound  gave  grave 
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cause  for  anxiety ;  quiet  and  freedom  from  all 
excitement  were  absolutely  necessary. 

Jack's  visits  to  the  sick-room  were  severely 
curtailed,  and  all  conversation  forbidden  ;  while 
Launcelot  was  not  suffered  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old, and  could  only  send  written  messages 
with  the  flowers  that  greeted  Dorothea  every 
morning. 

Launcelot  grumbled  pretty  freely  whenever 
his  stepmother  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  air- 
ing his  grievances. 

*  Dr.  Higgenbotham  is  an  old  woman  ! '  he 
once  said  quite  angrily ;  '  why  did  you  not 
have  in  Maxwell?  I  don't  believe  he  would 
have  forbidden  my  visits  ;  you  know  yourself, 
Madella,  how  quiet  I  can  be  in  a  sick-room. 
Miss  Thorpe  said  this  morning  that  it  was  too 
bad  to  exclude  me.' 

'  It  is  hard,  Lance,'  replied  his  stepmother 
sympathetically.  '  Yes,  I  know  how  quiet  you 
can  be,  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
would  excite  Dorothea.  Why,  she  flushes  up 
every  time  she  hears  your  footstep,  and  she 
detects  it  in  a  moment.  You  must  be  patient 
for  a  day  or  two  longer,  and,  after  that,  Dr. 
Higgenbotham  says  there  will  be  no  risk ;  she 
is  really  getting  on  very  nicely,'  and  after  this 
Launcelot  held  his  peace. 

But  when  at  last  he  saw  her,  he  owned  that 

u2 
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his  stepmother  had  been  wise  in  her  treatment. 
Dorothea  looked  very  fragile  and  delicate,  she 
had  not  regained  her  usual  colouring,  and 
though  she  pronounced  herself  quite  well,  she 
was  evidently  far  from  strong. 

Launcelot  found  her  in  the  c  Mother's  room  * 
in  a  big  easy  chair  by  the  open  window.  She 
wore  a  loose  white  tea-gown,  and  Sybil  had 
brushed  back  her  hair  and  tied  it  with  a 
ribbon,  and  this  gave  her  a  childish  look,  but 
he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  sweet. 

'  Why,  Dorothea,  you  remind  me  of  the 
celebrated  Doll's  dressmaker  in  her  garden 
bower,'  he  said,  sitting  down  beside  her,  and 
Dorothea  smiled. 

'  I  could  not  bear  my  hair  dressed,'  she 
said,  quietly,  '  but  the  wound  has  healed  now. 
Father  says  he  likes  it  best  because  I  remind 
him  of  the  old  Dossie,  but  it  makes  me  look 
too  young.' 

'  You  must  not  grow  any  older,'  he  re- 
turned, seriously;  'to  me  you  are  just  per- 
fect.' And  that  day  he  made  her  a  great 
many  pretty  speeches. 

But  they  did  not  have  much  conversation 
together,  and  more  than  a  week  passed  before 
Dorothea  came  amongst  them  again  and  spoke 
of  going  back  to  the  cottage.  This  gave 
Launcelot  the  opportunity  he  wanted. 
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4  Yes,'  he  said,  4  you  may  go  back  to  the 
cottage  if  you  think  proper,  but  the  question  is 
how  soon  can  you  be  ready  for  me  ?  Pauline 
took  two  months  for  her  preparations,  but  I 
should  think  six  weeks  ample  time.'  And  to 
his  delight  she  did  not  contradict  this  state- 
ment. 

4  You  must  ask  Aunt  Delia,'  she  said, 
shyly.  4  If  you  are  ready  for  me,  Launcelot,  I 
must  not  keep  you  waiting.'  Then  he  thanked 
her  very  gratefully. 

But  he  was  unusually  thoughtful  that  morn- 
ing, and  Dorothea  looked  at  him  wistfully  once 
or  twice  as  though  she  would  question  the 
reason  of  his  gravity,  and  at  last  she  said 
gently : 

'Am  I  disappointing  you  in  anything, 
Launcelot?  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
me  to  do  ?  ' 

4  No,  dear,'  lie  returned,  quietly  ;  '  but  it 
was  not  of  our  marriage  I  was  thinking  just 
then,  but  of  something  that  was  troubling  me  a 
little.  Dorothea,  you  are  very  trusting,  you  do 
not  take  advantage  of  your  position  to  ask  me 
awkward  questions.' 

'How  do  you  mean?'  she  asked,  and  her 
lovely  eyes  had  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  them. 
4  Is  it  about  the  past  you  are  thinking?  ' 

4  Yes,'  he  said  in  a  relieved  tone.     4  Most 
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girls  would  ask  a  man  questions — if  he  has 
been  in  love  before,  and  if  any  woman  has 
ever  been  as  dear  to  him,  oh,  and  a  hundred 
such  questions.  But  you  have  never  put  one/ 
c  Because  I  had  no  need,'  she  returned ;  but 
now  the  shadow  lay  deep  in  her  eyes.  'I 
knew  all  about  it,  Launcelot.  I  was  only  a 
child,' — as  he  started  and  looked  at  her — 6  but 
I  was  thoughtful  for  my  years,  and  I  was  so 
fond  of  you  that  the  change  in  you  could  not 
escape  me.  No  one  told  me  anything,  and  I 
would  have  died  sooner  than  speak  to  any  one, 
but  in  my  own  little  way  I  put  things  together.' 
'  And  you  knew  about  Miss  Eossiter  ?  '  in 
an  incredulous  voice. 

'  Yes,  so  you  need  not  tell  me.  Child  as  I 
was,  I  knew  you  were  suffering,  and  often  I 
cried  myself  to  sleep  because  my  Mr.  Lance 
was  so  unhappy.  I  don't  think  I  ever  reasoned 
the  matter  out  in  my  mind,  I  was  too  young ; 
but  I  saw  that  there  was  a  grievous  mistake 
that  you  were  trying  to  set  right,  and  that  you 
were  in  heavy  trouble.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to 
comfort  you  !  I  remember  my  nightly  prayer 
for  you  then.' 

'Tell  it  to  me,'  he  said,  holding  her 
hands.  '  It  will  do  me  good  even  now,  Doro- 
thea.' But  she  hesitated  until  he  said  again, 
4  Please  tell  it  to  me.' 
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4 1  used  to  say,'  she  whispered,  '  u  Oh,  dear 
Lord,  keep  Mr.  Lance  as  good  as  he  is  now, 
and  make  him  a  little  less  unhappy  ;  and  when 
I  grow  up  teach  me  how  to  be  a  comfort  to 
him." ' 

6 1  think  the  prayer  has  been  answered,  my 
darling ! '  but  she  could  see  he  was  much 
affected.  '  How  little  one  is  conscious  of  one's 
blessings !  I  was  in  bitter  trouble  because  I 
thought  my  heart's  affection  was  wasted, 
mysteriously  and  absolutely  wasted — that  I  was 
battling  alone — and  all  the  time  a  little  child 
was  praying  beside  me ; '  and  then  he  added 
softly,  c  the  little  child  that  was  to  be  my 
wife.' 

Dorothea  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then 
she  said  very  quietly  : 

'  It  is  strange  how  even  then  I  felt  as 
though  I  belonged  to  you.  I  obeyed  you 
almost  as  I  obeyed  father.  Launcelot,  have 
you  noticed  how  much  older  father  has  looked 
lately  ?  I  think  his  hard  life  has  tried  him,  for 
he  is  not  really  old.' 

c  He  is  only  four  or  five  years  older  than 
your  humble  servant,'  returned  Launcelot; 
6  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  a  man's  looks. 
Your  father  is  big,  and  has  a  powerful  frame, 
but  I  am  strong  and  wiry ; '  but  he  forbore  to 
add  that  he  thought,  humanly  speaking,  that 
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his  own  lease  of  life  would  be  longer  than 
Jack's. 

Strange  to  say,  Jack  spoke  a  word  on  that 
very  subject  the  same  evening.  They  had 
been  sitting  with  Dorothea  until  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh  had  said  that  her  patient  had  talked 
enough  and  must  go  to  bed,  and  then  Jack 
had  suggested  the  terrace ;  he  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  smoke  his  pipe  there.  He  liked  the 
wide  stretch  of  heath  and  the  twinkling  lights 
from  the  village,  it  gave  him  a  sense  of  space 
arid  freedom.  As  they  stood  together  in  the 
faint  glimmering  light,  for  the  moon  had  not 
yet  risen,  and  they  could  hardly  see  each 
other's  faces,  Launcelot  said  rather  abruptly  : 

'  I  hope  our  arrangements  meet  with  your 
approval,  Jack — that  you  do  not  think  that  I 
have  fixed  too  early  a  day  for  our  marriage  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  said  slowly ;  '  Dorothea  will  be  nine- 
teen. That  was  Pen's  age.  I  shall  be  willing  to 
give  her  to  you  now.  I  have  had  a  happy  year 
with  my  little  girl,  the  happiest  in  my  life,  I 
think,  except  that  first  year  when  Pen  came  to 
me — but  we  had  our  troubles  even  then.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  Lance,  but  a  man  can't 
drag  a  woman  down  to  poverty  without  suffer- 
ing for  it.' 

'  And  you  will  try  to  settle  in  comfortably 
at  the  Witchens  ?  ' 
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'  Why,  of  course  I  shall  be  comfortable 
under  any  roof  that  shelters  Dossie.  You  are  a 
good  fellow,  Lance,  and  will  make  my  little 
girl  happy,  I  know,  but  sometimes  I  think  even 
you  who  are  going  to  be  her  husband  do  not 
know  what  Dossie  is  to  me.  I  don't  seem  to 
have  a  wish  that  is  not  connected  with  her.  It 
has  been  so  all  along.' 

'  I  think  I  do  know  it,  Jack.' 

'  Sometimes  I  think  I  ought  to  stop  on  alone 
at  the  cottage,  and  not  be  in  your  way,  but  I 
know  Dossie  would  not  hear  of  it.  But,  Lance, 
I  shan't  trouble  either  her  or  you  long  ;  there 
is  a  flaw  in  the  machinery,  and  I  know  I  shall 
never  make  an  old  man.' 

'  Nonsense,  Jack !  you  are  scarcely  forty- 
five.  Why,  you  are  in  the  prime  of  life ;  you 
could  marry  again  to-morrow.  Many  a  woman 
would  be  glad  to  say  yes  to  a  fine  fellow  like 
you.' 

'  I  should  never  put  another  woman  in  Pen's 
place  ! '  returned  Jack  simply.  '  I  know  better 
than  I  used,  and  Dossie  has  taught  me  a  lot  of 
things,  and  I  feel  sure  now  that  Pen  and  I  shall 
meet  again.  I  think  a  great  deal  about  her, 
and  I  fancy  to  myself  how  pleased  she  will  look 
when  I  tell  her  her  place  has  never  been  taken. 
She  always  believed  in  me,  did  Pen,  and  I  don't 
want  to  disappoint  her.' 
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'  Of  course  ;  I  see  what  you  mean/ 

'  I  don't  think  it  will  be  many  years  before 
I  see  her  and  the  boys  again.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing without  book,  and  I  know  where  the  mis- 
chief lies.'  And  then  he  added  a  word  or  two, 
and  Launcelot  knew  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  and  that  Jack  would  never  make  an  old 
man.  '  That  is  why  I  wanted  my  little  girl  to 
myself  for  a  bit,'  went  on  Jack  cheerfully.  '  I 
am  quite  content  to  take  things  as  they  come, 
and  it  won't  trouble  me  to  leave  Dossie,  for  I 
know  she  will  be  safe  with  you.  Not  that  I 
need  talk  of  dying  yet,  for  Carrick  says  I  may 
live  for  years  ;  but  when  it  comes  Dossie  will 
not  be  alone.' 

6  Jack,  you  do  not  wish  her  to  know  what 
you  have  just  told  me  ?  ' 

'No,  indeed;  that  is  between  you  and- me. 
We  are  old  comrades,  Lance  ;  even  Delia  must 
not  know ;  and  as  for  my  little  sunbeam,  I 
would  not  sadden  her  for  worlds.  I  am  not 
a  bit  down  about  it ;  I  was  never  afraid  of 
death,  but  I  should  like  to  know  things  a 
little  better,  that  was  why  I  was  glad  to  have 
Carrick's  opinion,  and  please  God  I  shall  see 
your  children  and  hers  before  I  lie  down  beside 
Pen.' 

'  Poor  old  Jack ! '  thought  Launcelot,  as  he 
recalled  this  conversation  somewhat  sorrowfully. 
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'  Yet  why  do  I  say  poor  ?  are  old  age  and  the 
slow  decay  of  one's  faculties  such  unmixed  bless- 
ings that  I  should  pity  the  strong  man  likely 
to  be  taken  in  his  prime  ?  Jack  is  learning  his 
lesson,  I  believe  ;  he  has  begun  late,  and  he  is 
not  an  apt  scholar,  rather  slow  and  clumsy 
perhaps,  but  the  Master  is  merciful.  Jack  will 
have  time  to  get  his  task  perfect,  or  else  he  will 
be  set  with  the  little  ones  to  learn  it  more 
quickly  under  the  eyes  of  the  Divine  Teacher, 
in  the  higher  and  better  school.  "In  My 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions ; "  what 
if  there  be  one  set  apart  for  simple  souls  who 
have  not  rightly  learnt  their  life's  lesson,  who 
in  their  dulness  made  mistakes  and  faltered  and 
tried  again,  and  then  lost  courage,  for  even 
their  fellows  thought  that  they  had  failed,  but 
it  may  be  the  Master  knew  otherwise  and 
called  them  up  to  Him  for  clearer  light  and 
teaching  ?  '  thought  Launcelot. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  Launcelot  Chud- 
leigh  found  that  sketch  of  Dossie  as  a  child 
and  carried  it  into  his  wife's  room.  They  had 
been  married  some  months  then.  Jack  was 
painting  in  the  window  and  Dorothea  was 
sitting  beside  him  working — -she  generally  spent 
her  mornings  in  her  husband's  studio,  but  now 
and  then  Jack  put  in  a  plea  for  her  company 
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and  was  never  refused,  in  spite  of  Launcelot's 
grumbling. 

4  Look  what  I  have  found ! '  he  exclaimed, 
flourishing  the  sketch  before  Dorothea's  eyes. 
Jack  came  round  to  look  at  it  but  soon  went 
back  to  his  work,  for  the  companion  sketch, 
worn  and  discoloured,  lay  with  all  Dossie's 
letters  in  a  drawer  upstairs.  But  Dorothea  took 
it  out  of  her  husband's  hand  and  regarded  it 
gravely, 

'  What  a  sad  little  child ! '  she  said  ;  '  was  I 
ever  like  that,  Lance  ?  ' 

'  You  are  very  like  it  now,'  he  returned, 
looking  at  her  critically,  '  but  you  have  grown 
much  prettier,  Dorothea. ;  you  know  I  am  always 
telling  you  so.' 

'  I  know  you  are  a  flatterer,  Lance,'  she 
replied  gently,  and  then  they  both  looked  at  the 
sketch  again. 

Dossie's  large  wistful  eyes  seemed  to  look 
back  at  them  in  a  sort  of  wondering  perplexity. 

6  Poor  little  thing.'  said  Dorothea.  '  That  was 
when  father  went  away.  Oh,  how  unhappy  I 
was ! ' 

'  But  you  had  Lance  even  then,  my  darling,' 
observed  Jack  in  his  tender  voice. 

'  Yes,  but  he  was  not  all  that  he  is  to  me 
now,'  she  replied,  and  as  she  spoke  she  crept  a 
little  closer  to  her  husband's  side. 
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Launcelot  looked  at  her  fondly. 

'  You  are  happier  now  than  you  were  then, 
Dorothea  ?  '  and  though  Dorothea  only  smiled 
and  said  '  Yes,'  in  her  tranquil  way,  Launcelot 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  answer.  His 
wife  was  not  a  woman  of  many  words,  but  her 
smile  was  sufficiently  eloquent. 


THE   END. 
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